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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JUNE,  1817. 


.\rt.  1.  An  Historical  Inquiry  ink)  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Juris¬ 
diction  of' the  Crown  :  cuniniencing  with  the  Period  in  which  Great 
Britain  formed  a  I’art  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  James  lialdwin 
Brown,  Esq.  \’ol.  I.  Part  I.  The  Reign  oj  the  Emperor  Con* 
stcntinc  the  Great,  pp.  xliv.  J92.  Price  Ts.  Underwood.  Lon¬ 
don.  18K1. 

(\itholie  Question  has  again  occupied  ihe  deliberations 
^  <»r  the  liritish  Parliament,  and  still  the  trininpU  of  success 
nn  the  part  of  the  Itonian  (vutholics  is  deferred.  We  say  dc- 
ifrred,  because  there  can  scarcely  exist  any  doubt  that  the 
advocates  of  their  claims  will  at  no  distant  period  carry  their 
point.  Even  the  opponents  of  the  measure  begin  tp  yield  to 
this  conviction,  and  to  deem  the  evils  of  a  perpetuated  discus¬ 
sion,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  which  are  appreliended  from  the 
concession  itself.  Political  danger  is  the  only  ground  ou  wliicU 
the  boon  is  withheld,  for  there  appears  to  be  no  question  that 
tho  measure,  if  consistent  with  safety,  is  desirable;  but  they 
hIio  still  resist  the  demands  of  the  Catholics,  wish  to  have  the 
merit  of  yiehling  to  necessity,  forgetting  that  the  safety  of  con¬ 
cession  is  diminished  by  tlie  circumstances  which  render  it 
unavoidable,  and  that  the  measure  becomes  less  politic,  as  it 
bacomes  more  necessary. 

riiat  no  danger  would  atteud  the  admission  of  the  Roman 
Cathidics  to  a  participation  of  st'cular  power,  no  reasonable 
man  can,  we  apprehend,  be  found  sincerely  to  maintain.  The 
Koinan  (^^utholic  tenets,  it  is  more  and  more  evident,  are  un¬ 
changed,  and  unchangeable.  In  that  intolerance  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  essential  article  in  tire  Uomish  creed,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  there  .are  the  elements  of  political  danger  to  a  Pro¬ 
testant  establishment.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  State, 
as  the  responsible  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  community, 
is  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  political  danger.  It  is  not  for 
‘  the  quality  of  their  faith,’  or  ‘  the  modes  of  their  worship,’  in 
rpspect  of  which  they  are,  as  religious  beings,  account^ls  to 
U(hI  alone,  but  it  is  their  political  tenets  which  form  their  dis- 
ntislification  for  otVicial  station  and  legislative  authority.  It  is 
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their  avowed  suhicclion  to  a  foreign  potentate  as  their  ccde- 
aiastical  head,  their  avowed  intolerance  of  all  heretical  churches, 
and  their  belief  in  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Church,  which 
render  it  a  matter  of  douhtfiil  policy,  whether  they  shall  U 
admitted  to  the  fnll  ^wivilejjes  of  British  subjects.  In  thil  re- 
spt‘Ct  they  dift’er  from  all  other  classes  of  Dissenters,  who  are 
excludeil  from  their  common  ria^lits  as  citizens,  solely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  relia;ions  character. 

The  Catholic  Question  appears  to  us  to  rest  entirely  upon 
political  expediency  :  only,  since  the  exclusion  of  any  class  of 
subjec^ts  from  their  natural  ris^hts  must  he  considered  as  in  it¬ 
self  an  evil,  the  moment  the  eoncf*ssion  can  be  made  to  a|)pear 
compatible  with  safety,  to  withhold  it  not  only  l»ecomes  inex¬ 
pedient,  hut  begins  to  he  unjust,  for  its  justice  is  involved  in 
its  expediency.  'Fhe  social  rights  of  individuals  can  suffer  no 
legitimate  abridgement,  except  in  consideration  of  the  public 
good,  or  (he  pid)lic  safety.  Expediency,  though  it  cannot  be 
the  rule  of  moral  duty,  is  the  adequate  basis  of  social  law,  and 
in  this  instance  wc  conceive  that  tlie  question  can  be  detennined 
only  by  the  dictate's  of  enlightened  policy. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  go  into  all  the  hearings 
of  this  highly  interesting  and  momentous  subject.  We  are 
aware  that  elilVcrent  grounds  have  often  be<*n  assunteil  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  that  notions  equally  at 
variance  with  the  religions  rights  of  all  men,  and  with  every 
sound  principle  of  government,  have  been  inixeil  up  by  into¬ 
lerance  and  bigotry,  in  (he  discussion.  The  work  before  tw, 
although  not  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  this  nature,  is  one  whidi 
appears  to  us  to  he  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  Without  going  more 
at  large,  therefore,  into  the  general  question,  wc  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  simple  refutation  of  the  false  principles  and  irre¬ 
levant  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  present  Author. 

Mr.  Brown  appears  to  have  compost'd  this  Inquiry  expressly 
for  the  use  of  (he  Members  of  the  British  Parliament.  ‘A  copy 

*  of  the  first  chapter,  embracing  the  history  of  the  proct^etling* 

*  on  the  Donatist  Schism,  during  the  reign  of  the  Ein|)eror 

*  Constantine,  was  some  time  since  transmitted  to  Viscount 
‘  Sidmouth,  his  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
‘  Home  Department,  with  a  view  to  its  being  printed  by  order 
‘  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  an  honourtble 
^  and  learned  Member,  at  whose  suggestion  the  work 

‘  originally  undertaken.’  Such  is  the  Author’s  own  account  of 
his  present  production.  The  non-official  character  of  the  Re¬ 
port  having  precluded  its  introduction  into  the  House,  Mr. 
Brown  sends  it  forth  to  the  world  on  his  own  responsibility» 
having  previously  deposited  the  original  document  in  the  office* 
of  the  Horae  Secretai7. 
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It  may  pcrha|»s  luive  already  exciteti  the  surprise  of  our 
readers,  that  the  ‘  Douatij^t  Schism/  and  the  aeU  of  the 
*  Kaiperor  (^>nstaiitine/  should  b<^  otienMl  to  the  attention  of 
ibe  British  Lt^i^iHlature,  in  connexion  with  any  of  its  antiripateii 
(leliherations  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  'I'liey  may  he  disposed 
to  ask  what  are  the  modern  cases,  to  which  detailed  accounts  of 
the  proceeiiinifs  in  Africa,  relative  to  the  Donatists  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  are  intended  to  apply.  The  answer  is,  ’I'o  the  tleinand 
j  of  a  neijative  voice,  or  reto,  in  the  Crown  of  these  realms,  in 
I  the  ap|K)intiuent  of  Koman  Catholic  bishops,  as  a  condition  of 
reiiiovinc^  from  persons  professint^  the  Romish  faith,  the  civil 
disabilities  and  paitir^  to  which  they  are  now  liable:  a  case  which 
surely  lui^lit  be  settled  without  either  Constantine  or  tiie 
Donatists,  or  Mr.  Brown's  laborious  conclusions  and  deductions 
from  the  ancient  records  of  their  acts  and  deeds. 

It  is  possibly  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  Ijord 
Grenville,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Fin<;'al,  maintains,  that  the 
measure  of  commiinicatiiii'  to  our  fellow -subjiTts  }lrofessin^‘  the 
Roman  C'atholie  relit^ion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  civil  con- 
I  Mitution,  accompanied  with  suitable  arranc^cments  maturely  pre¬ 
pared  and  ileliherately  adopted,  would  be  an  act  of  undeniable 
wisdom  and  Justice.  'Fliese  suitable  arrangements  have  l>een 
ftencrally  uiulerstood  to  inchule  the  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  of  the  veioy  that  is,  the  transferrins^  of  the  ne¬ 
gative  possessed  by  the  Pope  in  the  nomination  of  the  Roman 
^  Catholic  bishops  and  vicars  apostolic,  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government.  The  concession  of  the  veto  has  been  al¬ 


ways  hitherto  resisted  by  the  Catholics,  who  have  declared  in 
Tery  strong^  terms,  that  they  never  can  consent  to  any  dominion 
or  control  whatsoever  over  the  ap|)ointment  of  their  prelates  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Crown,  or  of  the  servants  of  the  Cmwii ;  while 
the  prelates  themselves  have  avowed  their  determination  to 
bear  the  heaviest  trials,  and  to  die  as  victims,  rather  than  to 
concede  power  or  influence  in  any  part  of  the  (yatholic  Church 
to  a  non-catholic  sovereig^n.  On  this  point  of  concession  there 
exists  a  radical  difTcrence  between  the  Catholics  and  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  zealous  supporters  of  their  claims. 

in  relation  to  this  question,  and  the  circnmstunces  which 
have  become  associated  with  it,  Mr.  Brown  brings  forward  thU 
hi9tori(‘al  Inquiry,  the  subject  of  which  he  represents  as  |>os- 
^siiu^  at  the  |)rese4it  moment  a  peculiar  interest  and  <laily  in- 
creasiiii'  im|M>rtaace  ;  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  p^'rsuade  the 
Catliulh  s  into  a  surrender  of  the  veto*  Favouiuhle  to  their 
Haims,  he  asserts  the  question  of  the  veto  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  the  propriety  of  granting  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  the  prayer  of  their  petition.  The  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
mutual  concession,  is,  in  his  opinion,  iiKlispensablo  to  tlie  ob- 
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tainiiif^  ol  the  desireil  object.  In  acconlance  with  tliese  aouti- 
inentH,  lie  has  employed  himselt  in  colleetin<r  nneh  evidence 
to  him  seems  host  ralnilated  to  eonvinee  the  C'atholies,  that  the 
security  reipiircd  of  them  is  neither  an  un|)reccdente(l,  nor  an- 
improper  demand.  1 1  is  object  is  to  shew  that  ‘the  reservintj 
‘  -to  the  crown  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  their  bishops,  and 
‘  a  proper  control  over  their  communications  with  the  Papal 
‘  See,  ill  matters  of  external  rei^nlation,  is  cpiite  consistent  with 
‘  the  interference  of  the  Supreme  secular  Magistrate,  in  the 
‘  concerns  of  the  ('hiirch,  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  first 
‘  united  with  the  State,  under  their  favourite  lOmperor  Constan* 

‘  tine  the  Cireat,  to  the  moment  when  the  Homan  Catholic 
‘  Faith  ceased  to  he  the  established  reliijjion  of  the  country.* 

Advei  tins^  to  the  o|)iiiion  that  the  ipiestion  which  the  claim  of 
the  retu  has  oric:inated,  mii^ht  receive  elucidation  from  the 
practice  of  other*  Homan  ('atholie  states  in  the  apjiointmeiit  of 
bishops,  he  remarks,  that  ‘  the  fullest  exposition  of  this  prac- 
‘  tice  could  only  tend  to  aijitate  another  and  a  imuh  more 
‘  important  ipiestion,  which  sooner  or  later  must  he  distinctly 
‘  met.’ 

‘  To  what  extent  was  the  supreme  setular  power  of  the  state-ac¬ 
customed  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  church,  since  any 
thing  like  an  union  between  these  once  opposing  powers  was  first 
etlecled  ;  and  hy  that  means  was  that  interference  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  the  encroaching  and  reiterated  claims  of  the  spiritual 
head  of,  at  one  period,  every  country^ in  Europe,  to  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  its  external  regulation,  as  well  as  its  internal  disci¬ 
pline 

This  is  the  ipiestion  which  Mr.  Hrowii  represents  to  he  so 
important,  and  to  provide  an  answer  to  it  is  the  object  of  his 
pH'sent  undertaking. 

If  the  value  of  a  work  is  to  he  estimated  hy  the  temper,  the 
talents,  and  the  assiduity  of  which  it  tnrnishes  evidence,  in  the 
Author,  ^Ir.  Brown’s  jicrformanee  must  then  be  highly  rateil. 
i>n  these  grounds  we  cannot  hesitate  in  making  a  very  favour¬ 
able  report  of  his  character  as  a  w  riter.  But  if  the  merit  of  a 
work  consists  in  its  utility,  in  its  tendencies  to  enlighten  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  accomplish  great  and  worthy  purposes  subservient 
to  tlieir  welfare  ;  then,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  labour  which  has 
been  employed  in  the  composition  of  this  impiiry,  has  been 
exerted  in  vain,  and  that  the  talents  of  the  writer  have  been 
ultogether  misdireeted.  To  read  numerous  and  learned  works, 
and  to  write  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  coiiclu- 


•  Mr.  Brown  docs  not  explain  in  what  < sense  he  uses  this  word,- 
which  evidently  imports  tliuL  Lagland  is  a  Homan  Catliolic  ^9tate. 
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sion  that  ‘  It  can  no  longer  be  iloiibtecl  then  that  Constantine 
‘  tlin'ctly  interfered  witli  tlie  internal^  as  well  as  the  external 
‘  discipline  of  the  Church,’  (p.  40)  *  is,  in  our  judgement,  a 
>ad  waste  of  time  and  labour.  For  were  the  proof  of  this  con¬ 
clusion  as  clear  and  as  well  established  us  the  demonstration  of 
any  geometrical  tlieorem,  whutciul  can  he  promoted  by  it  ?  What 
should  we  think  ol  an  author  who  should  fill  page  after  page 
with  accounts  of  persons  who  had  interfered  with  the  property 
of  other  men,  and  shouid  allege  them  as  precedents  for  us  to 
surrender  our  money  to  any  one  that  might  have  the  hardihootl 
to  demand  it,  without  establishing  the  ctpiity  of  his  claim  ? 
W  hat  shotdd  we  say  of  a  writer  w  ho  shouhl  gravely  assert  at 
llie  conclusion  of  a  copious  recital  of  incidents  relative  to  the 
j»ractice  of  the  Harbary  States,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their 
taking  jiossession  of  the  persons  and  property  of  European  navi¬ 
gators  ?  'riie  commantlers  of  slave-ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
have  interfered  in  the  control  and  regulation  of  thousands  of 
mankind  :  hut  what  then  ?  Had  they  a  right  so  to  do  r  This  is 
the  question.  Let  it  therefor*'  be  assumed  as  incontrovertible, 
that  Constantine  interfered  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church,  and 
that  other  secular  magistrates  have  interfered  in  the  utVairs  of 
the  Church  :  is  it  not  indispensable  to  impiirc  by  what  right 
they  ilid  so,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  an  honest  inquirer,  that 
in  so  lining  they  were  exercising  an  authority  correctly  vested 
in  them  ?  ‘  It  can,’  to  use  Mr.  Brown’s  Vvords,  ‘  no  longer  be 

‘  doubted,’  that  papal  power  has  interfereil  to  give  religious  law 
to  the  world  ;  nor  does  it  admit  ol'  question  that  it  has  actually 
lompelled  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  long  periods  of  lime,  to 
receive  the  prescriptions  of  its  authority,’  and  to  do  homage 
to  its  will.  Has  it  not  asserted  its  control  over  the  concerns 
of  the  Church,  and  exercist'd  at  its  pleasure  the  power  of 
landing  and  loosening  all  mankind,  forbidding  them  to  buy  or 
sell,  unless  they  bore  in  tiieir  forehead  its  mark  and  the  number 
of  its  name?  What  kind  of  speculation  then,  shall  we  call  it, 
to  examine  the  rix'ords  which  contain  the  evidences  of  these 
facts,  and  after  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  research  and 

•  *  —  t  bet  whether  in  so  doing  he  acted  prudently  or  otherwise,  it 

*  is  not  my  business  to  attenipt  to  decide.’  These  words  complete 
the  sentence,  part  of  which  is  extracted  above.  We  have  thought 
proper  to  supply  them  in  a  note,  to  preclude  the  appearance  of  un¬ 
fairness  in  quotation,  though,  as  will  very  satisfactorily  be  manifeit, 
they  make  no  change  in  the  ground  of  our  remarks.  The  external 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  not  more  the  business  of  Constantine, 
than  the  internal.  It  is  besides  impossible  to  keep  them  separate. 
Our  objections  arc  to  the  jurisdiction  assumed  in  any  and  in  every 
forir  and  not  to  any  particular  branch  of  its  exercise. 
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toil,  to  put  down,  as  the  result  c  f  our  labour,  the  statement,  (hat 
papal  power,  as  to  the  t’aet  ot  ks  extensive  prevalence  ami 
rule,  is  esiiolislmd  beyond  all  doubt?  Yet  is  this  precisely 
similar  (o  the  business  in  which  !Mr.  Brown  has  been  eiiiratre<l^ 
only  he  has  s»:t  down  the  ooposite  conclusion  of  secular  iuier- 
ference  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church.  Both  conclusiiuis  are 
alike  valid.  But  what  do  they  prove?  Absolutely  nothuii^  as 
to  tin*  rii^ht  by  wliitb  either  imperial  or  papal  power  presumed 
to  rule  (he  human  conscience;  tor  interfering  in  the  coiicernK 
of  the  Church,  is  only  another  phrase  for  denyini?  the  ritrht  of 
private  or  individual  judgement  iu  reliction.  And  as  to  the 
priority  of  exeieisinj;  such  authority,  that  is  not  worth  a 
moment's  attention.  It  is  just  like  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  slave  trade,  or  the  Barhary  piracies,  took  the  pre¬ 
cedence  in  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  several  of  his  notes,  seems  to  triumph  over 
Raroniiis  and  her  abettors  of  the  papacy,  who  contend  fertile 
indepeiich'iiee  of  the  eeelesiiistical  on  the  secular  power  of  the 
8la(e  during  (he  earlier  ai^es  of  Christianity,  because  he  iinds 
that  Constantine  exerciseil  a  sii|)r(‘me  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
Is  he  not  aware  that  there  are  a^es  of  Christianity  still  earlier 
than  that  in  which  CJonst'*n(ine  lived  ?  Does  he  not  perceive 
that  if  he  is  entitled  to  triuin))h  over  Baronins,  others  may  for 
the  same  kind  ot  reason  triumph  over  him  ?  Is  it  not  a  more 
important  iiupiiry,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and 
its  ri'l  ition  to  men  from  the  spirit  of  its  laws  and  from  the 
design  of  its  author  ?  We  most  not  sutler  such  a  delusion  to 
be  put  upon  us,  as  look  to  Constantine  for  a  model  of  Chris¬ 
tian  discipliii.*.  For  what  purpose  have  we  receiveil  the  Gospels? 
There  arc  iiiupiestionahly  reasons  whii  h  may  justify  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  in<|uirics  similar  to  this  on  which  Mr.  Brown  has  l)et'ii 
einploytMl  ;  hut  in  our  times,  and  in  the  cirenmstanct's  and  for 
the  purposes  which  connect  themselves  with  the  claims  of  secular 
mas'isiratcs  to  iiittTpose  in  religions  matters,  it  is  altot^etlior 
futile  and  ridiculous  to  direct  our  view  to  Constaiiiine,  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  Ins  com  tiers  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Nicene  council, 
judu^intr  th«‘  Doiiatists,  ami  passing  sentence  in  the  Arian  con- 
trovers).  riu*  cpii'stioii  to  Ih^  determined,  is  the  (piestion  of 
right.  Ii  is  not  who  have  interfered  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Churth,  nor  wlu'n,  and  where,  magistrates  have  exercised 
jurisdieiioii  in  the  Church  ;  hut,  hy  what  title  and  authority  they 
have  presumed  to  order  and  control  the  faith  and  praiticc  of 
men  professinir  rcli:;ion.  Compared  with  this,  Mr.  Brown’s 
inquiry  is  ahsolulely  puerile. 

Thest^  are  not  the  times  to  make  a  demand  of  iinenlie^tefwd 
deference  to  authority,  or  to  hold  up  the  proceedings  of  relipt^ 
dictators  as  precedents.  Men  must  lie  instructed  in  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  obligations  on  which  their  duties  are  founded,  as 
well  as  in  the  dulu^s  themHelve»i  which  they  t»we  to  the  guurdiaut 
of  society,  fcivei  y  means  whicii  may  aid  man  in  his  endeavours 
to  act  worthily  as  a  rational  agent,  is  entithM  to  consideration  ^ 
but  we  cannot  rt^gard  the  productions  of  even  wise  and  good 
men,  as  entitled  to  that  character,  if  they  assign  political  duties 
to  the  same  class  of  ohhgations  as  those  which  are  religious. 
Custom  is  frequently  a  good  reason  with  respect  to  the  former  ; 
bat  it  is  without  meaning  as  applietl  to  the  latter.  We  cannot 
therefoie  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  meiliod  by  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  challenge  the  submission  of  mankind  to  human 
authority  in  any  matter  of  a  religious  nature.  Constantine  may 
have  played  the  t>raiit  over  inen^s  consciences;  ami  so  may 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Queen  Mary,  and  other  sovereigns  : 
but  wiiy  are  we  not  to  repel  a  prescriptive  argument  foundsd 
on  their  acts  and  deeds,  apart  from  the  sanctions  of  Diviiis 
law,  without  which  they  can  be  regarded  as  acts  only  of  impiety 
and  crutdty  ^ 

It  is  then,  we  think,  hnt  a  very  partial  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  proceeding  in  a  business  so  great  and  weighty,  to 
merge  the  question  of  right,  and  to  urge  on  our  eonsideration 
the  facts  brought  forward  in  this  ‘  Inquiry.*  I'he  reasons  on 
which  their  force  as  laws  is  implie<l,  must  he  argued,  and  they 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  sentence  of  the  proper  jinlge.  Oo 
the  siihjecC  which  IMr.  Hrown  has  taken  in  hand,  tliiTe  is 
another  question  which  must  he  distinctly  met,  and  ime  much 
more  important  than  that  which  he  has  represented  as  the 
ulterior  question,  to  the  ex|M)sitioii  of  the  practice  o4'  Catholic 
States.  Before  we  proceed  farther  in  the  discussion  of  the  main 
point,  we  shall  extract  a  seiitHice  or  two  from  the  work  before 
us,  for  the  purjmse  of  more  fully  disclosing  to  our  readers  the 
object  and  opinions  o(  its  Author. 

*  It  must  not  be  concluded  because  1  contend  that  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  ages  of  Christianity  the  strong  coercive  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown  over  the  aft'aira  of  the  church  is  every  where  inunifest,  that 
1  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  contend  for  the  proprit  ty,  or  even 
the  right  of  exercising  that  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  then  curried :  for  it  has  been  my  sole  busint  ss  to  show  what 
that  jurisdiction  was  ;  and  if  1  have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in 
placing  that  point  in  a  clearer  light  than  that  in  winch  it  has  yet  been 
exhibited,  1  shall  readily  leave  to  others  the  more  ditiicult  but  not 
more  laborious  task  of  shewing  what  that  jurisdiction  ought  to  have 
been.*  Prelace^  p.  xiii. 

The  following  paragraph  contains  one  of  Mr.  Hrown*8  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  facts  detailed  by  him  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Douatisi  Schism,  which  is  certainly  very  correctly  inferred  from 
tboae  proceedings  which  be  has  recorded.  We  quote  it  to  shew 
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ihc'  intent  and  Scanners  of  the  Author’s  mind  in  this  work. 
Had  he  satisfied  himself  with  a'<si<Tninrr  to  the  whole  transaetiou 
its  proper  character,  as  an  instance  of  misdirected  authority,  and 
i4  dire<‘t  persecution,  we  should  not  have  withheld  our  sulfra^e 
in  hishehalf;  hut  when  the  only  use  to  be  made  of  such  a 
sentence,  is  to  assert  the  juiisdietion  of  the  Crown  in  relii^ious 
affairs,  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  by  forbearinir  to  mark  it  with 
onr  ccnsun».  ^riu*  Author  is  rrh»rrin‘>^  to  die  decision  of  (Con¬ 
stantine  on  the  appeal  of  the  Numidiaii  bishops  au^ainst  Cecilian, 
in  the  affair  of  the  Donatists. 

‘  Tenth  :  'Fbat  having  acouitted  the  respondent  (CecilianJ  on 
this  oppral  of  the  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  laid  to  his  charge, 
iheenipcior  punished  the  appellant  bishops  (the  leaders  of  '  the  Dona- 
lists)  for  their  irregular  and  schisinutical  conduct,  (for  tliere  was  no 
pretence  to  charge  them  with  a  violation  of  any  civil  law  of  the 
empire,)  hy  confiscating  tlicir  goods;  confining  tiiem  in  prison;  or 
sending  them  into  exile,  as  a  commutation  of  the  punishment  of 
deiith,  with  which,  previously  to  entering  on  the  appeal,  he  had 
threatened  to  visit  whichever  patty  ho  sliould  find  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  church.’  p.  20. 

We  wish  (Mir  readers  to  attend  carefully  to  this  passage,  and 
to  judge  of  the  design  of  a  work  info  which  such  a  sentence 
can  he  iiUrodnccd  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  severest  reprobation.  Pernonn  against  trliutn  there  is 
HO  pretence  to  charge  them  with  a-  riuliition  of  ang  citil 
lawy  punished  hg  the  supreme  magistrate  of  a  State^  jire- 
sents  spell  a  s(dij(*ct  to  the  tlionglits  of  all  nuiiikind  in  whom 
reason  is  not  extingnislied,  as  may  well  rivet  tlieir  attention. 
We  say,  itslioiddnot  he  hastily  dismissed  from  the  consideration 
of  our  read(Ts  ;  and  we  repeat,  that  the  coiidemnution  of  such 
condui  t  is  not  necessary  to  the  design  of  the  present  work. 

'I'o  the  jurisdiction  itself  then  Mr.  Hrowii  has  iiotliiiig  to 
oppose.  I  lis  scnijilcs  and  objections  attach  only  to  the  iiiaiiiuT 
in  wliicli  it  might  he  exercised.  I'lie  coercive  power  of  the 
(hown,  or,  in  oilier  words,  the  arbitrary  will  id  Coiislaiiline, 
may  have  gone  too  far  to  receive  Mr.  Hrowii’>  approbation; 
ileeds  may  have  been  perpetrated  hy  its  order,  which  lie  may 
ti'el  disposed  to  condemn  ;  hut  that  {’onstantine  should  he  the 
ruler  ol  the (Miureli,  is  clearly  udmittiMi.  In  conformity  with  this 
sentiment,  we  find  the  Author  speaking  of  (he  secuilar  magis¬ 
trate's  intcrfert'iice  in  (In*  (’liiircli,  as  an  ‘  original  and  general 
‘  rule,’  i^refare^  p.  rii. —  as  ‘  an  estahlislied  rule,’  p.  i.r. — as 
‘  (he  ancient  rigliis  of  the  crown,'  p,  .r. — and  in  f).  jriii.  he 
speaks  of  ‘  the  propiT  asceiidencv  of  (lie  estahlislied  religion.’ 

W  e  cannot  pass  hy  language  of  this  kind,  hut  feel  ourselves 
hound  to  expose  its  injustice.  As  wc  shall  eiideavonr  to  prove 
that  the  principles  on  wliicli  Mr.  B.’s  whole  argument  is  con- 
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NirucltHl,  are  erroneous  and  inlsdiievons,  >ve  have  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  state  tlieiii  witli  as  much  precision  us  possible.  He 
assumes,  that  tlie/mterrercnce  of  Constantine,  in  ihe  atVairs  of  the 
Cluirch,  \>as  a  legitimate  interfert'uce,  which  could  he  wron^ 
only  hy  accident,  us  it  mi<;ht  he  carried  to  an  undue  extent ; 
aiu),  as  he  stati  s  the  tpiestion  of  rii^lit,  it  imports  not  the  pos¬ 
sible  injustice  of  the  interference,  hut  merely  its  improprieties 
in  particular  instances  ;  ‘  he  leaves  toothers  the  task  of  shew- 
‘  intx  i’  whether  such  an  interference  ouj;lit  to  he  admitted, 
or  the  contrary,  hut  *  what  that  interference  ou^ht  to  liavc 
‘  been  a  mode  of  expression  which  certainly  assumes  tho 
question  of  ri^lit  as  already  determined. 

If  the  II  such  a  Jurisdiction  be  acknowledti^ed,  who  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  limits  within  which  it  ou^ht  to  have  been  confined  ? 
Who  is  to  he  the  jud^e  of  its  proper  ran^e  ?  Are  the  hounda- 
rics  nccordinti^  to  which  this  interference  shall  he  restricted  or 
enlar^eil,  any  others  than  those  which  the  mind  of  the  party  in¬ 
terfering  will  assign  ?  Clearly  not ;  for  he  himself  is,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  party,  the  jud*^*^  of  what  shall  he  proper, 
lie  alone  is  to  determine  when  his  interference  shall  lie  exerted, 
and  when  it  shall  be  suspemhul  or  witlulrawn.  Who  was  to 
jud^e  the  acts  of  Constantine  exercising  ecclesiastical  juris- 
iliction  ?  And.  hy  whom  was  its  extent  to  be  defined  ?  By  the 
bishops  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  this  would  he  to  concede  their 
superiority  over  the  monarch.  By  the  laws  of  the  empire  ?  No; 
for  the  laws  of  the  empire  had  no  direct  reference  to  Christianity, 
previously  to  Conslantimfs  time,  and  such  as  were  then  enacted 
in  relation  to  it,  were  purely  the  expression  of  Constantine's 
o\Mi  mind.  'I  hc  acknowledgement  then  of  Constantine's  rii^lit 
to  interfere  in  the  ulVairs  of  the  Church,  amounts  to  nothing 
sliort  of  admitting  his  authority  to  <lo  as  he  himself  might 
please. 

No  other  account,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  can  be  given  why 
Constantine  ruleil  over  the  Clinrch,  than  that  he  was  pleased 
so  to  tlo.  But  if  Constantine  ruled  the  Church,  because  he 
possessed  the  means  of  coercing  its  members,  every  person, 
capable  of  exerting  the  same  force,  must  be  considered  as  pos¬ 
sessing  a  title  to  ecclesiastical  dominion  equally  legitimate, 
(■alcrius,  the  predecessor  of  ('onstuntine,  published  an  edict, 
in  which  he  commaiided  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  had 
embraced  ('hristianity,  to  return,  on  pain  of  death,  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  pagiin  ancestors.  Now  it  undeniably  follows, 
that  if  Constantine  was  right,  as  the  supreme  secular  ma¬ 
gistrate  ol  the  .'^tale,  in  interfering  with  religion,  Galerius  could 
not  he  wrong  in  his  interference.  Interference  in  religion,  even 
in  rcsjHict  of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not  commence  witli  Coii- 
^'tantiiic ;  and  wc  certainly  expect  some  better  answer  from  a 
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defender  of  Constanline’s  measures,  than  the  allegation,  that 
Gttleriiis  was  h  heatlien,  but  that  C^mstauline  was  a  Christian 
If  it  was  one  of  the  rii^hts  ol  the  imperial  authority,  to  control 
religion,  it  was  as  inueli  the  rijxht  of  (ialerius  to  demand  the 
obeilienee  of  the  peojde  to  his  edicts,  as  it  could  he  the  ri^t 
of  Constantine  to  preMTihe  to  them  by  his  maiuiales.  Thus 
we  shall  establish,  by  the  s  iine  rule,  tliat  to  persecute  Chris¬ 
tians  at  one  tim<%  ami  to  ^pare  them  at  another,  are  equally 
to  be  commetided  as  jmate  acts;  that  whether  they  be 
torturetl  and  (h‘stroyed,  or  sullered  to  ex<*rcise  their  worship 
and  diseiplint*  undistni  bed,  it  is  the  same  as  to  etpiitY  ;  since  it  U 
eyitlent,  that  die  pt  rsecutioii  of  Christians  hy  a  heathen  em¬ 
peror,  is  ns  just  a  proeeetliii^  as  is  the  persecution  of  any  sect 
of  Cliristiaiis,  the  Novatiuns  for  example,  hy  a  Christian  em¬ 
peror  ;  that  is  to  say,  both  emperors  were  exercisiiii^  a  juris¬ 
diction  over  tlie  relii^ious  opinions  and  proft^sioii  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure:  “  Whom  they 
**  would  they  sh*w,  and  whom  they  vvouhl  they  saveil  alive.’* 
The  ipicstiou  to  he  solved,  is  not  implicated  with  the  reli^ous 
profession  of  the  persons  over  whom  they  exercise<l  this  coer¬ 
cive  power,  as  if  the  rii^ht  or  the  wron^,  which  it  involves,  were 
to  be  determined  hy  dillerence  of  that  kind,  h»it  relates  solely  to 
the  reasons  (»n  which  that  coercion  is  rested  ;  and  as  these  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  minds  of  the  eoerein^  parties,  they  are 
esstMitiully  the  same  in  hotli  cas(>s.  If  (Constantine  had  power 
to  rule  the  (’’hureh,  so  had  (lalerins.  Interference  in  reli^on, 
as  practised  hy  the  former  emperor,  is  just  as  correct  a  prece¬ 
dent  as  is  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  i'his  would  justify  the 
proscription  of  (y'liristians  at  (^>ustantinople,  and  that  would 
sanciioii  the  persecution  of  (*hristians  and  Mohammedans  at 
Li  shoii,  or  at  L^)udon.  Into  such  absurdities  and  mischiefs  do 
they  phiiii^e,  who  recoc;uise  in  human  power  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  relipon ! 

‘The  emperor,’  (Constantine,)  says  Mr.  Brown,  ‘  frequently 
‘  asserieil,  that  the  care  of  the  church  was  committed  to  him, 

‘  (as  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  during;  his  reiijn,  provc's  that 
‘  they  believed  it  to  have  been  ooininitted).’  By  whom,  and 
by  what  instrument  of  conveyance,  was  this  ‘  care’  committed 
to  Constantine  ?  51  r.  Brow  n  lias  incurred  a  heavy  rcs|H)nsi- 
bility,  if,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  he  has  met  with 
such  a  tlociiment,  and  conceals  the  knowledge  of  it.  As  it 
could  be  nothin*^  less  than  a  Oivine  it)iumuuieation,  it  would 
be  fully  satisfactory,  if  pro|>crly  verifietl,  ami  all  objections  to 
‘  the  t‘cclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  in  the  early  a(^»’s 
‘  of  Christianity,*  would  be  silenced  by  its  production.  The 
only  proof,  however,  that  the  care  of  the  Cbureli  w  as  committed 
to  Constantine,  is  his  own  assertion  to  that  effect.  This  kind 
of  proof  would  make  strange  work  in  its  application  to  other 
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jiurposes.  His  Holiness  of  Rome  asserts,  that  to  him  the  care 
of  the  Church  is  committed,  and  he  announces  hims«df  to  the 
world  rts  ihc  Vic»*uerent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  Protestants  then 
I  look  to  theinselyes.  The  conduct  of  the  Cletiry  pioved  that 
they  helieved  the  care  of  the  Church  was  committed  to  Con¬ 
stantine.  Doubtless  1  And  do(^  not  tlu^  c*ouduct  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy  prove  that  thpy  believe  the  can*  of  the  Church  to  be 
commit  led  to  the  Po)>e  r  This  ariifument  is  most  admirable.  It 
may  very  copiously  he  proiluced  to  prove,  that  the  care  of  the 
Church  is  committed  to  the  st*cul  ti  mat^istrate ;  hut  vve  must, 
however,  have  someihiiig^  better  than  this  ussertiuir,  »nd  this 
believitiir,  to  warrant  the  submiKsiou  of  our  eonscietu  t^h  lo  Em¬ 
perors,  or  Kin^s,  or  Popes.  Till  we  shall  be  favoured  with 
another  revelation  from  heaven,  introducin*'  a  new  eeoiiomjy 
nnd  o^ivin^  us  instructions  on  the  subj(*ct  of  ndiepous  obedi* 
^  ence,  we  must  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  existing  ilispensationi 
and  call  no  iirm  master,  remembering  that  in  religion,  our  sole 
master  is  Christ. 

A  correct  exposition  of  the  causes  in  whicli  tlie  opinions  and 
practice  of  Constantine,  as  an  arbiter  and  ruler  over  the  Church, 
^  orii^inate^l,  would,  we  believe,  furnish  a  most  ex>mplete  refuta* 
tion  of  every  claim  with  which  he  has  been  considered  as  in¬ 
vested.  We  have  not  room  for  a  statement  of  every  particular 
j  which  we  mij^lit  be  able  to  otter  on  this  subject ;  we  shall,  how- 
I  ever,  attempt  to  exhibit  the  character  and  pretensions  of  Con- 
J  stantine,  some  \  hat  more  approximating  to  truth  than  as  they 
have  been  commonly  represented. 

>  At  the  period  of  his  assuming  the  purple,  Coiistaiitiiie  had 
,  not  discanled  Paganism.  Both  Eusebius  (Vita  Conhtun.  Lib. 
I,  27 Jy  and  Socrates  (Hist.  Lib.  I,  2>,  deseril»e  him,  when  en- 
l^ajjed  in  his  preparations  to  u;ive  battle  to  Miixeiitius,  as  deli- 
bcratin«^  with  himself  to  what  deity  he  should  address  his  sup- 
plicatit)ns  for  aid  in  that  warfare.  On  the  defeat  of  Maxeiitius, 
I  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  joint  Emperors,  C'onstantine  and 
liicinius,  for  the  protection  of  relii;ioiiists  of  every  deseription, 
i  Pa»jan  and  Christian,  leavinc^  them  in  thll  ami  free  possession 
of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  a  natural  and  4‘i|ual  claim. 
‘  We,’  say  these  personai^es,  ‘  hiivini^  lonu^  considered  ihat  the 

*  freedom  of  ndig^ious  worship  on^lit  not  to  be  restraineti,  but 
‘  that  every  person  should  enjoy  the  rii^ld  ot  attendiiiij:  to  rcli- 
‘  Ijion,  as  he  himself  may  please;  and  that  we  should  allow,  ai 
‘  well  to  Christians  as  to  all  otheis,  tin*  rij^lit  of  worsiiippin^^ 
‘  as  they  may  freely  chuse  ;  declan;  our  will  that  no  person 

*  shall  be  hindered  front  professint^  the  (’liristian  ndii^ion,  and 
‘  that  every  |)erson  be  free  to  adopt  the  relii^ion  o, onions  and 

I  ‘  practice  which  he  approves.’*  Here  we  perceive  that  the 

*  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  X.  5.  p.  t80.  Ed.  Reading. 
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subjects  of  (be  empire  were  not  to  be  molested  for  their  religion 
whether  it  were  Christ iunity  or  Fa&c^nism,  which  is  left  to  the 
arbitration  ol  their  own  minds.  No  force  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  conscience.  Protection  w  as  atVonled,  without  respect  ofrei 
li^ons  profession,  to  every  subject.  Belitrion  is  treated  (as  it 
always  ouii^lil  to  be)  as  a  personal  aiVair  in  which  the  civil  |>ower 
of  the  State  mii^ht  not  inU  rfere.  By  what  reasons  sliall  we  be 
prevented  trom  setting  aside  the  whole  tenor  and  tendency  of 
Mr.  B.’s  pa^es,  in  our  assuming  of  the  prior  validity  and  justice 
of  this  edict  over  all  the  subsetpicnt  interference  and  acts  ofCon- 
htaiitine  Iftherit^hts  which  it  reco^^nises  and  establishes,  be 
founded  in  justice,  then  it  undenialdy  follows,  that  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  measure  of  a  contrary  kind  was  unjust.  It  was  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Kmperor's  authority,  to  assure  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

(Constantine  liad  not  yet  learned  to  rule  (he  consciences  of 
men  ;  them,  we  find,  he  leaves  in  uninterniiued  possession  of 
their  native  liberty .  Soon  after  the  death  of  .Maxentins,  but 
es]>ecially  after  tiie  defeat  of  l/icinius,  when  (Constantine  held 
solely  the  reins  of  power,  and  (he  ministers  of  the  (Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  already  seeulari/<Ml  in  spirit,  aiul  aspiring  to  worldly  pre¬ 
eminence,  ohtaineil  aect*ss  to  his  presence,  and  ingratiated  them¬ 
selves  w  ith  the  lanperor,  he  assumed  (he  oflice  of  prescribing  to 
the  faith  of  mankind.  For  the  possession  of  his  favour,  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Christian  churches  hui  tered  their  independance. 
They  solicited  his  attention  to  their  controversies.  'I'hey  made 
him  the  arbiter  of  (heir  dillerences,  not  because  he  was  w  ise,  but 
beeanse  be  was  powertiil.  He  was  flattered  by  them  into  the 
belief  of  the  most  monstrous  tenets,  importing  his  supremacy 
over  thel'liristiaii  communities  of  the  empire.  The  most  extra¬ 
vagant  panegyrics  were  lavished  upon  him,  and  his  unworthy 
adulators  ascribed  to  him  the  honours  and  prerogative  of  (he 
divinity.  'I'he  otVice  of  proscrihing  to  the  faith  of  mankind,  and 
of  judging  ulfences  against  the  (lospel,  which  the  invisible  Head 
of  tilt' Church  has  (diallcnged  as  exclusively  his  own,  was  ac¬ 
counted  proper  for  a  mortal.  Oonstantinc  became  the  judged 
heresy.  He  summoned  and  presidetl  in  ecclesiastical  councils. 
He  published  rescripts  and  issued  edicts,  not  as  formerly,  to 
assure  the  subjects  of  the  empire  of  protection  in  the  exercise  ot 
their  religion,  hut  to  denounce  religious  opinions,  and  to 
threaten  the  inlliction  of  (he  most  severe  ))nnishnients  against 
all  persons  whose  tenets  and  discipline  might  not  correspond 
to  the  standard  which  he  proposed.  ‘  \Vhy,’  exclaims  the 
Kmperor,  in  an  ordinance  which  ho  |>iihlishcd  against  the  Nova- 
tians  and  others,  ‘  why  should  we  hear  any  longer  with  your 
‘  impieties  !  You  shall  not  dare  in  future  to  meet  logelbcr 
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*  you  are  depriveil  of  the  places  in  wliieh  you  have  been  accus- 
‘  toined  to  assemble.’'*^  In  a  letter athiressetl  by  (Constantine  to 
Alexander,  Bisiiop  ot  Alexandria,  and  Arius,  one  of  his  presby¬ 
ters  at  the  coinmenoement  of  the  Arian  controversy,  he  (Irnoini- 
nates  the  points  in  dispute  betwf'cn  these  ecclesiastics  trivial,  and 
is  pleased  to  consider  their  opposition,  as  a  contest  about  words. f 
Soon  after,  however,  his  letter  to  the  Alexandrians,  informing 
tliem  of  the  proceediiujp^  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  spoke  a  very 
ditiVrent  kind  of  language.  The  opinions  of  Ariiis  arc  there 
j  stigmatized  as  ‘  wicked  doctrines  ;*  he  himself  is  described  as 
an  impudent  servant  ‘  of  the  devil  ;*  his  Imoks  are  ordered  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  punishment  of  death  is  d(K*lanul  against  e%'ery 
person  refusing  to  destroy  tliem.J;  The  result  of  (Constantine's 
interference  in  the  . case  of  the  Donatists,  we  shall  give  in  Mr. 
Brow  n's  w  ords.  J'he  sentence  of  the  Kmperor,  he  remarks, 
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‘  Was  soon  followed  by  the  enaction  of  some  severe  laws  against  a 
sect  which  had  so  often  been  condemned  by  various  tribunals,  to 
whose  cognizance  the  Emperor  had  referred  the  decision  of  their 
complaints.  By  one  of  these  he  deprived  them  of  their  churches, 
und  other  places  of  assembly,  wliich  lie  confiscated  to  the  public  trea¬ 
sury,  ut  the  same  time  forbidding  them  to  as.semble  themselves  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  He  likewise  sequestered 
the  private  property,  of  those  whom  he  hud  condemned,  and  even  sen¬ 
tenced  some  ot  them  to  death  ;  though  he  afterwards  seems  to  have 
commuted  this,  for  a  milder  punishment,  most  probably  that  of  exile, 
which  some  of  them  certainly  underw'cnt.*  p.  14*. 

This  was  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  !  These  were  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Emperor  Constantine!  It  cannot  he  doubted  that 
Constantine  interfered  in  the  concerns  oj’  the  Cliurcb ;  that  is, 
he  em)>loyod  his  jiowcr  to  coerce  conscience,  and  to  punish  its 
exercise  in  religion.  Hut  whence  did  he  derive  that  authority  ? 
Who  committed  the  care  of  the  Church  to  him  ?  Who  gave  Con¬ 
stantine  authority  to  pronounce  the  opinions  of  men  erroneous  ? 
The  power  w  hicli  he  possessed,  was  corn'ct,  as  it  was  exercised 
for  the  regulation  of  political  affairs  ;  but  it  was  most  flagitious 
as  directed  towards  religion,  the  cognizance  of  which  no  mortal 
can  claim.  (Jhristiauity  could  not,  in  the  least,  be  atleirted  by 
the  elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  im|K'rial  throne  ;  its  relations 
to  Ulan  were  still  tlie  same,  its  spirit  and  its  laws  being  unalter¬ 
able.  Human  [lowcr  can  never,  by  any  of  its  acts,  obtain  tlie 
assent  of  the  mind  to  truth,  which  cun  he  received  only  on  the 
perception  of  its  existence  ;  hence,  tlic  (lospel,  which  can  benefit 
Ulan  only  as  lie  sincerely  recuives  it,  and  yields  himself  to  its  in¬ 
fluence,  was  coniinitted  to  tlic  world  by  its  Author,  accompanied 

*  Euseb.  Vita  Constant.  Lib.  III.  ()!•,  65,  pp.  G20,  621,  Ed.  Reading, 
t  Ibid.  Lib.  II. 71.  p.  .571. 

%  Socratis  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Lib.  I.  9.  p.  31.  Ed.  Rcaibng. 
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the  cvidencfH  of  lU  divinity,  to  take  its  course;  to  btre*. 
jected  orembruee<l  by  tbos«?  to  whom  it  inii^bt  be  tendered,  it 
their  o\v  II  peril  It  was  noth  mu;  less  than  a  forcible  and  moit 
perni(*ioiis  inva!»ion  of  the  i'liristiaii  relit^ioii,  when  CoiiNtantine 
undeitook  to  be  the  jud«;e  of  its  professors.  The  fear  of  hu 
wrath  tn'caine  the  principle  of  a  hypocritical  proselytism  ;  and 
the  ho|>e  of  his  favour  eiii^asfcd  men  in  a  false  avowal  of  disciple* 
ship.  There  ir^  but  too  mueh  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  laboured  and  i^or&^eous  paneuryncs  of  Euse* 
bins  on  the  Emperor's  piety,  Constantine  was  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principl(*s,  and  still  b^ss  with  the  spirit  of  Ike 
Gospel,  lie  indeed  could  dictatt*  o^oov^ioc  to  the  Nicene  Coun¬ 
cil,  as  the  measure  of  the  true  faith  ;  he  could  proclaim  his  in¬ 
tention  to  nnliic'e  inaiikind  from  error  to  th.e  risrht  way;  be 
could  provide  sph  inlul  haiiquets  for  the  bishops  who  freipiented 
bis  court,  ill  which  Eusebius  could  perceive  a  i*epresentaiiuii  of 
Christ's  kiiiurdoni ;  lie  could  erect  magnificent  cliurclies,  and  en¬ 
dow  them  with  riches;  and  be  could  trust  to  a  baptism  admini¬ 
stered  almost  in  bis  last  inoiueiits,  and  purposely  deferred  till  the 
shades  ol  ileadi  were  darkeniiiu;  bis  eyes,  for  the  piiru;ation  of 
the  sins  of  bis  whole  life  !  'I'lie  contaminations  of  ^nilt,  which  he 
bad  contracted,  and  the  stains  of  blood  which  be  had  nnri^t- 
(Hiusly  and  unnaturally  shed,  were,  in  bis  expectation,  to  be 
waslied  away  by  the  sacred  mysteries,  as  the  baptismal  waters 
were  then  denominated. 

But  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  character  of  Constantine,  it  be- 
lonc'ed  not  to  him  to  prescribe  relie^ious  tenets,  and  to  enforce 
them  by  secular  authority.  The  proofs  of  his  interlerence  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Church,  are,  it  must  he  «^ranted,  very  abundant 
and  very  decisive  :  but  whither  do  they  tend  t  Most  <*ei’tainly  not 
to  convince  us  that  religion  is  the  proper  element  for  human 
power ;  and  as  little  that  truth  can  be  benefited  by  its  assistance. 
The  consecpience  of  Constantine’s  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
of  tile  Church,  was,  ‘  That  the  Christian  religion,  which,  for  300 
‘  years  after  the  ascension  ol  Jesus,  had  been  spreadinc;  overt 

*  lari^'partof  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  without  the  assistance 

*  of  secular  power  and  church  authority,  and  at  the  convening 
‘  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  was  almost  every  where  throuj^li  those 
‘  countries  in  a  floiirishint^  condition,  in  the  space  of  another 

*  300  years,  or  a  little  more,  was  greatly  corrupted  in  a  large 

*  part  of  that  extent,  its  tjloi  y  debased,  and  its  light  almost  cx- 

*  linguisbetl  1’  Lurdner  m  Vredih.  ro/.  8,  p.  24. 

It  nva;,  be  very  convenieni  to  some  persons  to  use  the  kind  of 
of  language  wbieli  we  find  adopted  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  su- 
pfeiue  secular  power  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  Church  were 

*  onceop{>osing  powers,'  between  which  a  union  was  effected  in  tbr 
age  of  CoostaoUne  ;  but  a  sober  inquirer,  whose  sole  object 
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trulli,  will  feel  himself  dissatisfied  with  it ;  and,  after  the  fullest 
examination  of  its  import,  when  compared  with  the  nature  of 
Christianity  and  the  facts  of  history, compelled  to  reject  it,  as  im¬ 
pertinent  and  deceptive.  It  is  not  true  that  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  op|M)SiMl  to  the  secular  authority  of  the  State, 
abedience  to  civil  j^overnment  beins^  inculcated  hy  the  Gospel, 
and  exemplitied  in  tlie  conduct  of  Christians.  Christ  was  not  the 
rival  of  Caesar,  nor  did  he  call  mankind  to  become  his  followers 
for  the  pur|K)se  of  ens^ai^ing  them  in  contention  with  political 
rulers.  Cliristianity  never  presented  it^df  in  a  hostile  attitude 
a^inst  the  power  of  the  State  ;  it  was,  and  ever  must  be,  friendly 
to  the  order  of  society  and  theoflice  of  lawful  magistracy.  It  is 
uniformly  the  same  in  all  periods  in  its  aspect  towards  civil  go¬ 
vernment.  The  secular  power  was  opposed  to  Christian  pro¬ 
fession  as  often  as  restraint  ami  sulVering  were  intiicU'd  hy  the 
persons  exercising  it  against  Christians.  In  this  respect  the 
supreme  secular  power  in  the  hands  of  Constantine  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  was  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  for  they  fa¬ 
voured  only  their  own  party,  with  exemption  from  persecution. 
The  heathen  Kmperoi*8  were  not  always  persecutors  of  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  they  frequently  permitted  their  Christian  subjects  to  en¬ 
joy  an  interval  of  rest.  Their  forbearance,  however,  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  importing  a  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
power  of  the  StaK*.  Nor  could  their  conversion  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  have  identified  their  government  with  the  institute  of 
the  Gospel,  as  masters  of  its  iniliience.  Christianity  can  never 
form  a  union  with  the  supreme  power  of  a  State,  its  object  being, 
altogether,  of  a  dillerent  kind  from  the  end  to  which  civil  autho¬ 
rity  is  legitimately  directed.  Christianity  addresses  itself  to 
men  as  individuals,  never  as  they  constitute  a  |>olitical  hmly. 
Nothing  of  its  nature  and  adaptations  can  he  learned  hut  from 
the  New  'i'estament,  in  which  tlie  whole  will  of  its  founder  is 
deposited.  Since,  therefore,  neither  Constantine,  nor  any  of  hii 
successors,  can  supply  the  authority  of  a  subsequent  revelation, 
empowering  them  to  preside  over  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
tlieir  acts  and  deeds,  in  connexion  witli  religion,  must  ever  stantl 
on  record  as  violations  of  right,  in  despite  ofthe  Gospel,  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  Christ’s  authority,  and  outrages  on  the  consciences  of 
mankind.  T'o  represent  them  in  any  other  shape,  is  to  confound 
all  moral  distinctions. 

The  will  of  civil  riders,  moved  and  guided  by  worldly  and 
ambitious  prelates,  ordering  a  part  of  tlieir  subjects  to  be  tor¬ 
mented  and  destroyed,  or  degraded  from  their  proper  level  in 
society,  and  providing  indulgences  and  riches  for  another  part 
of  them,  is  too  frequently  the  chief  business  of  union  l>etwecii  the 
^ular  i>ower  of  a  State  and  the  Church.  The  resistance  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Constantine’s  time,  to  the  pa- 
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trona^e  which  he  oftered  then),  have  been  as  a  sovereii^n 

medicine  in  the  crisis  ot' an  ularinin?  disorder :  their  flatteries  and 
their  coinplianct's  were  as  unctions,  ‘  which,  while  they  smooth 
the  ‘  skin,  strike  inward,  and  envonoin  tlie  lite-hlood.’  No  other 
proof’  is  recpiired,  tlian  the  proceedint^s  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
recorded  as  they  are  hy  most  partial  writers,  in  which  tlie  celi¬ 
bacy  of  the  clerii:y  was  almost  adopted  as  an  ecclesiastical  canon, 
and  principle  was  irrossly  sacrificed  to  worldly  interest,  amid  the 
ehuHitions  of  party  spirit,  and  the  tumults  of  discordant  opinion, 
to  evince  that  the  spirit  of  primitive  subjection  to  Christ,  bv 
which  alone  the  purity  of  his  institutions  can  he  preserved,  was 
not  the  prevailinij^  temper  amont^  the  prelates  who  received  Con- 
staiitineN  commands  as  law.  'I'he  influence  and  authority 
which  that  Kmperor  heijan  to  exercise  over  the  affairs  of  religion, 
were,  in  their  conseipiences,  most  fatal  to  the  rii^hts  of  civil 
rulers  ;  more  ])ernicious  to  the  interests  of  true  piety,  and  more 
dc*structive  to  the  rii^hts  and  lives  of  mankind,  than  a  thousand 
other  plafijues.  Only  the^  lightest  woes  were  falliii!^,  when 
Heathen  Kmperors  were  the  persecutors  of  Christians ;  the 
heaviiMst  were  to  come  in  succeedinu^  times,  and  the  first  of  the:i\ 
descemled  when  Constantine  proclaimed  himself  to  he  the  arbiter 
of  reliijious  profession.  In  the  distrihution  of  the  ii^ifts  which 
he  so  profusely  lavished  on  the  obsctpiious  bishops  of  his  court, 
he  scatteretl  the  seeds  of  most  hitter  miseries,  which  in  their  ma¬ 
ture  growth  were  the  portion  of  civil  rulers.  The  dcfijradaiion 
of  sovereigns,  who  were  compelled  to  bow  their  lofty  heads  to 
tJie  Popes  of  Kome,  and  own  themselves  their  vassals, — a  melan¬ 
choly  and  inj^lorious  bondas^e, — the  «e(|uestration  of  their  kiinj- 
doiiTs,  and  shame  and  sutVerins:s  in  their  most  humiliatini;  and 
wretched  forms,  spranj^  from  the  unholy  usurpation  of  secular 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  mankind  :  a  rii^hteous  but  ter¬ 
rible  retribution. 

We  ipiit  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  stronp^cst  protestation 
ai(aii)st  any  appeals  to  the  proceedings  of  Constantine,  as  prece¬ 
dents  hy  which  to  settle  (piestions  of  Christian  import ;  and  we 
would  admonish  Mr.  H.  that  hy  referrins^  to  them  for  the  purpose 
be  has  in  view,  he  argues  our  liberty,  by  citini;  examples,  not  ol 
justice,  but  of  tyranny. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  that  fhe  Author  of  this  in¬ 
quiry  should,  after  the  facts  which  he  has  detailed,  after  the  per¬ 
secuting  edicts  to  which  his  hook  contains  more  than  one  re¬ 
ference,  and  after  (he  confiscations  and  hanishments  which  he 
lias  rccordeil  as  resnUin^  from  the  dominion  over  conscience 
which  this  emperor  claimed  and  exercised,  assert,  that  ConsUn- 
tinc  ‘  manifested  a  most  anxious  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  ol 
‘  the  church  unbroken.’  (J^ee  p.  32.)  This  is  clearly  the  Itn- 
•^na^ja  of  encomium  ;  but  in  reference  to  such  a  persou  and  to 
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!iudi  transactions,  can  language  like  this  lx*  approf^riato  ? 
>Vhat  |>crse<nitoi’  has  not  manifesttMi  a  most  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  the  peace  ol’  the  Church  unbroken  ?  When 
Charles  the  IXth  of  France  perpetrated  the  atrocities  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew's  day,  when  Louis  the  XIV  tli  revoked  the  eilict  of 
Naiiti,  and  proscrihed  (he  Protestants  of  his  kingdom,  they  re¬ 
spectively  manifested  a  most  anxious  tlesire  to  preserve  tlui 
peace  of  the  Church  unhroken.  So  also  did  Vlary,  when  she 
kindled  the  fires  of  Sinithlield  ;  so  did  Flizaheth,  when  she  con* 
tleinned  the  Puritans  ;  so  did  James  the  First,  when  he  executed 
Ariuns  ;  and  so  has  every  lyrannizer  over  hmnan  conscience. 
The  Inquisition  itself  was  established  for  the  very  juirposc  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  peace  of  the  (Miurcli ;  and  its  most  atrocious  measures 
might  be  vindicated  hy  the  application  of  a  rule  which  would 
give  validity  to  the  acts  of  Constantine.  If  the  latter  are  of  au- 
tliority  us  precedents,  merely  biH'ause  they  are  recordcti  facts,  so 
are  the  former.  If  the  one  be  assumed  as  correct  in  practice, 
hocause  sanctioned  by  (he  clergy  among  whom  Constantine 
presided,  whose  will  was  their  law  ;  so,  for  a  similar  reason, 
are  the  other.  What  does  our  Author  mean  in  the  f^catonce 
with  which  ho  concludes  his  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Council  of  Nice  r 

‘  Ko  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  of  the  binding  force  of  a 
general  council  upon  every  part  of  the  empire.* 

If  nothing  more  is  intended  hy  these  expressions,  than  that 
the  power  of  the  emperor  was  employed  to  enforce  the  chHJrecs 
of  tliat  council,  and  (hat  (he  reception  of  the  Xicene  creed  and 
Mibmission  to  the  determinations  conveyed  in  the  emperor’s 
edicts  relative  to  religion,  were  <lcmandcd  on  jiuin  of  snlfering, 
no  |>ersoii  contests  the  fact ;  and  it  is  thcrelore  very  idle  to  set 
down  with  so  much  gravity,  so  very  trite  a  conclusion.  In  this 
wjiy,  every  instrument  which  has  dictated  to  (he  faith  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  canons  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  of  councils  and 
cabinets,  together  with  all  the  penal  sanctions  hy  which  they 
have  been  enforced,  might  be  a8suine<l  as  valid.  The  binding 
force  of  the  most  iniquitous  laws,  is  eipially  indubitable  with  that 
of  the  Nicene  council.  Who  questions  the  binding  force  of 
the  sanguinary  articles  enacted  hy  Henry  VIII..?  Such  re- 
presentiitions  are  evidently  of  no  value  ;  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  nugatory.  They  are  facts  in  the  history  of  religious 
{)ersecution  ;  notliing  more. 

If,  however,  the  Author  employs  such  expressions  with 
another  intent,  and  exhibits  the  facts  to  which  he  refers,  as  pre¬ 
cedents  for  either  legislative  enactments  or  our  submission,  which 
in  fact  is  evidently  the  case,  then  wc  must  inquire  on  what  ground 
is  built  that  authority  which  assumes  the  control  of  conscience. 

Voi.  VII.  N.S.'  2  U 
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The  question  is  t>l;iin  an<i  direct.  Let  it  he  plainly  and  direetlr 
answered,  wiihovit  evasion  and  without  soj)histry.  ricclesiastieal 
jurisdiction  as  explained  hy  Mr.  H.  imports  the  rei^iilation  of 
reliiifious  idFairs  hy  tlie  seevdar  mai^istrate.  But  why  shonhl  hv 
rei^idate  n*liy;ioii  ?  Ileliijion  may  he  detinedas  the  rejjard  which 
intellii^ent  creatures  owe  to  the  Deity,  of  which  his  will  is  the 
sole  standard  :  to  ascertain  that  will,  is  therefore  the  husiness 
of  every  man.  In  what  does  the  importance  of  reli2;^ion  consist, 
but  in  its  relation  to  a  future  life,  ami  to  the  eternal  crood  or  evil 
which  awaits  the  moral  prohationcr  ?  ’Flie  distribution  of  that 
p^ood  or  evil  which  reliction  involves,  is  solely  the  preroj^ative  of 
tlie  Deity.  To  every  individual  belongs  the  lii^lit  of  personal 
juds^einent  in  relis^ion.  This  ])riuciple  heiu"*  achuitted,  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction  cannot  he  a  part  of  the  ris^hts  of  civil 
leq^islatiire.  The  principle  which  ]KM  vad(*s  Mr.  Brown’s  Incpiiry, 
is  most  hostile  to  the  ric^ht  of  private  judgement  in  n*lli;ion, 
for  it  assumes  in  every  pap^e  the  ri^ht  of  the  civil  mai^istrate  to 
control  the  relit^ions  opinion  and  practice  ;  and  we  think  that 
it  is  a  self-evitlcnt  proposition,  that  if  every  man’s  con¬ 
science  be  exclusively  empowered  to  manatee  the  wlioic  of 
bis  relifi^ions  concerns,  there  can  be  nothin*^  left  for  the  co|;- 
nizance  and  control  of  another  person. 

The  object  of  this  inipiiry  into  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  Crown,  is  to  maintain  the  interference  of  the  secular  antliority 
ill  relip^ions  ailairs,  directly  indeed  in  reference  to  the  ease  of 
the  Catholics.  The  Author,  however,  must  have  taken  a  very 
su|M'rficial  view  of  his  suhji'ct,  if  he  does  not  perceive  its  licar- 
ine^  beyond  the  line  of  that  controversy.  It  involves  all  classes 
of  dissentients  from  the  National  Kstahlisliment,  since  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  obtain  the  acknowlcdi^ement  of  a  controUinfr  jiower  in 
religion  over  the  suhjects  of  the  empire.  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Bill 
was  framed  precisely  on  the  principles  assumetl  in  the  ‘  In- 
‘  quiry.’  U  was  proposed  as  a  measure  of  res'ulation,  and  in¬ 
cluded  ill  its  provisions  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  tha 
appointment  of  Disseiitin;;  teachers.  It  was  projierly  considered 
as  an  attempt  to  fetter  the  conscience,  and  was  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  as  an  invasion  of  the  ris^hts  of  Christians.  Every  reason 
on  which  opposition  to  that  ill-advised  and  unjust  pro|)osal  was 
iouiidcd,  calls  for  the  explicit  reprobation  of  iImj  principles 
which  it  is  the  desii^n  of  the  present  work  to  countenance. 

It  must  be  rcmcmhcreil,  that  the  claim  of  a  veto,  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  against  the  ap|>ointmcnt  of  Uonaan 
Catholic  bishops,  includes  in  its  very  nature  a  nei'ativc 
ill  the  nomination  of  all  Christian  ministers.  If  the  civil 
|>ower  may  of  right  interfere  in  the  regulations  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  reliifiou*  ttocieiyy  objuctiner  wlien  it  may  be 
pleased,  to  the  leaders  of  its  worship  and  tlie  administrators 
of  its  ordinances^  aj)poiuting  to  those  oHiccs  persons  of  hi 
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own  sokrtinp:,  it  a  -soits  its  rompetenry  to  over-rule  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  all  (^liristiaii  clinrches  in  tlie  country.  The  ri«;ht 
and  j»ra(  lice  of  Dissenters  of  every  descrijuion,  i’reshyterians, 
Independents,  und  Methodists,  are  therefore  implicated.  The 
ride  vfhich  the  ‘  Inquiry’  would  estiihlisli,  prostrates  all  religious 
societies  before  the  secular  power  ;  for  ns  timt  ]>ower  is  repre- 
scnt4*d  ns  a  coiitrollinc^  authority,  it  is  necessarily  the  judsje  of 
its  own  iuti*rference,  and  no  dift'erence  ran  possibly  exist  between 
the  treatment  of  one  class  of  religionists,  and  that  of  another, 
but  such  as  its  cn\pric<  or  jiidi'cment  shall  create.  It  is  not 
the  direction  wliieli  the  secular  power  may  itive  to  its  decrees 
and  acts,  that  can  for  a  moment  he  contemplated  as  the  radical 
obj^  cthm  njrainst  it  ;  hut  it  is  to  the  fit^ht  itself  that  exception 
must  l>e- taken.  In  this  view  of  the  ars^umeiit,  which  we  contend 
is  tht' only  one  of  importance,  all  rolis^ious  classes  of  men,  as 
the  supporters  of  a  common  cause,  are  interested  in  the  opposi* 
tion  which  the  maintenance  of  their  most  valuable  rights  de* 
niands  to'aii  invasion  of  them. 

VVe  can  never  permit  ourselves  to  discuss  so  great  a  question 
as  the  present,  on  any  narrow  or  sclhsh  grounds.  In  our  hands 
it  must  always  he  a  general  question,  unlimited  by  connexion, 
uncontrolled  by  attachment.  VVe  cannot  separate  any  denomi-* 
nation  of  religious  persons,  from  the  question  of  religious  rights, 
since  to  all  classes  of  religious  professors  those  rights  are  the 
same.  We  purpose  adverting  to  this  view  of  the  subject  in  the 
sequel  of  our  remarks.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  take  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  ask  whether  llie  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdorn'ean 
be  either  enlightened  or  iiersnadeil  by  the  mode  of  instrnction 
which  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Inquiry’  has  adopted.  W  ill  they  jik^r- 
wive  a  parallel  in  the  cases  adduced  as  proofs  and  illnstrafions 
of  the  ewreive  power  of  Constantine,  and  their  present  circum- 
!*tanGes  ?  Not  only  do  they  ohjrct  to  the  refo  in  the  hands  of  a 
non -catholic  •  government,  as  a  measure  utterly  irrcconeileable 
with  the  principles  of  their  religion ;  but  they  are  at  variance 
with  their  opponents  on  the  question  of  right.  They’  opp<>se 
llie  demand  of  the  refo  as  unjust ;  and  can  this  objection  he  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  whole  question  set  at  rest  by  accumulating* 
proofs  of  a  practice  against  which  they  protest  ?  Mr.  Hrown 
proposes  to  collect  such  |)ro(>fs  down  to  the  jieriod  when  the 
Homan  Catholic  rcdigioii  ceased  to  he  the  religion  of  the  State. 
The  change  in  die  State  from  Popery  to  FVotestantism  is,  liow- 
fW,  the  verv  circumstance  which  creates  in  the  mind  of  a 
f-’atiiolic,  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  against  the  proposed  sub- 
miHsion.  On  every  view  of  the  subject  we  are  tlriven  hack  to 
ibe  question  of  right  as  the  only  prop»'r  one.  If  precedents  be 
^suined  as  Hie  rule  -of  duty  to  Catholics,  what  can  be  ex|>ected 
tho  result  of  such  a  method,  but  the  confirmatioD  ol  their 
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prijuitices,  and  ilu'ir  resolute  adherence  to  nil  the  teneN  of 
the  systeni  to  which  they  attach  themselves  ?  Hut  let  the 
<)uestion  of  rifijht  he  argued,  let  the  examination  of  claims  to  re- 
lic^inns  control  become  part  of  the  hnsiness  of  the  Romm 
Catholic,  and  the  papal  supremacy  itself  may  possibly  In?  (U. 
tecte^l  as  bclonu^int;  to  tiie  number  of  tyrannical  nsurpatious. 

Mr.  Brown  expresses  his  .wish,  rather  than  his  expectation, 
that  the  discaissions  on  the  Catholic  Question  may  terminate  in 
the  removal  of  the  pains,  |>enalties,  and  disabilities,  to  which  the 
(JfifholicH  arc  still  liable,  and  in  the  setmrinu;  to  professors  of  the 
Protvutnnt  faith,  the  fnll  enjoyment  of  those  rii^hts  of  con¬ 
science,  to  which  they  have  loiifif  so  strenuously  and  ef!ectuall> 
asserted  their  ri^ht.  Hut  what  are  ric^hts  of  conscience?  Do 
lln^y  not  belong  to  men  as  men  ?  Can  they  attacli  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  denomination  of  rclii^ionists  as  such  ?  Rights  of  con¬ 
science  are  anttvedent  to  relii^ious  profi'ssion.  The  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  lights  of  i*onscicnce,  is  itself  one  of  those  rifthts. 
Tliey  arc  evidently  inclusive  of  such  tliiin^s  as  come  directly 
under  the  sole  cognizance  of  every  individual,  the  jndi^emriU 
of  which  l)eloni;s  exclusively  to  himself,  and  for  the  nej^lect  or 
improvement  of  which  he  is  not  answerable  to  man.  Ui^its 
of  conscience  are  in  the  strictest  sense,  personal  ripthts ;  they 
cannot  therefore  bi',  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  matter  of  re¬ 
gulation  by  human  laws,  which  are  limited  to  political  ob¬ 
jects.  In  all  his  lyolitical  compacts,  then*fore,  and  in  every  act 
of  submission  to  civil  authority,  there  is  the  exception  of  those 
rights  on  the  part  of  every  individual.  Ric;hts  of  conscience 
are  so  |>cculiur  and  so  sacred,  that  in  all  their  extent,  they  are, 
in  reference  to  civil  le^islatnres,  extra-judicial ;  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  they  involve,  has  no  relation  to  human  tribunals. 
The  full  enjoyment  of  the  rii^hts  of  conscience  includes  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  those  rii^hts  without  molestation  or  himlerance ;  for 
no  person  can  fully  enjoy  a  ritfht,  the  exercise  of  which  exposes 
him  to  external  restraint.  The  ric^hts  of  conscience  are  tl>e 
|>erfect  freedom  of  the  mind  in  all  matters  of  religious  opinion 
and  nractice.  So  entirely  personal  are  these  rights,  that  no  in¬ 
dividual  may  lawfully  question  another  in  relation  to  them. 
The  very  knowledge  of  tliem  by  a  second  party,  can  result  only 
from  the  voluntary  communication  of  the  first.  No  man  can  be 
comj>elleil  to  declare  his  relictions  sentiments.  To  make  dis¬ 
tinctions,  thendore,  betwetm  mankind,  in  reference  to  rights  of 
conscience,  is  palpably  wrong.  To  refer  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Protestants  and  Papists,  as  a  religious  distinction,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  those  natural  rights,  in  the  manner  the  Author  has 
named  them,  is  extremely  impertinent  to  the  case.  A  Jew,  a 
Mahommedaii,  a  Hindoo,  a  Catholic,  arc  all  respectively,  equally 
witli  a  Protestant,  possessed  of  tlie  rights  of  conscience,  awl 
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equally  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  assertini'  them.  By  what 
title  does  the  Protestant  hohl  those  rights,  wliich  will  not  apply 
to  the  others  ?  Those  rights  belong  to  men  individually  and 
universally  :  tlie  religious  a|)pellations  which  they  bear,  and  all 
the  varietit*s  of  their  religious  opinions  and  practice  resulting 
from  the  rights  which  they  respectively  exercise,  must  not  be 
i  confounded  with  the  right  itself.  Nor,  us  ttie  right  is  the  same 
in  all,  can  there  possibly  be  any  superiority  in  one  human 
being,  as  the  basis  of  legislative  interference  or  control,  over 
another. 

51  r.  R.  speaks  of  *  the  j)roj>er  ascendenoy  of  the  religion  of 
‘  the  state.’  By  this  is  meant,  that  the  religion  of  some  persons 
^  shall  entitle  them  to  consideration  and  benefit  from  the  govern - 
i  inent  of  their  country,  which  are  to  he  withhehl  from  other  p<T- 
I  sons  not  of  the  same  religion.  Is  this  in  accordance  with  the 
acknowledgement  that  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  is  the  unalienahle  right  of  all  mankind  ?  Is  this  com¬ 
patible  with  the  reservation  of  the  whole  right  of  judging  men 
tor  their  religion  to  the  supreme  Being  ? 

The  ‘  proper'*  ascendency  of  religion,  consists  in  its  genuine 
influence  on  the  heart,  in  its  ])roducing  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  and  purifying  the  atVections  from  sin.  A  political 
ascendency  is  utterly  remote  from  the  Divine  purpose,  as  respect! 
the  end  of  religion,  and  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  :  the  “  kingdom  of  (’hrist  is  not  of  this  world.” 
It  is,  however,  a  political  ascendency  that  is  intended  by  the 
phrase  ‘  proper  ascendancy’  in  Mr.  Ilrown’s  Inouiry  ;  and  he 
represents  the  religion  of  the  State,  us  erpiitahiy  entitled  to 
1  possess  a  political  ascendency.  How  can  it  be  so  entitled  in 
1  equity?  ()iir  .\uthor  is  a  member  of  a  Church,  in  which,  as  he 
a  relates,  (p.  41)  ‘  The  Son  is  confessed  to  be  of  the  same 
1  ‘  substance  with  the  Father,  in  the  very  words  which  the  first 
EE  *  Christian  emperor  ])ropounded  to  the  first  general  council !’ 
m  Phis  is  a  privilege  which  we  have  no  oix;asion  to  cmvy  Mr. 
J  Hrown,  since  we  belong  to  a  religious  community  in  whUh 

!*  ue  express  our  faith  in  the  very  words  which  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles  propounded.  But  what  equity  can  there 
he  in  regarding  a  person  who  chants  or  reads  the  Nicene  creed ♦, 
as  possess(‘d  of’  a  more  worthy  political  character,  than  another 
who  possibly  never  heard  of  it  ?  Does  the  reception  of 
this  or  of  any  other  tenet,  included  in  the  creeds  and  formularies 
of  the  Church  with  which  he  holds  communion,  make  Mr. 
Brown,  in  res|>ect  of  civil  capacity,  su|H*rior  to  another  man, 
who  receives  a  different  crecil,  or  who  satisfies  himself  with 

*  Mr.  B.  (p.  41.)  should  have  written  Kicene,  instead  of 
Atliaoasian,  the  term  not  occurring  in  the  latter. 
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the  Tolunio  of  rovi'latiuu,  us  it  was  iiu|Kirte<l  to  mankind  ^  Ih*  |\ 

Ttrill  not,  wc  jircsmiu',  maintain  the  aninnutive.  Politicul 
ascendency  in  sonic,  iin|>utU  political  degradation  in  uilur^. 

If  the  former  ^bc  foundt'd  on  eejuity,  so  iiuist  the  latter.  Mr. 
Oro\YU,  tiicrefore,  tloes  virtually  assert,  that  a  lari;e  proportion 
<^f  tbe  members  of  the  community,  are  with  justice  polllitully 
degraded*  Is  there  e.ipiity,  let  him  inform  us,  in  atiachin^ 
incapacity  to  persons  who  reject  the  tenets  of  the  Niceiic 
Creed,  or  any  other  particular  religions  dogmas,  solely  on  that  A 
account,  or  for  any  reason  which  is  strictly  a  religions  one?  ^ 
Would  tlu-Tc  be  eijuity  in  a  law  which  should  attach  political 
pravity  to  every  person  who  might  he  born  in  a  particular 

district  of  this  kingdom  ?  Such  a  law'  would  he  evidently  '  i 

monstrous  ;  it  w  ould  punish  where  there  w  as  no  crime.  And  is  I 

it  less  monstrous  to  di'giade  politically  any  member  of  the  I 

community,  for  his  religious  opinio!is,  as  sucli,  which  he  can  as 
little  resist  or  refuse  to  receive  as  his  sentiments,  as  a  child  can  \ 
resist  its  coming  into  the  world  }'  'I'liere  is  a  necessity  in  *  . 

ethics,  as  in  physics.  'I'liLTe  may  he  policy  in  giving  the  >! 

|)rofossors  of  a  particular  religious  creed  civil  pre-eu.inemT,  t  j 

but  tbere  is  no  cquitij  in  the  measure,  and  it  is  only  liy  one  of  O 

the  grossest  abuses  of  language,  and  of  religion  loo,  tliai  S 

political  ascendency  in  any  class  of  religionists,  is  represented  as  f 
tin*  proper  ascendency  <d’  religion.  Cliristianity  jiresenls  in- 
Turiulily  the  same  aspect  to  all  mankind  ;  it  neither  proposes  |j 

nor  retpiires  that  a  cliirercnee  in  the  political  character  and  ‘ 

relations  of  men,  should  bt*  created  either  by  its  reception  or  its 
rtjet'lion.  'riiese  it  leaves  nmiltered  and  inviolate.  Whatever  1 

t!u'iH‘fore  be  the  religions  ploles^ion  of  any  of  the  members  of  , 

the  community,  that  circumstance  in  itself  can  never  legitimately 
(HuistiUite  tin*  measure  of  their  rights,  or  the  test  by  which  ^ 
civil  government  is  to  jirononnee  on  their  political  character. 


Art.  II.  The  Civil  and  Military  History  of(icnnnnyj  from  the  J.and- 
inp^  of  Gusiavus  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  ICcdphalia,  lly 
the  late  Francis  Hare  Naylor,  F.sq.  In  Two  Vols.  !K)s.  Murray» 
London,  18l(>. 

>1IK  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  annals,  the  political 
institutions  and  the  historical  geography,  of  the  (jermaiiic 
Empire,  form,  in  their  combination,  a  subject  of  such  tligniiy  and 
didiculty,  as  to  excite  our  wonder  that  no  writer  etpial  to  the 
vTork  hns  yet  been  found  to  take  it  up.  Wc  have  many  valu¬ 
able  illustrations  of  (lilVerent  sections  of  the  great  plan;  but  a 
luminous  and  coherent  projection  of  the  whole  is,  in  our  own 
language  at  least,  yet  to  be  cilectcd.  We  wish  that  such  au 
ojidertaking  hail  suggested  itself  to  the  .\utlior  of  the  volumes 
lK*fore  us,  as  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  many  important  res^wetp, 
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he  was  uell  <|ualifie(l  for  the  tusk.  from  the  present 

work,  he  seems  to  liuve  been  a  muii  of  a  clear  head  and  a  sound 
uiidci‘staii%lii)”f,undof  rtMsoimblc  diligence,  llischief  (lelcct  arises 
from  his  ambitious  imitation  of  Tacitus  and  Cxibbon.  lie  nar¬ 
rates  distiuctl)  ;  his  statements  are  fair  and  inteHii;tble ;  but  his 
comiiicnts  are  never  very  profound,  and  his  attempts  at  the 
pithy  and  ornate,  never  at  all  successful.  Since,  however,  it 
suited  belter  with  Mr.  Naylor's  views,  to  fi;ive  us  a  part  only, 
we  are  i>;lad  that  he  has  made  choice  of  so  interesting  a  portion, 
and  treated  it,  in  the  main,  with  so  much  ability  and  industry. 
Mr.  N.  has  deserved  well  of  his  reader.  He  kt^eps  up  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  retpiires  nothing  more  than  common  and  c'asy  ap¬ 
plication,  to  preserve  unbroken  in  the  mind,  the  chain  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  which,  unless  skilfully  treated,  must  have  appeared  pain¬ 
fully  complicated. 

The  Km|KTor  and  Kin;^  Charles  V.,  after  havint;  kept  Europe 
in  continual  a*;itation  by  his  wars  and  intris^ues,  resigned  his 
(lermun  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  his  brother  Eerdiiiund,  and  re¬ 
tired  with  a  broken  constitution  and  debilitated  mind,  to  a 
^Spanish  monastery.  Ferdinand,  though  very  slenderly  en¬ 
dowed  with  honourable  or  liberal  principles,  seems  to  have  been 
suniciently  aware  of  the  policy  of  not  unnecessarily  kindling  the 
slumbering  embers  of  religious  strife.  The  treaty  of  Passau, 
wrested  from  the  batlled  genius  and  declining  fortunes  of  Charles 
V.,  by  the  consummate  artifice  and  energy  of  Maurice  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  had  established  the  ecclesiastical  liberties  of  (lermany,  upon 
I  an  a|)parcntly  firm  foundation,  and  Ferdinand  had  neither  the 
talents,  the  leisure,  nor  the  power,  either  to  sap  or  to  destroy 
them,  liis  son  and  successor,  Maximilian  11.,  is  supposed  to 
have  imhihed  from  bis  tutor,  Wolfgang  Severus,  sentiments 
favourahle  to  the  Lutheran  faith  ;  but  the  reign  of  itodolph,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  157(1,  was  one  uninterrupted  scries  of 
weak,  persecuting,  and  injurious  measures.  In  bis  reign  it  was, 
that  the  Kvaugelical  Luion  and  the  Catholic  Ijt^ague,  were 
formed,  thus  separating  the  states  of  the  Empire  into  two  con- 
I  Hicting  parties,  and  involving  (jeriiiany  in  the  horrors  ot  intt*s- 
I  (iiie  war.  He  was  succeeded  by  Matlliias,  whose  mind  seeiiiH 
J  not  to  have  Ix^^ji  indisposed  to  pacific  measures,  but  his  inten- 
I  lions  were  completely  frustrated  by  the  obstinate  and  bigoted 
i  character  of  the  Duke  of  Stvria,  whose  schemes  were  never 

in/  •  ^ 

I  arrested  in  their  origin  or  progress,  cither  by  the  dictates  of 
I  honour  or  the  scruples  of  conscience.  'I'liis  artful  and  ilagi- 
1  tious  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  11.  ascended 
I  the  throne  left  vacant  by  the  ileatli  of  Matthias,  gave  himself  up 
i  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Jesuits ;  ami,  in  his  desjie- 
■  rate  efforts  to  establish  the  unlimited  despotism  of  his  sceptre 
1  stud  his  creed,  plunged  Germany  into  the  dee|>est  ruin,  ami  iu>* 
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volvetl  liiinself  in  |MT|)«>inul  uiiil  profitless  an\ie(y.  In  ({fp 
outset  of  his  reii^ii,  his  situation  was  emhirrassin*' ;  neariv  the 
Mhole  of  his  iloininions  were  in  a  state  either  of  actual  rebel- 
lion,  or  of  ill-eonceuled  <li«ialVeetion  ;  hut  while  some  recoin- 
ineinteD  Hii^ht,  and  others  treacherous  coneossion,  he  disdained 
to  teiiipori/e,  and  thoii:^h  ins  eapital  was  in  a  state  of  sie;;e,  he 
remained  undaunted  at  his  post. 

*  This  dcitrniination  uas  scarcely  embraced,  wlicn  the  doors  of 
the  apartment  flew  violently  open,  and  j;ave  admission  to  a  band  of 
men  clad  in  armour.  These  were  persons  of  rank  and  consideration 
amon^  the  disalTcctcd  party,  and  came  as  delegates  from  the  circle 
o4’  Austria,  to  demand  permission  for  the  states  to  confederate  with 
the  Bolicmians.  'Lhougli  firmly  resolved  to  endure  every  iudigniiy, 
rather  than  subscribe  to  an  instrument  which  would  have  iuvesu'd 
rebellion  witli  hrgal  authority,  rerdinand  expostulated  with  the  depu¬ 
ties  ii|)on  the  impropriety  of  tlieir  behaviour)  in  presenting  their 
petition  in  so  unconstitutioiird  a  manner  “  rerdinand,  will  thou 
sign?”  was  the  laconie  rejdy ;  while,  seizing  his  robe,  the  spokes- 
rmn  insinuated,  by  u  menacing  gesture,  that  a  refusal  might  be  at- 
tended  with  personal  hazard. 

*  \t  thi.<  perilous  crisis,  when  called  upon  to  decide  hrtween 
honour  and  life,  the  trampling  of  horses  was  distinctly  heard  in  the 
court  of  the  palace.  "I’lie  breast  of  Ferdinand  heat  high  with  hope 
that  some  unexpected  succour  was  arrived.  'I'hat  hope  was  con- 
.verted  into  certainty,  when  the  trumpets  sounded  with  a  triuniphiint 
flourish,  announcing  victory.  Overwhelmed  with  consternation,  the 
intruders  fled,  nor  thought  themselves  secure  till  they  had  found 
an  asylum  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.'  p.  DD — 1(H). 

I'lie  war  with  the  Ifidieiiiiaiis,  who  wen*  led  by  the  gallant 
]>atrin(  Oonnt  Tliiirn,  the  various  fnovemeiits  of  the  (lennanic 
States,  the  romantic  exjdoits  of  ('hristiaii  of  nriinswick,  and  of 
that  most  hrilliaiit  of  adventurers  (\)unt  Maiisfeldt,  are  de- 
serihed  with  brevity,  hut  with  inueh  ability  ;  we  must,  however, 
refer  to  the  work  itsidf  for  the  details  of  these  interesting  events. 
After  various  desultory  and  consmpiently  unsueeessfiil  attempts 
to  restrain  the  aiiihitious  and  encroaching  )H>litics  of  Austria,  the 
Protestant  alliuiu  e  was  coiisolidattul  under  the  auspices  of  Chris- 
tierii  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  who,  at  the  liead  of  a  formidable 
Idree,  took  the  held  against  the  generals  of  F erdinund.  Fhit 
these  generals  were  men  not  formed  to  be  mastered  by  tlic 
iiius  of  Cliristiern  ;  they  were  Tilly  and  Wallenstein :  the  first, 
the  ablest  rontiuicr  of  his  day,  and  the  second,  though  lar  hw 
inferior,  we  venture  to  alTirm,  in  military  skill  and  sagacity, 
attained  a  yet  far  greater  name  by  the  extravagance  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  the  des]>erate  magnificence  of  his  designs,  and  the  un¬ 
extenuated  misery  of  lii.'<  end.  Tilly  was  capable  of  efli*eting 
important  lesuifs  with  inadecpiate  instruments ;  Wallenstein, 
with  exiraorilinary  means,  often  failed  of  accomplishing  hi^ 
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piir|>ose.  Tilly,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  ^nernl 
of  routine  ;  he  took  the  art  of  war  as  he  foniul  if,  hut  he  car¬ 
ried  the  system  that  he  adopted,  to  the  greatest  possible  ]>rr- 
feetion.  Wallenstein,  horrowin|^  from  Mansfeldt  the  principle 
of  mnkini^  war  support  war,  ruined  the  morale  of  his  army, 
by  permitting  every  species  of  military  lieentionsness,  and 
vainly  endeavoured  to  supply  the  absence  of  discipline  by  the 
accumulation  of  numbers.  'I'lie  ultimate  failure  of  Tilly  was 
owint^  partly  to  the  faults  of  his  siibonlinate  ofticers,  but  chiefly 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  greatiT  (genius  who  opposed  him. 
The  fall  of  Wallenstein  was,  from  the  outset,  inevitable,  lie  had 
no  chance  whatever  of  success  in  his  contest  with  (liistaviis  ; 
and  even  if  that  accomplished  soldier  ha<l  never  encountered 
him,  his  own  folly  and  weakness  must  have  wrought  his  de¬ 
struction.  With  such  antagonists  as  these,  Christieni  was 
wholly  unable  to  contend.  After  a  miserably  conducted  cam¬ 
paign  or  two,  he  was  routed  in  every  direction,  and  com|>elh^ 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  obtaine«l,  at  the  expense  of  disho¬ 
nourable  concessions,  on  tolerably  easy  terms. 

Professor  Mallet,  in  his  exctdlent  Histoire  do  Hannemarc^ 
takes  extraordinary  jmins  to  elevate  the  character  of  Christiem 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  (jiistavus  Adolphus.  A  more  absurd 
attempt,  we  lake  upon  ourselves  to  assert,  was  never  yet  made, 
and  the  positive  dogmatic  clumsiness  with  which  it  is  made,  is,  if 
possible,  yet  more  absurd  than  the  hypothesis  itself.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  excess  to  which  prejudice  may  carry  even  estimable 
and  accomplished  men,  we  shall  ipiote  from  the  first,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  edition  of  his  HistoirOy  a  part  of  the  passage  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

*  It  is  known  that  Christian  IV.  faih^l  under  the  efforts  of 

*  an  enemy  over  whom  (lustavus  triumpheil.  But  it  is  not  less 
^  certain  that  Christian  IV.  exhibited  both  in  the  course  of  this 
‘  war,  ami  in  the  other  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  same  vir- 
‘  tues  which  W(*re  crowned  with  suc*cess  in  the  |>erson  of  Cius- 
^  tuvus  ;  valour,  activity,  constancy,  zeal  for  his  country  and 
‘  his  religion,  relish  for  true  glory,  temperance,  sufferance,  mi- 
^  litary  science,  love  of  his  soldiers,  vigilance  in  the  mainte- 
‘  nance  of  order  and  discipline.  That  Custavus  possessctl  these 
'  qualities  in  a  higher  degree,  can  never  be  proved  but  by  the 

*  event.  Circumstances  which  were  unifomdy  adverse  to  Chris- 

*  tian  IV.  almost  always  favoured  (justavus  Adolphus.  What 
success  and  what  glory  would  have  crowned  the  exertions  of 

^  the  King  of  Denmark,  if,  licside  being  as  cordially  sup|K>rted 

*  by  his  own  subjects  and  his  nobility,  as  liustavus  was  by  his,  he 
"  had  been  also  seconded  by  allies  as  cordial  as  those  which  that 

‘  Prince  found  in  (jcrmany  and  in  Prance?  If  the  subsidies* 

*  which  Were  promised  him  had  been  as  considerable  and  as  re- 
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fulfill)  |);Hr)  ;  if  as  ctl'ectaal  liivoiMions  hud  been  mado  iu  hii^ 
‘  ia\oiir;  il  the  Protestant  Suit's  ol' ( ii:rinun)  hud  I’oll  tliai  zeal 
‘  lor  their  lihertles  and  reliijio!i  whieli  was  at’ierwards  j^radually 
*■  awakened) — (hat  indiicnulion  at;uinst  (lie  despotism  ol*  Austria, 
*•  that  conviction  that  it  was  time  to  make  a  final  eiVort  to  l^reak 

the  yoke,  which  tiiev  teslitiiHl  when  (jiistavus  chari^ed  himself 
‘  with  their  delfiice  :* — HUt,  dv  haunemarv^  Tom.  3,  pu"c  2*23, 
Ito.  1777. 

This  sort  of  rcasonint;,  car  hyjtolhrMVy  even  when  specious, 
is  always  unworthy  of  the  hisluriiin,  who  should  ho  only  cun- 
versuiit  with  facts  and  close,  deductions  from  undeniuhle  events; 
hut  wlieu,  as  in  the  prestuit  instance,  it  is  nothing  more  tliui  a 
mere  torrent  of  words  without  force  or  meaniii'^,  it  deserves  the 
severest  reprehension.  Who  would  not  imai^ine  from  these  hold 
ailirmations,  that  (jlustaviis  possessed  thioii(;hout  the  whole  of 
liih  euriuT,  all  the  udvantai;es  eiiuiiierated  in  the  preceding  ex¬ 
tract  r  While,  so  far  from  this  being  the  real  slate  of  things,  the 
complete  reverse  was  very  nearly  the  fact,  (jlustavns  had  no 
advantages  hut  those  he  gained,  no  confidence  hut  what  he 
conquered,  no  assistance  before  his  successes  had  proved  him 
All  ally  worthy  of  trust,  and  a  leader  who  knew  the  way  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Christiern,  on  the  contrary,  completely  threw  away  a  game 
which  seemed  to  be  in  his  liands.  Seconded  by  such  men  as 
lilansfeldt  and  Hrunswick,  he  yet,  from  the  outset  of  his  enter¬ 
prise  to  its  disgraceful  close,  was  unahle  to  gain  a  single  lasting 
advantage',  or  to  establish,  by  a  single  plan,  conceived  with 
skill  and  exci  uted  with  ability,  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  general.  'I’wo  or  three  instances  of  merited  suc- 
e’ess,  would  have  viiulicate'd  the  military  character  of  Christiern, 
far  more  elleetually  tiinii  nil  the  pomp  and  positiveness  of 
IM.  Mallil’s  eulogy. 

‘  The  Fun  was  rapidly  sinking  benenth  the  horizon’,  .lunc  21-th, 
J(>3(\  *  wlien  the  Swedish  tleet  entered  the  harbour  of  I’ennemond, 
in  the  Isle  of  Usedoiii.  Alter  superintending  the  preparations,  for 
difeiuharking  his  troops  in  llat-hotLumed  boats,  each  capable  of  con* 
lainiug  two  hundred  men,  and  two  t>uiall  pieces  of  artillery,  the  king 
leaped  on  shore,  and  tailing  upon  his  knees,  implored  the  C»od  ot 
Hosts  to  favour  an  eutorpi  isc,  undertaken  in  defence  of  religion  and 
lilicrty.  This  pious  duty  being  fultllled,  he  seized  a  pickaxe,  and, 
with  tlic  activity  of  a  pioneer,  began  to  throw  up  an  intrenchmcnt. 
The  example  of  their  sovereign  kindling  the  emulation  of  all  his 
officers,  stimuhitisl  them  to  labour  with  such  indefatigable  zeal, 
that,  before  the  ilawn  of  days  a  breast-work  wms  completed,  afford- 
ing  security  against  any  sudden  attack.’  pp.  4<)5 — iOb. 

'rile  measures  of  Ciustavns  were  marked  with  the  utmost 
proinptifinie  and  prndenr<\  lie  lost  no  time,  he  negleefctl  no 
advantagi*.  Stralsund  was,  in  the  fir^it  itiMaiice,  his  only  point 
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of  support  ;  but  la*  spotnlily  compellcMl  the  Duke  of  Doineriinia 
to  sit;u  a  treaty  of  ulliuiiee;  uiul  by  a  Heries  of  iiii  asun^s,  plaiineil 
glut  e\i*cule(J  uilh  coiisuiniuate  ability,  secured  fortresses  aiul 
positions  uliieh  enabled  him  to  luanumvre  on  a  more  extended 
and  enterprising  scale.  Alarmetl  at  the  progress  of  the  Swedish 
tnonarch,  {lis  antai|*onlsts,  while  they  endeavoured  to  stay  his 
course  by  military  opposition,  were  dastardly  and  base  enoU|;U 
to  diriTCt  against  him  the  arm  of  the  assassin. 

‘  Quintio  Aligheri  (or  del  Ponte,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called), 
under  t)retext  of  having  received  a  signal  aliroiit,  went  over  to  Gua- 
tavus,  with  a  determination  to  destroy  him  by  poison,  or  assasginatiun, 
in  case  he  should  fail  in  his  infamous  plan  of  delivering  him  a  prisoner 
into  the  hands  ot  Torquato.  A  iniiui  equally  depraved  having  desig¬ 
nated  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  service  as  a  dt  accomplice,  it  was 
resolved  between  them  that  the  most  probable  ineans  of  ettccunj^  their 
purpose  would  be,  for  Quintio  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the  confidence 
of  his  master.  Heing  gifted  by  nature  with  a  quick  understanding, 
nn  undaunted  courage,  and  a  constitution  equal  to  the  scvtTCSt  fa¬ 
tigue,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  a  lutinureh,’  who  was  never 
backward  to  recompense  merit ;  and,  being  rapidly  promoted  tti  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  was  consulted  by  Itustavus  •apon  various 
occasions.  The  king  being  desirous  of  reconooitriiig  in  person  the 
Austrian  lines,  selected  the  Italian  us lU  companion:  Ik^cuusc  he  natu¬ 
rally  concluded  from  his  former  situation  tliui  he  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  adjacent  country.  Quitting  the  camn  in  the 
evening,  with  an  escort  of  only  seventy  horse,  he  lefl  part  oi  them  ut 
tile  entrance  of  a  defile,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat.  Aligheri, 
having  undertaken  to  explore  the  environs,  rode  full  speed  to  the 
imperial  camp,  and  informed  the  general  that  the  fortunate  moment 
was  at  length  arrived;  and,  that  if  he  would  entrust  him  with  the 
command  of  five  hundred  horse,  it  would  he  impossihlc  for  Gustavus 
to  escape.  Unsuspicious  of  treachery,  and  attributing  to  accident  the 
protracted  absence  of  his  friend,  tlie  king  was  surrounded  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  numbers,  he  dis- 
lUiined  to  yield;  so  that  the  pertidious  Italian,  despairing  of' being 
able  to  take  him  alive,  resolved  to  effect  his  hellish  purpose  by  murder, 
lie  is  said,  however,  to  liave  confessed  in  the  sequel,  that  ut  the  iiio- 
nicnt  he  pointed  his  pistol  against  the  Swedish  hero,  he  was  impressed 
with  a  kind  of  supernatural  awe,  which  prevented  his  drawing  the 
trigger.  Falling  at  Icngtli  with  liis  wounded  horse,  the  king  w’as 
Seized  by  the  enemy*  who  were  conducting  him  a  prisoner  to  the  im¬ 
perial  camp,  when  tne  party  which  had  been  lefl  behind  arrived  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  liis  succour.  The  officer  who  commanded  it,  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  a  beloved  sovereign,  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  hearing 
the  report  of  fire  arms,  hastened  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  proceedotl. 
A  violent  charge  overturned  the  Austrian  horse,  and  gave  liberty  to 
the  illustrious  captive.  The  intimacy  whicli  had  prevailed  between 
Aligheri  and  the  man  wliom  he  hud  chosen  for  his  confederate,  having 
rendered  the  latter  an  object  of  suspicion,  his  papers  were  examiuou. 
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and  proofs  being  fouiul  to  substantiate  his  guilt,  lie  was  condcmaod  to 
the  gallowe  by  a  military  tribunal.*  pp.  V2*2 — 

It  contribuUMi  nialerially  to  the  siiccf'sses  of  (Mistavus,  that 
bo  was  ojiposed  in  the  first  instance  by  an  uHicer  of  inferior  ta¬ 
lents  ;  and  the  coinliict  of  Austria  in  inakint;  sncli  a  selection, 
seems  iinacisnintahle.  Had  'I'illy,  instead  of  wasting  himself  in 
a  war  of  detail  in  the  interior  of  (Germany,  marched  at  once  to 
encounter  the  kin^  of  Sweden,  it  appears  not  improbable  that 
a  diflerent  result  might  have  taken  place.  The  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  thus  lost,  were  never  afterw  ards  recovered.  Gnstavus  in- 
oreaseil  his  army,  conchideil  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  France,  Ja¬ 
nuary  1631,  and  on  the  14th  Ajiril,  carried  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder  by  assault.  I'lie  Protestant  States  began  to  put  themselves 
in  motion  ;  they  assembled  at  I^eipsic  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  seems  to  have  aimc'd  at  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  party,  over  which  he  should  himself  preside. 
Their  first  step  was  to  negotiate  with  the  Emperor  ;  but  as  this 
was  inetrectnal,  they  resolved  to  arm.  In  the  mean  time,  Gus- 
tavus  was  advancing  slowly,  but  surely.  He  determined  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Spandau ; 
and  was  preparing  to  move  forward  to  the  relief  of  Magdeburg, 
when  he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  of  its  fall.  This  city  had  been 
the  first  to  declare  for  (lustaviis  ;  and,  soon  after  the  storming  of 
Frankfort,  was  invested  by  Tilly,  who  now  gratified  his  remorse¬ 
less  and  revengeful  character,  by  letting  loose  upon  the  miserable 
inhabitants  all  the  plagues  of  military  visitation.  This  calamitous 
event  placed  the  King  of  Sweden  in  a  situation  of  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  by  firmness  and  de¬ 
cision.  The  impolitic  imperiousness 'of  Ferdinand,  forced  the 
Filector  of  Saxony  to  make  common  cause  with  (iiistaviis,  and 
the  result  of  their  union  was  the  battle  of  Ijidpsic,  gained  by 
the  genius  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  and  the  valour  of  hw 
soldiers,  over  the  ablest  tactician  of  the  age.  Tilly,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  seems  to  us  to  have 
displayed  great  ability  ;  but  his  antagonist  had  new-modelled 
his  system,  and  the  heavy  movements  and  unmanageable  masses 
of  Alva  and  Spiiiola,  failed  before  the  more  rajiid  iiiaiiccuvres 
ninl  the  more  correct  science  of  ihe  Swedish  tactics,  (lustaviis, 
like  Hannibal  in  Italy,  has  been  reproached  for  not  advancing  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  enemy's  capital.  It  would  seem, however, that 
he  acted  wisely  in  dtHdiniiig  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  ;  double 
or  yuitf  is  the  hazard  of  the  losing,  not  the  winning  side.  A  more 
injurious  error  was  committed  by  the  King,  in  rejecting  the  over¬ 
tures  of  Wallenstein,  who  olVered,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
jjoin  the  Swedes  against  Austria;  and,  on  the  rejection  of  those 
ivmditions,  raised  an  army  for  Ihe  service  of  Ferdinand. 
During  these  transactions,  Ciustavus  did  not  rela.x  his  clforts  in 
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lia*  ficU!  ;  he  dircctoil  his  iuuitIi  to\> arils  Bavaria,  rouCe4l  thtf 
linjicriaH^ts  at  llio  colebruteil  passaa^e  of  the  Lech,  where  Tilly 
was  iiiorlully  woiiihlcd,  ami  culercil  Muaicli  in  triuin|ih.  Wal¬ 
lenstein  at  Icni'th  cntci'i  il  upon  action,  drove  the  Saxons  out 
of  Bohemia,  joined  the  Bavarians,  came  in  contact  with  Cius- 
tavtis  at  NnrtMulM'ri^,  and  hnally  enun^cd  him  at  Lutzen.  Of 
tills  illustrious  battle  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  narrative  is  j^iven  by  IMr.  Naylor.  Its  gain  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  Swedes  at  thu  expense  of  the  lit’e  of  their 
gallant  monarch,  who  fell,  us  ii  appears,  not  in  the  fair  hazard 
of  battle,  but  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the  uiachinations,  of 
an  assassin. 

The  following  passage  contains  Mr.  N.'s  summary  of  his 
character. 

‘  He  was  eminently  pious  without  bigotry  or  fanaticism ;  hunrane 
without  weakness ;  firm  without  obstinacy ;  and  far  more  careful  of 
tiic  lives  of  his  soldiers  than  attentive  to  his  own  preservation.  In 
tlic  moment  of  victory  he  was  just  and  compassionate,  never  forget¬ 
ting  the  w'eakness  and  imperfection  of  man’s  brightest  endowmentiy 
and  most  extensive  now'cr,  when  compared  with  tlie  wisdom  and  om¬ 
nipotence  of  the  Almighty.  And,  though  he  unquestionably  ranks 
high  among  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  he 
enjoys  the  singular,  and  perhaps  unexampled  glory,  of  having  never 
subjected  bis  unblemished  reputation  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
or  deceit.'  p.  773. 

In  cominoii  times,  and  under  common  circumstancea,  the 
loss  of  its  uccomjdihlied  cliief  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  Pro* 
testant  Confederacy  ;  but  (iiistavus  had  trained  up  a  race  of 
otliccrs  scaretdy  inferior  to  himself  in  luilitary  science,  and  his 
Chancellor,  Oxenstiern,  was  a  man  fully  capable  of  following  up 
the  political  plans  of  his  master  to  asuccesslul  termination.  It  ia 
impossible  for  us  to  enter  ut  large  into  the  various  detail  of  the 
succeeding  scenes.  The  intrigues  of  France,  the  conspiracy  and 
assassination  of  Wallenstein,  the  brilliant  valour  of  the  Swedes, 
the  cliangiiig  fortunes  of  the  campaigns,  are  all  narrate<l  with 
sulFiciciit  clearness  on  the  whole,  though,  towards  the  clos4», 
with  somewhat  too  much  brevity. 

However  heavily  the  calamitous  cfTects  of  the  thirty  years' 
war  might  fall  on  Germany,  it  terminated  in  a  treaty  whirli 
settled  her  liberties  on  a  sure  foundation.  The  purchase  wa** 
lireadful,  but  it  was  amply  repaid  by  the  ri'snlt. 

(To  he  voniimiedj 
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Art.  TIT.  A  l^ffrnce  of  the  Wcslctfan  MtiJiOfllsl  Missionx  m  the 
n^esf  Ifulicx  ;  incUuHnj^  a  Ki  fut.iUun  of  tho  Charges  in  Mr.  Mar- 
ryat’s  “  Thoughts  on  iho  Abolition  of  tlic  Slave  Trailo,  i^c.”  anil 
in  other  Publiration*;  with  Facts  and  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
Mtiral  Stale  of  the  Slaves,  and  of  the  operation  of  Missions.  Hr 
Hielurd  Watson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  ('omniittee  for 
the  Management  of  the  Westleyan  Methodist  Missions.  8vo.  pp. 
168.  Price  Ss.  bil.  Hlanshard.  1817. 


is  a  class  of  men,  wlioin  no  vigour  of  reasoning  can 
move,  and  no  pleti  of  sensibility  can  subdue.  'Fhe  world  to 
tvxiw,  is  not  w  world  that  they  can  see.  They  have  hut  one 
species  of  vision,  and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  field  by  which 
that  solitary  faculty  Is  hounded,  is  compri.sed  in  one  little  circle — 
self.  Over  this  verge  there  is  not  a  single  object,  whether  na¬ 
tural,  moral,  or  |>ohtical,  that  swells  beyond  iiiii))utian  insignili- 
(xince  ;  not  one  that  could  produce  a  momentary  inattention  to 
the  glitter  or  a  mouieutarx'  vacillation  .to  the  impulse  of  the 
potent  agents  irithin  that  nitgie  circle.  'I'bere,  every  object  is 
magnificent  and  commamling,  and  sjieaks  with  the  voice  of  a' 
(loil ;  but  without  that  little  circumference,  to  their  eye  all  is  im- 
y*  *l’o  a  himentahle  extent,  it  must  he  admitted,  the* 
world  is  made  up  of  such  diminutive  circles.  So  much  so,  tbtf 
we  apprehend  every  man  who  has  had  any  considerable  experi- 
ivncc  of  the  world,  will  acknowledge  that  the  atteiu])t  to  con¬ 
vince  the  interested,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  higotod,  hy  higher 
and  nohItT  considerations  than  they  have  ever  felt,  is  nearly 
as  ho|Hdess  an  elfort  as  to  introduce  a  larger  circle  within  the 
cin'iimference  of  a  smaller.  This  is  too  much  to  expect  even 
from  the  ample  details  and  powerful  arguments  of  the  pamphlet 
before  ns. 

We  consider  the  understandings  of  the  individuals  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  as  placed  in  ]>eeuliarly  unfortunate  circ  umstances 
for  the  consideration  of  tiie  very  important  and  solemn  questions 
involved  in  the  controversy  ;  and,  indeed,  if  wo  are  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  before  the  public,  we  should  infer  that  they 
are  oppressed  hy  a  total  incapacity  to  sympathi/.c  with  cither  the 
huhliinity  or  the  magnitude  of  those  considerations  with  which 
this  siiliject  is  surroundinl.  Were  tliey  yet  0]>rn  to  the  influence 
of  ri'asowng  tlie  most  conrcct  and  weighty,  or  i*ould  they  feel 
endy  one  diord  in  their  constitution  vibrating  to  the  secret 
hut  mighty  touch  of  pity,  or  could  they  but  recognise  the 
authoritative  voice  of  t^leriial  justice,  or  had  they  but  intelli- 
genct'  to  comprehend  the  first  and  simplest  lessons  of  Divine 
IxMioolence,  wo  should  cherish  the  gratifying  hope  that  full  con¬ 
viction  would  ho  forced  imou  them,  however  unacceptably,  hy 
this  able  advocate,  and  llwt  an  eternal  cessation  of  hostilities 
against  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  lienevolence,  of  religion,  and 
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of  wonM  he  llio  Yet,  the  pront 

l)Oily  of  West  India  pr(»|»rictors  slill  he  found  th«*  prnctical, 
thonixh  not  f!»e  avowt'd  enemieM  of  jiisthv,  of  n'ason,  and  of  piety, 
there  is  one  c-nnsiderution  uhicli  would  help  to  sustniii  that 
lio|H‘  hy  whicli  onr  teiuleri'st  sympathies  will,  we  trust,  eontinue 
biUii  vig“orous  anil  alert. 

‘  A  work  of  so  much  mercy  cannot  he  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people  in  this  country  in  vain:  nor 
will  the  Parliament  of  Oreat  Britain  allow  undertakings  so  dear  to 
lumrniity  and  piety,  to  b<»  obstructed  by  calumny  and  clamour.  The 
appeal  whicli,  when  the  bodily  wronj^s  only  of  the  sons  of  Africa 
were  in  ipicstion,  roused  every  feeling  ot  )iumano  interest  in  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  will  not  be  less  power¬ 
ful,  wlien  connected  with  the  immortal  interests  of  die  mind,  and  the 
lolcinnilies  of  Eternity : — Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brMer?*  p.  161. 

That  there  should  he  men  who  can  p^'tsutde  theniseWes,  and 
^  endeavour  to  )iersuade  others,  that  they  really  dishidii^Te  Cliria- 
tianity,  in  despite'of  nil  the  disthicl  eviilencc's  hy  whudi  iu  olaima 
n  in' enforced,  nlieii  thi'  individuals  thrmselv<*s  have  ri'nlly. never 
!  considered  those  evidences  at  all,  would  be  aiiiusinfl^,  wore  not 
y  the  consecpiences  of  the  disbelief  too  awful  to  allow  of  aucli  a 
t  feeliiur ;  and  it  would  be  a  inaltcr  of  a^ravc  astonishment,  when 
viewed  with  res|>cct  to  their  rationality,  were  wc  not  previously 
-I  informed,  that  the  true  cause  of  this  hostility  is  a  prior  hostility 
^  on  the  part  of  Christianity  ai^ainst  the  predominant  posMons  of 
the  human  heart.  Then'  are  secret  and  powerful  reasons  whicli 
^  induce  a  wicked  man,  d  prioriy  to  wish  he  may  find  Christianity 
untrue.  Hut  such  cases  do  no  credit  to  the  cause  with  which 
they  are  associated,  ami  no  discredit  to  the  jirinciples  of  that 
relig^ion  by  which  such  ojijKjsition  is  e\cite<l.  I'iic  eloment  of 
that  religion  is  ubviously  too  pure  and  I'K)  celestial  for  theniy 
and  we  know'  the  rest.  'I'hat  there  shouhl  lx*  persons  capable 
uf  extenuatinp^  the  enormous  p^uilt  of  the  system  of  tlx^  West 
Indian  slavery,  and  incapable  of  disc'cniimf  the  justice,  or  tlw 
\  policy,  or  the  charity,  which  singly  and  unitedly  demand  the  me¬ 
lioration  of  thestate  of  those  unhappy  beiini^s,  lahouriut^  under  the 
twofold  wretchedness  of  corpon'al  and  mental  bondai^e,  unc  cease 
1  to  wonder  when  wc  recollect  the  sentiment  of  the  heathen  poet : 

Quid  non  mortal ia  pectora  cogis, 

Auri  sacra  fames? 

ind  the  sentiment  of  far  higher  authority, Tlie  love  of  money 
;  ‘‘  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” — But  that  there  shouhl  be  men  profess- 

i  ^g  to  aduiit  betb  the  truth  of  Christifuiity  and.  Uie  uinnurtaiity 
of  the  African  slave,  the  moral  wretcUediAsHt  of  Uie  slave  popu- 
^on  of  the  Wiwit  ludia  Islands,  and  Utc  itiMBeiise  iii]|>oriance  of 
religious  instruction,  and  above  all,  and  wlmt  we  could  hardly 
kive  expected,  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  impart  the  truths 
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of  Uifir  n‘U(;ioti,  who  yet  iiiveis^li  hitlcrly  ami  slrenuously,  an«l 
wiili  a  x<* **al  worthy  of  a  b«*(tor  cause*,  against  the  hninhle  HforM 
of  a  class  of  lK*uevolciit  ClirisiiaiiK  whose  place  cannot  lx*  sup* 
plied,  nor  their  lalnnirs  snpersodeel  hy  the  more  uiithoritatiTe 
sect,  must  we  confess  remain  with  us,  on  every  principle  of 
reason,  ami  jiistiee,  ami  reliii;ion,  lor  oui^ht  we  S4?e,  (ami  we  are 
far  enough  from  feeliii;;  entire  complacency  in  the  system  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,)  a  matter  of  grievous  astonishment ;  vet 
not  of  astonishment  only.  The  uhsurdity  in  point  of  reason, 
Uic  roiitradiction  in  point  of  acknowledged  principle,  the  im. 
|iolicy  ill  regard  to  secular  inU*rest,  and  the  tremendous  guilt  in 
|>oint  of  moral  responsibility,  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
anti-mission  party,  we  must  do  our  ellbrt  brieliy  to  display, 
from  this  excellent  pamphlet,  for  the  information  of  the  British 
public,  and  for  the  conviction,  if  that  were  in  any  degree  a  hope¬ 
ful  object,  of  all  West  India  gentlemen.  There  is  a  revolting 
absurdity  in  admitting  the  moral  necessities  of  the  slave,  and 
rejecting  the  only  supply  which  is  olVered  to  roeot  those  neces¬ 
sities.  It  is  to  reject  food  because  it  is  not  of  the  finest  and 
choicest  ipiality,  and  bcH^ause  it  is  neither  cooked  nor  served  up 
in  the  most  elegant  and  fashionable  style.  The  opposers  of 
Hast  India  Missions  hud  a  greater  semblance  of  reason  on  their 
aide, — we  beg  pardon,  we  ought|rather  to  say,  a  less  glaring  ab¬ 
surdity.  I'hey  never  went  the  length  of  concession  to  which 
llie  uMfi-mission  party  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  led. 
Their  artifices  and  argument  were  less  refined  and  subtle.  They 
boldly  and  at  once  attempted,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
though  to  he  sure  by  sevi'ral  rather  ill-fated  elVorts,  to  establish  the 
t/inoc'encc,  and  if  we  did  not  mistake'several  memorable  speakers 
and  writers,  laboured  to  prove  the  tfnperiority  of  Hindoo 
superstitions  over  all  others*,  'I'heir  experience  (ami  many  of 
Uiem  had  iivetl  loug  in  India)  had  by  no  means  convinc4?d  them 
of  the  necessity  of  imparting  CMiristianity  to  a  people  whoiie 
morality  was  affirmed  to  be  ecpial  to  our  own,  their  piety  »ii|>crior, 
and  their  shastei's  all  but  as  g(X)d.  All  this  looked  like  argument ; 
at  least  it  presented  widely  ditVerent  grounds,  and  ilemanded  first 
of  all  tliut  the  opponents  in  that  contest  should  be  convinced  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian  Ucvelation.  But  our 
West  Indian  op|>onents  do  not  pretend  to  resist  the  cause  of 
missions  on  such  grounds. 

'riiey  own  the  Africans  are  vicious,  so  much  so  as  to  require 
sometimes  the  infiietion  of  very  summary  punishment t»  ^ud  to 


•  In  such  a  connexion  the  term  superstition  means  the  same  as  m 
Hamc*i  History  of  Great  Britain.  /?. 

t  See  “  West  Indian  Sketches,”  No.  1,  3,  and  5.  Abo  “ 

**  Pinkardb  Notes  on  the  West  Indies/* 
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justify  iiiiivcrsul  aiul  almost  inciM*sant  na^eilation,  and  that 
lint  of  llu*  most  e^cnile  kind,  extortrd  from  the  reluctant  hand 
of  the  compussionate  jiroprietors.  They  readily  aeknowledg^e 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  slaves,  even  of  the  existence  of 
a  Snpi  vine  Uein*;  and  a  future  state;  their  pronencss  to  Ohcali^ 
or  sorcery  of  the  most  hateful  ileseription,  the  prevalence  of 
(IrunkeiiiM'ss,  promiseiious  <*ohahitation,  and  erueftv,  and  their 
disposition  to  nvolt.  I'iiese,  as  Mr.  Watson  sutheiently 
shews,  are  the  Icadiii*^  features  of  their  character,  where 
the  iMissioiiaries  have  not  hecii  ahle  to  extend  their  in- 
fiuenee,  or  where  tlieir  laudalile  exertions  have  been  resisted 
and  coimtcracted.  Vet  theellort  to  iiistruct|them  in  the  knowledge 
of  (lod,  to  impart  to  them  the  iiihle  and  books  of  wholesome 
knowlcilge,  to  elevate  their  habits  into  something  like  human, 
and  their  minds  into  a  state  a  little  more  resembling  moral 
beings,  to  op<m  their  path  to  an  eipiality  of  intellectual 
nnd  religions  privih*ge  and  enjoyment  with  the  Whites,  pro¬ 
vokes,  how  ahMirdly  let  the  candid  of  all  denominations  judge, 
the  heavy  displiMsure  and  the  cruel  resentment  of  nearly  all 
the  proprietors  and  ])nhlic  functionaries  in  almost  all  the 
islands.  Of  this  the  (letails  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  ailbrd 
but  too  conclusive  o\idence. 

‘  “  It  is  readily  granted,”  says  Mr.  \V.  “  that  in  some  of  the  colonies 
Dot  only  have  no  persecuting  laws  ever  been  enacted  against 
the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  but  they  have  l.ecn  greatly  encouraged^ 
not  only  by  many  planters,  but  by  the  local  Governments.  An¬ 
tigua,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  and  some  others,  are  among  these 
exceptions ;  hut  what  do  they  prove,  except  that  the  persecutions 
directed  against  the  Missionaries,  (the  same  not  merely  in  sect  and 
doctrine,  hut  in  some  instances  the  same  identically)  in  other  islands, 
were  the  result  of  prejudice  and  religious  intolerance  alone,  and 
can  find  no  justification  in  the  conduct  of  the  suflerers,  whose  doc¬ 
trine  and  manner  of  life  could  surely  he  as  well  estimated  in  Antigua, 
Nevis  and,  St.  Christopher’s,  as  in  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent’s,  Harbadoes, 
Dominica,  and  Tortola  p.  7 

After  referring  to  a  mimhor  of  iniquitous  and  persiM’Uting 
laws  enacted  in  several  of  the  islands,  Mr.  Watson  sayH, 

*  Where  no  persecuting  laws  have  existed,  they  (the  Missionaries) 
have  often  been  attacked  by  mobs,  chiefy  n/  ivhiteSf  or  those  under  their 
immediate  control,  and  in  many  ca.ses  w’ithout  being  able  to  obtain  re¬ 
dress  from  ihe  colonial  magisiriicv.  In  DarbadoeN  the  only  redress  that 
could  he  obtained  in  a  case  of  riot,  and  an  attempt  to  pull  down 
the  chupel,  w  as  an  observation  from  a  >Tagistrale,  that,  “  the  o^ence 
•W5  Cinnmitlcd  against  Almighty  (iodt  and  thcrejarc  he  could  take  no 
cognizance  of  it.**  The  most  violent,  and  in  some  instances  very 
•ingular  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  obstruct  their  labours.  Of 
the  latter  kind  was  the  stratagem  devised  in  Barbadoe^,  to  operate 
on  the  superstition  of  the  lower  classes,  who  were  informed,  that  in 
VoL.  Vll.  N.  S.  2  X 
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case  they  went  to  the  Methodist  chapel,  “  they  should  not  be  buried 
in  the  church  yard 

*  Among  tne  former  wc  regret  to  rank,  the  punishment  of  slaves 
for  the  crime  of  listening  to  the  only  men  who  would  instruct  them 
in  the  way  to  heaven.*  pp.  76 — 77. 

We  subjoin  the  stateinent  of  several  of  tho  ^lissionarios 
theinselvos.  'I'he  deep  interest  it  will  excite  in  the  breast  of 
our  readers,  for  these  excellent  men,  will  be  a  snflieient  apology 
for  so  long  an  extract.  It  is  only  a  specimen  of  mneb  more 
of  the  same  description  contained  in  i\tr.  \V.\  pamphlet;  and 
tve  believe,  upon  g(H>d  grounds,  by  no  means  a  full  display 
of  the  atHKilies  committed  upon  the  51issionaries. 

‘  In  Tortola,  Spanisli  Town,  and  all  the  group  of  little  Keys  or 
Islands  from  Anagedo  to  Jost  \'an  Dykes,  there  was  not  one  Church 
nor  any  place  of  worship  of  any  kind,  except  the  Methodist  chapel : 
nor  did  any  clergyman  perform  divine  service  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  I  w'as  there.  1  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  a  letter  to 
the  Committee  for  our  Missions.  'Ihe  letter  w’as  published  in  the 
Magazine  for  August,  1815. 

‘  A  Devonshire  clergyman,  whose  son  w'ent  down  m  the  same  packet 
with  me  to  Tortola,  saw  tlie  printed  letter,  and  sent  an  extract  of 
it  to  his  son.  The  extract  was  this,  “  I  find  religion  has  made  a  great 
alteration  for  the  better  among  the  blacks,  but  among  the  whites 
fornication,  adultery,  and  neglect  of  all  religion,  are  reigning  sins.*’ 
Ill  consequence  of  this,  a  magistrate,  the  clergyman’s  son,  and  two 
more  fell  upon  me  in  the  open  street,  beat  me  unmercifully,  and 
laid  open  my  head  with  the  butt  end  of  a  whip;  they  would  certainly 
have  killed  me  that  day,  hut  Providence  by  a  little  circumstance 
presi Tved  me ;  anil  I  carried  my  life  in  my  hand  for  many  weeks 
after.  I  brought  this  cause  regularly  before  the  court  of  (irand 
Sessions  ;  but,  tliougli  it  was  done  in  the  street  in  tlie  open  day, 
yet  the  grand  jury  could  find  no  bill,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pay  halt 
the  cost,  for  bringing  a  matter  frivolous  and  vexatious  before  the 
court.  Put  tliey  asked  and  ohuiined  leave  of  the  judge  to  present 
me,  and  though  they  had  no  other  evidence  than  the  extract  ot 
a  written  letter,  they  soon  found  a  bill,  and  I  was  put  to  tlie  bar, 
and  tried  for  w  riting  a  libel  on  the  community,  i  be  facts  were 
nckiiowledged  to  be  true,  but  then,  the  said  truth  was  a  libel.  Not 
being  re.iily  for  trial  they  endeavoured  to  postpone  it,  and  to  throw 
me  into  prihou  until  the  next  sessions:  but  this  being  over«ruled, 
th.-  indictment  w’as  qua>hed.  — The  magistrate  who  assaulted  me  sti  on 
ihe /ruth,'*  (Shined)  Mn.  Bkownell. 

**  VVhen  I  was  at  St  Vincent’s,  U.  H.  Ksq.  a  magistrate  and  one 
of  the  members  of  council  for  the  Island,  was  celebrating  St.  Patricks 
day  wiili  other  ;^entlcmen  of  iho  Island.  1  was  informed  afterwards 
that  lliey  hail  intended  committing  the  depredations  1  am  going^ 
relate,  bcTore  the  light  eppeared;  but  in  this  they  were  dis.nppointed, 
for  they  did  not  arrive  till  about  sun-rise.  Then  this  genilrinto 
he.aded  >:onie  officers  of  the  Hurts,  (a  regiment  then  at  St.  Vincent*^ 
with  other  gentlemen  ot  the  Island,  and  accompanied  by  the  b3t» 
of  that  legimeiu,  cair.c  down  lo  oui  chipcl.  The  fir»t  thing 
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(Jill  was  to  throw  down  a  higli  rail  tVnoe  near  the  road,  which  stood 
between  the  clniftel  and  our  dwelling  liouse,  al)oiit  (ifty  or  sixty  feet 
long — the^'  then  broke  open  the  outer  gate  that  led  to  the  cliapel 
ilo«>r ;  this  door  they  also  broke  open,  and  entered  the  chapel  iti 
triumph.  They  then  broke  nearly  all  the  lamps  lore  down  tlic 
communion  rails,  took  the  holy  bible,  and  tore  it  to  nieces,  and 
strewed  it  on  ilie  floor.  The  band  then  struck  up,  and  alter  dancing 
and  shouting  like  men  that  had  found  great  spoil,  they  left  the 
chapel,  and  passed  my  door  where  1  was  standing.  Mr  li — ,  lAe 
Piaixistrate^  said  to  me,  with  a  shrug,  and  a  most  sarcastic  smile, 
**  8ir,  1  came  here  to  keep  the  peace  The  confederates  then 
vociferated  and  awfully  blasphemed  and  declaredt  that  if  1  said  a 
word,  they  would  take  me  to  the  market,  and  give  me  a  dreadful 
cart  whipping,  i  made  application  to  the  governor  for  redress ;  he 
came  to  town  the  same  day,  and  called  the  council  together;  after 
tlicir  deliberation,  his  excellency,  in  his  way  to  the  fort,  called  at  my 
door  and  said,  “  Well,  Sir,  wmat  damage  have  these  St.  Patrick 
Hoys  done  you?**  And  when  I  had  replied,  his  excellency  said 
that  he  would  take  care  it  should  not  happen  again ;  and  for  a  year 
no  persecution  of  any  consecjucnce  took  place;  but  when  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  St.  Patrick’s  day  arrived,  1  felt  apprehensive  that  the 
gentlemen  might  pay  us  another  visit.  1  therefore  told  Mr.  ilallet, 
who  was  with  me  us  my  fellow  labourer,  that  we  had  better  sleep 
at  Mrs.  Mitcheirs,  one  of  our  friends,  who  lived  a  little  distance 
from  the  chapel ;  he  consented,  and  it  w^as  providential  that  wc  took 
this  precaution.  For  in  the  dead  of  the  night  some  persons  broke 
open  our  dwelling  house  and  entered  it;  and  as  they  were  armed 
with  sw'ords  or  cutlasses,  they  struck  about  in  the  dark,  no  doubt 
intending  to  have  struck  us,  but  instead  of  that  they  cut  the  furniture 
in  the  house,  which  bears  to  this  day  the  marks  of  their  violence. 
They  w’ent  into  the  bod  chambers,  turned  up  the  beds,  and  apparently 
searched  for  us  under  them,  and  in  every  piyt  of  the  house ;  but  we 
uere  not  there,  or  in  all  probability  we  should  have  been  murdered. 
Mrs.  M.  hearing  the  noise,  came  out  of  her  house,  and  one  of  the 
rallinns  stiuek  her  with  a  bludgeon  on  the  side  of  her  face.  Whether 
the  gentleman  above  mentioned  headed  this  party  also,  the  day  of 
judgement  will  make  manifest.*  pp.  80,  81. 

(Si^md)  Mr.  Patti  son. 

What  then,  wo  would  ask,  becoimw  of  the  protessioits  and 
declarations  of  W  est  India  gentlemen,  in  the  lacc  of  such  facts 
as  these,  wliieli,  indeed,  are  a  specimen  of  the  general  treatment 
of  iMissionari(‘s  ?  Most  of  the  opposers  of  the  Missions,  are 
gentlemen  professing  to  believe  in  the  supreme  excellence  and 
parainount  claims  of  Christianity  ;  they  have  tliemsclves  received 
ft  (Jbristiuii  edncatioii,  and  go  out  under  llic  protection  and 
t*ontrol  of  a  Christian  government,  lluw  great  is  the  absur¬ 
dity  with  which  they  stand  chargeable:  To  say  Cliristianity  is 
a  most  excellent  religion  and  wc  ought  to  propagate  it,  and  yet, 


h*sl  it  should  priNluce  a  sense  of  moral  equality,  «  correct 
view  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  lest  it  should  excite  a 
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love  of  liherly.  and  tlio  ho}n*  of  liajipiiK'ss,  lest  it  nliould 
endan^^er  the  insohntt  and  uvaiieions  nsiir|mtion  hy  uhich  the 
hlavo  is  held,  they  endeaxxir  ietjulUj  to  )M'ohil>it  its  approueh, 
and  would  fain  imprison  evtny  inisdeint  philanthropist,  that 
ahoiild  iiKiki'  the  perilons  attempt  to  iinpui  t  that  religion  to  the 
African  hondmaii. 

Let  our  re;uh*rs  hut  mark  the  emlless  contraflictions  and 
ahsurilities  of  the  oiifi-Mission  party.  'I  lu‘y  supremely  love 
Christianity,  and  that  tt^aelu^s  them  to  love  their  nei«;hhour  as 
themselves,  hut  they  ilo  nothint;  for  tlieir  wretched  dependents; 
nitluT  d(»  they  impede  and  resist  the  elliirts  of  otiuns  for  their 
melioration.  'Thi'y  profess  to  he  of  the  ('hureh  of  Kni::land,  hut 
they  have  lU'Vi'r  e\«‘rt«‘d  themselves  to  obtain  .Missionaries  (d 
that  Churth  ;  and  when  the  late  Hishop  •!  London  sent 
Lpis('(»pul  .Mission.irit's,  they  manilestetl  the  same  t»pposition  to 
them,  and  uetually  prevented  them  from  enteriiu;  on  ellieienl 
lalu)urs.  They  soi/  tliey  have  no  ilesire  to  pnwent  the  instruetion 
i»f  the  nei^roes,  yet  wlien  it  is  altemptcil  hy  the  voluntary  elVorts 
of  henevolent  individuals,  they  exert  every  nerve  to  impede  and 
even  tt»  piTseeute  them. 

Where  then,  we  ask  in  the  fatv  of  the  world,  is  their  eon- 
sistenev  ?  Let  them  show  at  once  that  they  are  sincere  in  their 
professions,  hy  providing;  means  for  the  instruction  of  their 
net^roes  which  shall  supersede  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyans, 
or  else  let  them  throw  oil'  the  mask  and  manfully  avow  their 
opposition  to  lu't^ro  melioration,  and  their  disbelief  of  the 
4h»etrim‘s  and  precepts  of  the  C>hristiau  revelation.  I'he 
se(!uiar  imptdiey  <d  obstructing  the  relij^ious  improvement  of 
the  nej^roes,  is  anothiT  pennt  on  which  we  conceive  there  are 
very  ample  dtu'iiments  before  tin*  public.  The  pamt>hiet  of 
!Mr.  W^alson  atiduees  aiblitional  evitlence.  Irrespt*ctive  of  what 
we  are  sure  must  be  the  ellirts  of  relii^ious  instruction  in  tlie 
habits  ami  feelim^^s  of  the  Africans,  upon  which  we  are  unwillins^ 
to  enter,  heeause  they  art*  the  trenuine  etVecis  of  true  religion 
every  where,  wi*  shall  brielly  atlvert  to  the  testimonies  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  speak  to  the  fact. 

‘  Amongst  the  many  unspeakable  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  the  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  a  very  evident  one  appear* 
at  the  season  of  Chri>tmas.  .\t  this  period,  the  negroes  in  general 
have  some  time  allowed  them  for  holydays.  They  have  also  a  certain 
portion  of  provision  allotted.  It  is  well  know  n,  that  thirty  year*  ago, 
they  used  to  spend  their  time  at  the  festival,  in  gluttony,  drunkennesst 
quarrelling,  tighiing,  dancing  and  carousing,  and  in  general  verv' 
much  mischief  w  as  done  hy  them.  The  Island  of  Nevis,  for  instance, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  I  his  is  the  native  place  of  Mrs.  Dace, 
and  sljc  I'an  well  remember,  that  if  the  managers  did  not  deal  out 
the  Christmas  allowance  to  please  the  slaves,  they,  out  of  rcsentrocni 
would  do  any  mischief  to  the  estates  which  lay  in  their 
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Siuiietiines  they  would  jjo  and  set  fire  to  a  whole  piece,  or  track  of 
sujrar  canes,  so  that  the  greater  part  would  he  destroyed  before  the 
Haines  could  he  quenched  Sonictinies  the  poor  cattle  would  suH'er 
either  hy  bein^  maimed  or  killed.  'I'he  gentlemen  of  the  Island  were 
under  the  necessity,  therefore,  at  this  season,  of  forming  theinselvet 
into  an  armed  body  ;  their  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  church,  and 
Hhile  a  part  stood  on  guard  there,  the  rest  formed  into  (Muties,  and 
travelled  in  diH’erent  circuits,  through  and  round  their  res|)ective 
estates.  This  was  done  in  the  night  to  prevent  inisthief,  overawe 
the  negroes,  and  preserve  their  own  lives  and  property.  My  wife’s 
father  used  to  make  one  of  these  parties,  and  I  have  heard  the  inha¬ 
bitants  relate  the  same  things.  At  Tortola  also  I  have  heard  some 
of  our  old  le.ider.s  and  members,  and  several  of  the  white  inhabitants 
fay,  that  it  certainly  w:is  a  happy  day  when  the  inethodist  mis- 
lionaries  arrived  there;  for  before,  many  bot)i  of  the  coloured  and 
white  inhabitants  used  to  dread  the  approach  of  Ciiristmas,  among 
the  slaves  :  there  was  then  so  much  rioting,  (»beah  kind  of  w  itch¬ 
craft)  cruelty  and  wickedness.  .\li  old  grudges  were  sure  to  be 
remembered  and  repaid  then,  and  very  often  murder  was  comniittcd. 
— Hut  how  very  difl’erem  is  the  case  now  !  No  guard  is  kept  in 
Nevis  at  all  on  the  ('hristmas  festival ;  nor  has  been  kept  fur  a  great 
many  years.’  p. 

\V  e  consider  the  preceding  extract,  as  exhibiting  one  very 
striking  view  of  the  bonetit  of  those  exertions  whicli  have  been 
made  for  tlie  iin|>rovenient  of  the  slaves  ;  we  should  be  happy 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  (be  fact,  but  we  are  induced  (o 
waive  these  for  the  sake  of  introducing  several  other  statements 
from  Mr.  \V 's  pamphlet,  of  a  still  more  satisfactory  nature,  and 
of  a  widely  difVereiit  class. 

‘  The  Clergy',  though  not  in  general  personally  active  in  negro 
instructions,  have  givi.n  proofs  that  they  are  not  op|>o8ed  to  the 
ertbrts  made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they  apprehend  no  danger 
from  them,  ll  has  not  been  an  unusual  thing  for  the  sliives  to  be 
membeis  of  the  Methodist  Societies  by  their  wish  or  consent.  The 
Rector  of  Kingston  gave  101.  I'ds.  id.  currency,  towards  tlie  chapel 
in  that  citv ;  and  on  another  occasion  2oi.  towards  the  .Morant  Bay 
chapel.  The  Rector  of  Morant  Bay  also  gave  lOl.  towards  the 
chapel  in  that  place;  and  when  a  collection  was  made  in  the  chapel 
at  Kingston,  a  little  before  the  persecuting  law  of  1807.  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  aid  to  the  building  of  Morant  Bay,  many 
respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  were  present,  who  put 
into  the  box  some  joes  and  others  doubloons^  making  in  the  whole 
a  collection  of  Tih  In  other  islands,  not  merely  planters  and 
nierchants,  but  members  of  colonial  assemblies,  presnienU,  chief 
judges,  and  governors,  have  not  only  subscribed  to  the  erection  of 
chapels,  hut  in  some  instances  have  paid  regular  stipends  to  the 
missionaries  as  a  remuneration  for  their  labours  in  instructing  their 
slaves,  and  in  many  instances  have  done  what  was  of  more  essential 
M^rvice,  have  counteracted  the  designs  of  wicked  and  unreasonable 
men,  who  attempted  to  stir  up  persecution,  for  which  no  pretence 
intolerance  or  misinformation  could  be  set  up/  p.  1213. 
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*  Tli«  following  is  ti  copy  of  an  original  document : 

*  The  voluntary  doruilion  of  tlio  gentlemen  planters  for  encouraging 
the  propagation  of  Clirifslianity  among  their  blnyes,  of  the  iJnnd 
aforesttid,  (Nevis.) — Wheieas  the  preuchers  of  the  people,  called 
Methodists,  have  hir  several  years  past  visited  our  estates,  and  the 
cstatts  we  arc  aitornies  for  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  for  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  instructing  our  negro  slaves  in  the  principles  of  the 
I'liristian  religion,  and  thereby  endeavouring  to  produce  a  reformation 
in  their  principles  and  lives  ;  and  being  convittced  of  the  necessity 
of  such  tef'orination,  and  liuving  reason  to  believe  the  said  preacliors 
are  desirous  to  acc4»mpli>h  the  same,  <rs  is  manifest  by  their  constant 
iabour^  lor  the  above  purp(»se8, 

*  \n  e,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  cheerfully*  and  voluntarily  come 
forward  in  so  g4>od  a  cause,  earnestly  wishing  that  the  same  mnv  be 
furthrr  extended^  ilo  agree  to  pay  yearly  from  the  date  hereof,  unto 
the  said  preacher  or  prt  achers,  for  the  time  being,  the  rp^peclivc 
Mims  annexed  to  our  names  in  cash,  or  an  erp'.ivaleir  sum  in  produce,  , 
on  conditi<»n,  that  the  said  preacher  or  preachers,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  attend  to  perform  divine  service  on  our  estates  specified,  and 
tliose  we  are  aitornies  for,  once  a  fortnight  at  least,  or  oftener,  as 
bliall  seem  meet  anil  convenient  to  themselves.*  p.  . 

‘  One  of  tlie  planters  of  Antigua  thus  aiUlressed  a  missionary:  v 

V  Mr.  Warreiicr,  1  suppose  you  have  been  preaching  on  some  of  1 

the  estates  to  the  negroes.”  I  told  him  1  had  been  preaching  on  a 
certain  estate,  lie  renlied,  IVc  pimnters  are  much  obliged  to  you, 

Mr.  Haxter  and  the  Moravians.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  go  in 
reality.  He  said,  had  you  been  here  2()  years  ago,  and  witnessed  tlio 
severe  castigations  which  were  necessarily  inflicted  on  the  slaves  to  ^ 
rtiUruin  their  vicious  hahit^,  you  would  not  have  doubted  my  sincerity 
in  what  1  have  now  sprkcii.  Our  negroes  are  now  twenty  times 
better  servants,  and  conse(|uently  need  not  one  twentieth  part  of  tJicir 
former  punishment.*  p.  127. 

It  is  not  a  litth*  reiimrkahlc,  that  in  ndiellion^  and  insurreC' 
tiens,  the  religious  negroes  are  among  (he  first  to  he  cntrusteil 
by  tilt' (iovernment  uitli  arms,  and  liavtMinifurmly  niani Tested  a 
jH'aeeahle  anti  orderly  tlispositioii.  It  is  the  n*conled  testimony  ^ 
of  all  the  Missionaries,  that  they  never  kiu*\v  one  in  their  societies 
conc'  i  iied  in  seditions  and  riotous  meetings,  and  they  cliallciij^e 
their  opponents  to  produce  a  single  ease.  With  regard  to  one 
indiMdiial,  a  missionary,  hrmiglit  forwanl  by  Mr  ^larryat,  the 
pampfilet  In*  ore  ns  most  triumpliuntly  rpfnt(»s  every  charge. 

\\  t*  must  not,  however,  tiismiss  this  interesting  subject,  with¬ 
out  noiieii’g  the  highi*sl  atnl  most  solemn  coiisitleration  involved 
in  the  whole  tliseussion  ;  if  is  (he  appalling  guilt  incurred  by  those 
proprietors  and  public  ofliecrs  who  n.sist  or  piohihit  the  reli¬ 
gions  instructiun  of  (he  slaves.  When  a  pUiiter  purchases  ao 
Estate,  with  all  the  hiinian,  as  well  us  the  brute  stiK’k,  he  be¬ 
comes,  in  the  sight  ol  (loii,  the  protector,  tlie  father  ol  those  un¬ 
happy  creature^*,  whom  he  finds  in  u  state  of  entire  ignorance 
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an<l  open  donee.  His  relation  to  tliem,  under  this  view,  involve'^ 
moral  duties,  whieh  he  may  no  more  no2;lect,  without  ^uilt,  than 
ho  may  neglect  the  education  and  protection  of  his  own  family  ; 
for  tln‘se  are  naturcN  orphan  children — the  helpless  foundlini^, 
which  an  inseriitahle  ami  mynteriotis  Providence  has  east  at  his 
door,  and  lot  him  shut  his  ear  to  their  cry,  at  his  peril,  that  pioro* 
iiu;  cry  ot  inortd  distress  which  should  move  him  the  more  from 
its  nearness,  and  from  its  hein^  uttered  hy  creatures  who,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  their  bondug^e  both  of  body  and  mind,  are  innocent  suf* 
lerors. 

What  is  there  so  witheriiiij  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Wi‘st 
Indies,  to  all  the  moral  sensibilities  of  Knirlishmeii,  that,  after  hav* 
ill!*;  reco^'nised  at  honu*,  over  and  ov(T  attain,  the  claims  of  tho 
ignorant,  tlio  dependent,  and  the  wretched,  no  tie  of  moral  obli* 
nation,  no  sense  of  duty  to  the  poor,  <lei:^rad*‘d,  and  vicious  sa* 
vattes  dwelling  on  their  estates,  and  toilint;  for  their  interest^ 
should  impel  tliifin  to  a  siiif^le  eH'ort  for  the  alleviation  of  his 
wretcliedness  r  Is  there  really  any  thint;  in  a  black  skin,  that 
can  subdue  and  utterly  annihilate  every  det^rec  of  moral  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  who  wears  it  ?  Is  the  planter  conscious  of  m»  senso 
of  duty  to  these  his  abject  dependents,  whey  he  assumes  over  them 
that  most  com[)rchensive  riu^ht  of  mastership  and  proprietor  ?  If 
he  can  answer,  or  if  his  disposition  inclim^s  him  to  answer  in  the 
net>;ative,  we  then  must  confess  ourselves  utterly  incapable  of 
cuiieeiviiii^  bow  be  contemplates  the  character  of  bis  Creator, 
with  what  feeliiurs  be  anticipates  the  moment  of  bis  dissolution, 
and  in  what  liji'lit  be  regards  that  account  of  his  stewardship 
which  be  will  be  called  to  render. 

We  most  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Watson*s  pamphlet  to  the 
perusal  of  all  o\ir  readers,  and  to  the  attention  of  all  |KTsons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  improvement  of  the  slave  population  in  the  West 
liidii's. 

Art.  IV.  Thf  History  of  Muhammedanism  :  comprising  the  Life  and 
Character  of  die  Arabian  Prophet,  and  Succinct  Accounts  of  the 
Kmpircs  founded  by  the  Muhainmedan  Arms;  an  Inquiry  into 
tfie  'rheological,  Ntoral,  and  .luridical  Codes  of  the  Museimans, 
and  the  Literature  and  Sciences  of  the  Saracens  and  Tiirk<i ;  with 
a  View  of  the  present  Extent  and  InHacnce  of  the  Muhanimedan 
Keligion.  8vo.  pp.  429.  Price  12s.  black,  I’arbury,  and  Co.  Lon« 
don,  1817. 

IN  all  seiis4*s  of  the  word,  the  history  of  MuhammedaDism 
^  constitutes  an  interesting  portion  of  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Every  thing  is  important  wnicli  operates  upon  the  condition 
of  a  vast  portion  of  the  human  race  ;  every  thing  is  important 
whicih  tiisplays  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind. 

Of  those  |>arts  of  the  general  history  of  mankind,  which  are 
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not  Riitliciendy  cnUivatiMl  in  this  country,  uhicli  arc  not 
siifricirntly  familiar  to  tlic  ordinary  reader,  and  rarely  fonn 
a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  companies  of  xveU-edneated 
persons,  the  history  of  Muhainmcflanism  is  nndoiihtedly 
one.  'I’ltis  is  deeply  to  he  rci^'etted  ;  for  thou<;h  it  is  certainly 
more  a^rrenhle  to  read  the  history  of  a  people  whose  siaii;e  of 
civili/.ation,  whose  relit^ion,  politics,  and  manners  most  nearly 
ri'scmhle  our  own,  and  ihoui^h  it  may  he,  all  thiiu^s  consitlenul, 
more  instructive  too,  yet  much  information  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  kind  is  to  he  dtuived  from  makinuf  ours«dves  familiar  with 
people  who  are  dilVerent  from  ourselves.  It  h**lps  to  deliver 
us  from  n  blind,  obstinate  adherence  to  that,  whetlu*r  ritTht  or 
wronij,  to  which  we  ourM'lves  have  been  uecustonoMl.  and  on 
which  our  habits  have  been  formetl,  whether  in  tin*  liild  of 
thoui^ht,  or  the  field  of  action.  This  blind  and  uhstinati'  ad¬ 
herence,  is  one  of  the  circumstance's  which  most  n  inarkahly 
idiaractcri/a*  the  savaj^e* ;  and  is  huind  of  less  and  less  power 
and  preilominance,  as  a  principle  of  action,  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  men  recetle  further  and  further  from  the  savaj^e  con¬ 
dition  of  life,  'riu*  savaire  believes  that  nothinij  whatsoever 
is  ijood,  either  in  thoui^ht  or  in  action,  hut  that  which  he  him¬ 
self  has  been  accustomed  to  think  ami  to  do  ;  he  treats  the 
thoughts  and  u<*tions  of  all  other  men  with  contempt,  and 
regards  the  very  idea  of  a  (‘hani^e  with  supreme  dctestt«tion. 
The  harharian,  the  rude  ami  uncivili/ed  inhabitant  of  every 
clime,  ap|>roaches,  in  this  rcspt'et,  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
^ava^^e.  K\en  in  the  most  cultivated  ai^es  ami  nations,  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  hut  little  enlii;htened,  the  minds  which 
remain  contracted  for  xxant  of  i»lcas,  the  minds  which  remain 
sliiVfor  want  of  exercise,  the  minds  w  hieh  are.  afraiil  to  jiid^e, 
for  want  of  practice  in  jiidsjiny;,  retain  a  jjrrat  de^n'eofthe 
propensity  of  the  sava^* ;  they  take  the  liahits,  which  they 
themselves  liave  formcil,  as  the  laws,  not  of  ‘  a  second  nature,’ 
hut  of  the  first  nature;  not  of  a  factitious  nature  grafted  ujmn 
the’  first  by  the  operation  of  circumstances,  hut  the  original 
nature  which  they  hroui^ht  with  them  into  the  world,  which  is 
common  to  them  with  all  the  rest  of  their  species,  and  which 
they  cannot  chanp*.  The  men  of  this  sort,  who  are  very 
numerous  even  in  our  own  ai^e  and  nation,  are  in  general  the 
enemies  of  all  improvement,  and  criielU’  and  fatally  resist  the 
proi^ress  of  mind.  All  imperfections  are,  in  their  eyes,  con¬ 
verted  into  perfections,  provided  they  exist ;  or  at  any  rate, 
provided  they  have  had  a  lon^  existence. 

The  state  of  mind  from  which  these  unhappy  con  sequences 
are  dcrivt'd,  receives  the  most  salutary  impressions  from  con- 
teinplatinp^  systems  of  ideas,  manners  and  institutions,  different 
from  those  on  which  it  has  itself  been  formed.  •  These  salutary 
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impressions  are  made,  not  only  ^\lien  (ho  mind  contoiii)da(ofi 
systems  ol’  iileas,  munnors,  and  institutions  superior,  hut  also 
when  it  contemplates  systeiiis  interior  to  (hose  hy  which  its 
own  hahits  have  l)een  d<‘termini‘d.  'I'ho  iniTnediato  consequence 
ol*  lamiliari/iu"  the  mind  with  other  states  ot*  human  nature 
than  one’s  own,  is  so  tar  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
what  is  essential  to  that  nature  aihl  what  is  accidental  to  it. 
(’oiiqtarisons  are  formed  ;  ami  in  order  to  form  comparisons 
between  the  modes  of  tbinkini^  and  aetin^f  in  other  countries, 
ami  t!»ose  in  one’s  own  country,  consequences  must  be  (racetl. 
When  conse4|uences  are  duly  traced,  useful  information  is  al¬ 
ways  chained.  Wlioii  it  is  found  that  (lie  institutions  existin:^  in 
one’s  own  country,  or  the  ideas  and  jirttctices  wliieli  prevail  in 
it,  proiluee  eonseipienees  of  one  sort,  the  institutions,  ich'as,  and 
|)ractiees,  of  another  eoniitry,  prothice  eonseqneiiees  of  anutlier 
sort,  tlu»  points  on  whicli  c^ood  eonse(|iiences  depend,  are  gra¬ 
dually  distint^uislu'd  from  the  points  wliieli  are  imlitlerent,  or 
which  are  produelive  of  evil.  And  when  (lie  line  of  dislinetion 
hetween  these  ilitVerent  points  is  fully  and  accurately  drawn, 
every  kind  of  ri"ht  eonchision,  both  s|H‘culative  and  jiracticul, 
springs  iqi  easily,  and  hecomes  vit'orous  in  the  hmnan  mind. 

That  the  history  of  Muhammedanism,  with  that  of  other 
systems,  dilVereiit  from  our  own,  reiulercHl  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  would  contribute  larj^ely  to  the 
production  of  these  desirable  t^ttects,  we  cannot  have  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  We  therefore  conceive  that  tlie  ilesic^n  of  (he  present 
work  is  worthy  of  peculiar  approbation.  The  Author  proposes 
to  i^ive  a  popular,  and  therefore  a  succinct  account,  both  of 
what  Muhammedanistn  is  in  itself,  coiisiilered  as  a  religious, 
moral  and  political  system,  and  also  of  the  historical  facts 
with  which  it  has  lu'cn  attended,  the  eireumstaiiees  in  which 
it  originated  ;  the  mode  in  which  it  was  propagatiMl,  (he  extent  (o 
which  it  was  carried,  and  the  elVects  which  it  produced.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  present  »i  short  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 

First  of  all,  he  presents  to  us  a  narralive  of  (he  principal 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Arabian*  /)«eiif/o-Prophet.  On  the 
foundation  which  was  laiil  hy  him,  arose  a  mighty  empire.  For 
a  certain  period  of  time,  this  empire  stood  united,  and  its 
magnitude  and  power  continually  increased.  Of  this  period 
our  Author  treats,  under  the  title  of  “  'I'he  iinilivided  Cali- 
“  phate,  or  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Saraeeniaii  empire.” 
After  a  time,  this  empire  broke  into  several  parts.  Of  this  the 
writer  treats,  under  the  title  of  “  The  divided  Caliphate,  or 
“the  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  (he  Saraeeniaii  eiii- 
“  pire.”  Having  ailvanced  thus  far  in  the  statement  of  factv 
the  Author  proceeds  to  one  of  the  important  inquiries  which 
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art*  connected  with  these  facts,  and  presents  us  a“  Disser- 
“  tatioii  on  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Muhainmedan  anus 
Mild  rerui;ion.”  Beside  those  empires  which  sustained  the 
sceptre  of  the  actual  descendants  of  the  Ihophet,  there  were 
other  empires  which  in  process  of  time  atvepted  or  endured 
the  relit^iou  and  laws  of  Muhammed,  while  they  remained 
suhject  to  princes  of  a  dilVerent  race.  'I'hese  Mr.  Mills  e\- 
hihits  under  tlie  title  of  “  The  History  of  the  Muhaminedan- 
“  'I'artarian  em|>ires.”  So  much  for  the  account  of  the  facta 
which  attended  the  origin  and  prop;ress  of  Muhammedanism. 
The  Author  next  proi  eeds  to  place  before  us  a  delineation  of 
what  Muhammedanism  is  in  itself.  IM  this  he  treats  under 
two  titles;  first,  “ 'I'he  Koran;  or,  the  Theological,  Moral, 
and  Juridical  Code  of  tin*  IMuselmans. — ^luhammedan  Sects 
anti  secondly,  'fhe  Literature  anti  Science  of  the  Saracens 
“  and  Turks.”  He  closes  the  work  with  an  account  of 

'Ihe  present  State  and  Extent  of  the  Muhammedun  re- 

li^ioii.” 

It  will  he  allowed,  that  all  this  com)»rehends  a  very  complete 
\h*w  of  the  suhject ;  and  that,  were  tliis  tuitline  fillet)  up,  little 
would  he  wantiiii'  to  a  pt*rfect  kiiowletl^e  of  this  important 
liranch  of  the  history  of  human  nature,  and  of  tlie  human  race. 
It  must  also  he  allowed,  that  the  matter  is  hy  no  means  un¬ 
skilfully  tlistrihiiteil.  'Fhat  part  of  the  information  relative 
to  this  siihjt*ct,  which  the  mind  first  retpiircs,  is  no  doubt  an 
ttx*tuint  tif  the  rise  anti  proi^ress  of  the  syst<*m  ;  ht*cause  it  Is 
chicliy  a  knowli*ili»<*  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  pervaded  the 
earth,  anti  to  which  it  has  influenced,  or  now  influences,  the 
contlition  of  human  heint's,  that  can* excite  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  it  is.  It  is,  t»f  course,  after  a  knowletltj^e  that  it  has  ex- 
Iciuletl  very  witlely,  that  any  inttuiry  can  arise  res|K‘ctinit  tlie 
cause  of  that  extension.  Of  the  order  into  which  Mr.  Mills 
has  dispost  tl  the  matter  of  his  work,  the  only  part  aliout  the 
tjoodness  of  which  there  can  he  any  doubt,  is  the  concludinc 
I  liapter,  the  account  of  the  prr'sent  state  and  extent  of  the 
iMuhammt*dnn  r(*lipon.  The  suhject  of  this  chapter,  it  may 
be  saul,  is  purely  historical,  and  therefore  it  ou^ht  to  have 
li«*<'n  a rra lilted  with  the  historical  matter ;  that  we  oiii^ht  not, 
as  at  present,  to  have  reieived,  first,  historical  matter,  then, 
sjrecululive  matter,  and  next,  historical  matter  attain  ;  but  all 
jlH'  historical  matter  in  the  first  place,  and  all  the  speculative 
inatt(*r  in  the  secoml.  It  may,  however,  on  the  other  side,  be 
alletfcd,  that  the  account  of  the  prestml  extent  of  the  Muhain*- 
meiluii  relii^ion,  is  iiiforiiiRtion  rather  statistical  than  histoneal ; 
and  is  not  improperly  disjoineil  from  the  detail  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical  f.icts  which  relate  to  the  es laid isli men t  of  Midiam- 
miHlanisiu  and  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  on  the  surface  of 
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the  plobo ;  that  if  it  had  been  historical  matter  in  a  sonac  ever  so 
|)urc,  it  ^vouhl  not  follow  that  an  arrany^t  inent  was  bu<h  wiiich 
pive  one  part  of  it  before  the  specMilutive  elucidation,  unotlier  part 
of  it  after  ;  Itwain^e  the  first  purl  inii'ht  Ik*  necessary  to  tlio 
elucitlation  of  the  speculative  matter,  aiul  the  speculative  mat¬ 
ter  luii*:!^  be  necessary  to  the  eluciiliition  of  the  last,  in  which 
case,  iiisU'ad  of  preserving  u  verbal  uniformity  at  the  ex]K*nse 
of  substantial  advunta^;e,  substantial  advantage  would  be 
c  iiUivatei!,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  verbal 
or  technical  formality. 

In  the  pres*  ut  case,  however,  the  speculative  matter  was  of 
no  use  for  the  statement  of  that  which  is  made  to  come  after 
it;  nnd  tlial  which  was  made  to  eome  after  it,  though  not 
strictly  historical  niaitcr,  might  with  some  ]>roj)ricty  have 
been  so  dis|K)sed  us  to  leave  tln^  wliole  of  the  sjicculalive  to 
come  at  the  cud.  'riiere  would  liav(*  been  more  of  simplicitVt 
more  of  the  appearance  of  a  regular  structure,  more  of  logical 
precision,  under  that  arrangement,  than  under  the  one  wliicli 
has  bel  li  actually  employed. 

A  few  iletails  will  shew  the  manner  in  which  our  Author  fills 
ii)>,  under  the  several  heads,  the  oulline  which  we  have  thus 
despatched. 

1.  Ill  the  life  of  Miihammcd,  after  a  description  of  the  land 
of  his  hirtli  amt  exploits,  and  after  an  accoiinl  of  the  previous 
state  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion,  their  politics,  and 
government,  we  have  an  account  of  the  incidents  which 
preceded  the  time  of  his  declaring  himself  a  prophet,  the. 
family  of  .Mu hammed,  his  birth,  early  youth,  and  marriage 
with  Kadijali.  It  is  at  this  part,  also,  tliat  the  Author  gi\eH 
us,  in  a  note,  uii  account  of  the  various  written  live's  of  IMii- 
hammt'd.  As  the  account  is  pretty  com|>lcte,  and  may  he 
higiiiy  useful  to  those  who  wouhl  enter  upon  the  exploration  of 
this  imeresting  field,  we  are  induced  to  transcribe  it. 

‘  (lagnier,  vie  de  Mahomet,  traduitc  ct  compilec  del* Alcoran; 
dcs  traditions  authentiques  de  la  Soniui  ct  dcs  iiicilleurs  auteurs 
Arahes.  Amsterdam,  tom.  8vo.  introd.  part  2.  et  livre  1.  chap.  1. 
All  the  Arabian  and  Persian  M8S.  on  the  history  of  the  Suraccni, 
contain  accounts  of  Muhwnmed.  None  of  them  are  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  industry  of  D’llcrbclot  diicovered  and  used  the 
Sanicenian  histories  by  Novuri  and  Mircond.  writers  ot  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  of  (he  fiegira.  These  books  formed  the  basM 
of  the  article  Mulmmmed  in  the  Bibliolh^que  Orienttle.  Tlie  best 
Life  in  Arabic  of  Aiuhamnied  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  ii  by 
Ahulfcdn,  a  contcmporaiy  writer  with  Novari,  and  who  was  an  Emir 
at  Hamah  in  Syria.  Aoulfeda  is  a  judicious  and  candid  writer  ; 
his  work  hears  internal  testimony  of  truth.  Pocock  (from  whom  it 
is  not  often  sate  to  difl'er)  gives  him  unqualified  praise— See  Pocock’s 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  Abul-Pbarajiui.  About  tlic  commence- 
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ment  of  the  last  century,  Abulfeila  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 
illustrated  by  valuable  notes,  by  dolin  Ga^nier,  the  Arabic  professor 
at  Oxford  ;  a  Frenclinmn  by  birth,  of  a  Calvinistic  family.  See  Die. 
Hist.  Lyons.  IHOV.  (iii^nier  also  published  a  Life  of  Muhammed, 
the  basis  of  which  was  a  book  by  Al-.l.innabi,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  our  aTU.  Al  .I.inuabi.  and  the  other  writers  who  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  latter  work  of  (I.ignier,  disgust  tlie  reader  by  their 
fables.  Of  the  lives  of  Ntuhamineil  compiled  from  vari'uis  nuthors, 
and  not  mere  translations  troiii  one  manuscript,  that  of  Savary  is 
the  best.  It  will  not  be  easy  in  apportion  the  (]uantiim  of  demerit 
in  l*rldeaux  atid  Maracci.  Savary  is  sensible  mild,  anil  impartial; 
Maracci  is  violent,  IVideaux  Is  dull,  and  both  are  always  prejudiced. 
There  is  ii  well  written  paper  on  the  c>tablishment  of  the  reli;»ion  and 
empire  of  .Muhammed,  by  M.  Hre(pii|i^ny,  in  the  .‘i‘Jd  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Leltres.  iTom 
the  translations  by  Ciaj;nier,  from  Savary’s  Life,  and  from  M.  Hre- 
quif^ny’s  Baper,  with  occasional  references  to  DMIerhelot,  and  to 
(iibbon,  (the  latter  of  whom  seems  in  his  remarks  on  Muhammed 
always  to  have  Savary  in  view  )  the  following  sketch  of  the  lite  of 
Nfuhammed  has  been  draw  n.’  pp.  10. 

The  tnarrini^i'  of  Muliaintiied  was  (lie  source  of  all  his  great¬ 
ness.  Nursed  iti  poverty,  and  trained  up  to  early  inatihood  in 
obscurity,  he  heeaiiie  a  lactiU*  to  Kadijah,  the  widow  of  a  rich 
trader.  I’he  person  as  well  as  the  services  of  the  young  factor 
became,  in  a  little  time,  agreeable  to  the  widow.  She  conferred 
upon  his  merits  her  per.^oii  and  her  fortune,  and  ‘  raised  Mu- 
‘  bammed  io  an  equality  with  the  proudest  merchants  of 
‘  3Iecca.’  Muhammed  was  not  ungrateful.  So  long  as  she 
lived,  she  remained  his  only  wife  ;  and  after  she  was  dead,  when 
Ayesha,  with  all  the  haughty  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty, 
askeil,  ‘  Was  not  Kadijah  old,  and  has  not  (lod  given  you  a 
‘  belter  ill  her  place.  ? — No,  exclaimed  Muhammed,  there  never 
‘  was  a  kinder  or  better  woman.  She  trusted  in  me,  when 
‘  men  mocked  at  and  despised  me :  she  relieved  my  wants, 

‘  when  1  was  poor  and  |H‘rseeuted  by  the  world  :  She  was 
‘  all  devotion  to  my  cause.’ 

The  state  of  mind  out  of  which  the  fanaticism  of  Muhammed 
proceeded,  (for  he  was  in  part  an  enthusiast,  as  well  as  an  impos¬ 
tor,)  is  not  unskilfully  described  by  Mr.  Mills. 

‘  His  youth  had  been  always  remarkable  for  a  serious  deportment* 
and  for  strict  attention  to  devotional  exercises;  and  so  general  was 
the  reputation  of  his  piety,  that  on  the  finding  in  the  well  Zemnen, 
of  the  black  stone,  w  hich,  it  is  said,  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  to 
Abraham,  when  he  built  the  Caaba,  the  people  unanimously  declared, 
that  the  grandson  of  Abdol-Motullcb  alone  was  worthy  of  the  honour 
of  replacing  it  in  its  station.  In  a  life  of  leisure  and  independence, 
he  indulged  the  fancies  of  his  genius,  and  every  year  in  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  lie  retired  for  the  purposes  of  fasting,  of  prayer*  and 
meditation,  to  t^hc  care  in  Mount  Hara,  near  Mecca-  His  charity, 
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Ills  tViigality,  procured  tor  !iim  universal  respect,  and  tht^c  periodical 
retreats  exalted  the  reelin;;s  of  tlie  Arabians  into  veneration,  'rhi* 
inode  of  life  could  not  tail  to  increase  tlie  fanaticism  of  un  imagina¬ 
tion  naturally  sanguine.  The  ardour  of  his  miliusiasm,  nourUhed 
for  fifteen  years  by  pious  practices  and  solitary  meditation,  prompted 
him  to  proclaim  tiimself  a  prophet,  sent  by  heaven  to  preach  the 
unity  of  the  (jodhead,  and  to  restore  to  its  puritv  the  icligion  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael. 

‘  A  pretended  intercourse  with  the  deity  is  tlie  surest  proof  of 
fanaticism*  W  hen  the  year  of  his  mission  was  come,  his  family 
ucconipanied  him  to  the  place  of  his  retirement.  In  the  night, 
he  aHirmed,  that  the  angel  llahriel  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had 
nroelaimed  him  to  he  the  apostle  of  (Jod.  Kadijah  declared,  that 
hewuisthe  prophet  ol  her  nation,  and  her  kinsman  Waraka,  son  of 
Nawlali,  recognized  him  as  a  messenger  from  heaven  predicted  by 
Moses.  'I'lic  infusing  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  into  bis  wife,  w'aa 
followed  !)y  the  conversion,  tliougb  of  suspicious  sincerity,  of  his 
slave  Zeid;  and  the  youthful  ardour  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu-T\ileb, 
embraced  with  credulity  the  oiiinions  of  his  friend  and  cousin.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  Ahuheker  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason  or 
enthusiasm,  aiul  fourteen  proselytes,  among  whom  were  six  of  the 
principal  men  of  Mecca,  admired  the  suhlime  simplicity  of  the  creed 
of  Muhamnied  Ilis  pretensions  were  now  developed;  at  an  en- 
tertfiinment  given  by  Ali  to  the  family  of  llaschem,  the  prophet 
declared  to  his  assembled  friends,  that  it  was  in  bis  power  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  most  precious  of  gifts,  liappiiiess  in  the  present,  and 
in  a  future  life.  “  The  Almighty,’*  bu  continued,  “  has  commanded 
“  me  to  call  you  unto  him.  Wlio  then  among  you  will  assist  me 


“  to  support  my  burthen  ?  who  nuiung  you  will  be  my  brother  and 
“  my  vizier  i'he  assembly  held  a  sileii 


my  vizier  r  i  ne  asseunny  iium  it  siicncc  of  astonishment  and 
contempt.  Hut  bis  cousin  Ali,  who  bad  paused  in  expectation  that 
some  chief  of  the  family  would  have  emnraced  the  oHer  with  trans¬ 
port,  frantically  exclaimed,  “  O  Apostle  of  (iod,  1  am  the  man; 

“  and  1  w  ill  beat  out  the  teeth,  pull  out  the  eyes,  rip  up  the  belly, 

“  aud  break  the  legs,  of  all  that  oppose  you  ;  1  will  be  your  vizier 
“  over  them.”  'I'lie  prophet  threw  liis  arms  round  the  neck  of  his 
fanatical  proselyte,  and  blessed  him  ns  his  lirothcr,  bis  ambaisador, 
his  deputy,  lii  vain  did  Ahu-Taleb,  by  exhortation  and  reproof, 
attempt  to  dissuade,  or  prohibit  his  son  and  his  nephew',  from  a 
continuance  in  their  enthusiastic  folly.  **  No,”  said  the  fanatic 
Muhamnied,  “  though  the  sun  were  set  against  me  on  my  right 
“  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  I  would  not  swerve  from  iny 
“  course.”  The  venerable  patriarch  deplorcnl  the  errors  of  liis 
relatives,  but  resolved  to  protect  their  persons  from  the  malice  and 
animosity  of  his  tribe. 

‘  Having  once  declared  himself  a  delegate  from  God,  Miihammcd 
was  not  of  a  disposition  indolently  or  indifferently  to  await  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  his  countrymen.  He  lalioured  incessantly 
to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  his  mission.  In  his  public 
harangues  upon  the  mysteries  and  duties  ol  religion,  lie  called  upon 
them  to  renounce  their  idolatry,  and  to  embrace  the  more  pure, 
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•iinple,  aiul  reason.ihlo  bcliof  of  the  uuity  of  (lOil.  Bv  the  promise 
of  u  pciruilisc,  hllc\i  with  i^raliticutious  of  the  senies  and  the  imagin:i« 
turn,  he  eiulouvoured  to  caj)tivate  llie  fancy  of  a  people.  aU  ichoj 
above  all  others,  to  fhe  e!i  irnis  of  women  and  nature*  His  dis* 
I'ourKeson  religion,  formed,  when  collected,  the  body  of  tfiat  volume 
^li^tingui^hed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Koran.*  pp.  10— 1  ^ 

‘  If  there  be  a  inahter'p;L<sion  in  every  man,  that  passion  in  Mu- 
hainmiMl  was  religious  enrhusiu  in.  It  appeared  in  all  his  actions; 
it  displayed  itself  in  every  stage  of  his  existence  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
disorder  of  the  imagination,  tliat  the  birth  of  Muhainmedanism, 
lik*  that  of  many  oilier  systems  of  error,  may  be  attributed  In  his 
xouthful  days,  lie  was  decent  in  his  morals,  pious,  contemplative, 
anil  retired  in  disposition  From  the  age  of  twentv-five  to  forty,  he 
•lulu^triousIy  pursued  his  occupation  of  u  merchant,  and  nursed  his 
genius  in  solitude  lie  then  started  into  public  life,  a  wild  and 
clamourous  fanatic.  One  particular  train  of  ideis  had  fixcil  Im 
uttention  ;  silent  speculation  had  ended  in  dreams  of  rapture  ;  rti- 
son  was  lost  in  the  wanderings  of  imagination,  and  the  suggestions 
of  fancy  were  mistaken  for  the  inspirations  of  heaven  'fhe  first 
and  .sublime  principle  of  his  religion,  the  unity  of  the  godhead, 
was  priaeheil  by  him  with  all  the  incoherence,  and  with  all  the 
a.vsumpiion  of  authority  from  the  Almighty,  which  distinguish  fanatics 
of  every  religion.  Hut  intercourse  with  the  world,  the  silcMit  in- 
tiuenceof  time,  and  the  occasional  suggestions  of  reason,  moderated 
his  enthusiasm.  In  his  transactions  with  his  opponents,  he  now 
thought  oi  cuiisi'qui’nccs  ;  and  to  accomplish  the  schemes  wliich  now 
opened  on  him,  and  in  his  endeavours  at  conversion,  he  di.sgraced 
the  purity  of  his  doctrines,  and  erafiily  accominoilated  him.selfto  the 
passions  aiul  prejudices  of  his  eonnirynien.  'Vith  increa^ing  suc¬ 
cess,  his  hopes  expanded.  I'lie  thniueofliis  country  was  now  the 
ohjeet  of  his  desire,  and  ambitious  views  of  con(|uest  and  of  plunder 
added  frtsb  ardour  to  his  euergies.  Fanaticism,  tlien,  was  the 
original  and  retd  character  of  Mnhammed.  lie  had  amhition,  it  is 
trut‘  ;  tor  ambition  is  easily  built  upon  fanaticism.  These  two 
powerful  passinuH  require  nearly  the  same  temper  of  soul.  I’ut, 
howe\er  violent  ambition  might  have  been  in  Muhamincd,  it  wai 
only  an  accessary  passion,  produced  by  circumstances,  and  which 
was  also  late  in  tlie  devclopenient.*  pp.  $\ — liG. 

cannot  follow  our  Author  tliroiigli  the  details  which  he 
exhibits  ol  the  preaching  of  the  Propln*t,  the  progress  of  his 
faith,  the  persecution  of  him  and  of  bis  religion  by  the  Koreish, 
Ills  llighl  from  Mecca,  bis  wars  on  the  Koreish,  on  the  Arabians, 
the  Jews,  the  Uonians,  the  Syrians.  \\  c  imist  even  leave  to 
the  cnriosiiy  of  those,  who  may  peruse  ibe  book,  what  is  a»ldt'<l 
respecting  Ins  death  and  character,  ami  tlie  vulgar  errors  which 
have  ciiculateil,  at  least,  in  Europe,  concerning  this  exiraor- 
tlinary  man. 

II.  We  proceevi  to  the  second  part  of  the  work  before  ns ; 
4iie  history  of  tbc  umiivideil  Caliphate,  or  of  the  rUc  yl 
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Saraccnian  empire.  This  is  chieHy  valiiahlo,  as  hrin^iiip^  into  a 
narrow  compass,  the  most  useful  portion  of  that  which  is 
ijcoerally  pi'csontctl  to  us,  dilfiisetl  over  a  ^reat  iiumbtT  of 
volumes,  'riiere  is  no  part  of  history  which  can  hear  so  much 
compression,  as  that  of  half  civilizeil  empires.  The  facts 
consist  almost  wholly  of  a  scries  of  wars  ami  rovolutions ; 
which  so  much  rcscmhic  one  another,  that  alter  one  or  two  are 
t'ivcii  as  specimens,  the  rest  may  he  passed  over  with  a  very 
record,  udducins^  only  the  singular  facts  whicli  are 
coiuiiionly  lew.  This  Author  is  not  a  master  in  the  art  of 
compression.  He  has  epitomised,  rallmr  than  condensed.  Hut 
such  as  it  is,  the  ahrid*;emeiit  he  has  t»ivcii  will  have  its  use. 
Jt  leads  the  mind  of  the  reader  over  ilie  principal  facts,  and  ^;ivrs 
him  at  least  the  outline  of  t!ie  tit^tin*. 

'I'his  chapter  contains  the  history  of  tlic  immediate  success, 
ors  of  Mohammed,  to  the  death  of  Vli  and  his  sons;  of  the 
two  <lynasties,  1.  of  the  Ominiades,  and  '2,  of  the  Ahasaides  ;  and 
descends  to  the  year  of  the  (Miristiun  era  H.50,  when  the  sway  of 
tlie  (.'aliplis  extended  from  the  confines  of  'I'artary,  beyond  llic 
•laxartes,  to  the  l\rcnnc<‘s,  and  was  only  prevented  by  tho 
resistance  wliicli  (Charles  .Martel  was  able  to  oppose  to  them  iu 
France,  from  over-runninj;^,  it  is  probable,  Uie  whole  or  tlic 
greater  part  of  KurojH?. 

111.  The  third  chapter  of  itlr.  MillsV  work,  on  the  di¬ 
vided  C^iliphate,  or  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Saraccilian  empire,  contains  tlie  history  ;  1.  of  the  Cali|>lis  of 
Spain  ;  2.  of  the  Caliphs  of  .Africa  end  Ki?ypt  ;  ami  3.  of  the 
(\iliplis  of  Ha^^dad.  It  com|irehem!s  a  |»crio<l  of  between  OtlO 
and  700  years,  and  comes  down  sr^vera)  vears  into  the  foiirtet'iitli 
century,  when  the  tMiipire  of  the  C’uliplis  was  broken  to  pim^s. 
riie  statement  which  the  Author  pn*seiits  4»f  llie  raunen  of  this 
j::i**at  chanti^e  in  the  state  <»f  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  thuu^ 
not  very  profuuml,  is  far*  from  hein^  devoid  of  matter  of  in- 
Mruction. 

*  At  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Ifegira,  the  Saraccnian 
empire  embraced  the  fairest  and  largest  |M»nion  of  the  civilized  globe^ 
and  for  the  next  hundred  years  the  power  and  inilaence  of  the 
('niiphs  np|K^nred  to  be  undiminislicd.  When  the  successors  of  the 
Pnjpliet  had  been  despoilcti  of  Africa,  of  l*g>pt,  and  of  Spain,  their 
iiiiicritancc  increased  not  iu  concentration  of  strength,  by  the  loss 
of  these  distant  provinces.  In  Arabia,  the  Caliphs  had  but  little 
•weight  in  temporal  affairs.  Perhaps  in  tlie  very  early  days  of  the 
t^tJiphnte,  and  certainly  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  Medina  to  Damascus^  the  various  princes  of  Arabia  gradually 
firoeured  their  independence,  and  regarded  the  Caliphs  merely  us 
ihe  chiefs  of  the  Moslem  religion.  These  dismemberments  showed 
die  weakness  of  the  centre  of  the  government,  and  the  unwieldy 
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fabric  was  soon  dissolved.  For  the  preservation  of  the  empire,  the 
lieutenants  of  the  provinces  were  invested  with  imperial  command  • 
but  the  degenerated  state  and  remote  situation  of  the  royal  familv 
enabled  them  to  make  their  governmenU  hereditary,  and  to  assume 
every  thing  except  the  name  of  kings.  The  revenues  were  detained 
under  the  pretence  of  keeping  n  force  to  defend  the  provinces 
against  foreign  enemies,  when  they  were  actually  designed  to 
to  strengthen  the  rebellious  viceroys  against  their  lawful  sovereigns. 
I'hc  Tuiierites,  SaH'arides,  and  the  Samunides,  successfully  overtlirew 
the  power  of  each  other,  and  of  the  Caliphs  in  Transoxiana  and 
Kora.san.  The  politician  may  censure  Muhamnied  for  not  having 
formed  a  system  of  government  as  w'cll  as  of  conquest ;  but  the 
reproach  may  he  extended  to  the  Macedonian  hero  and  the  Koman 
conquerors.  The  rise  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans  was  far  less 
strikingly  grand,  than  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  Fraud, 
and  every  species  of  treachery,  co-operated  with  the  sword  of  the 
republicans.  Rut  by  one  great  effort  of  arms,  the  world  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  might  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Faithful. 
\Vlieii  the  Roman  power  reached  its  meridian,  how  few  moments  did 
it  endure !  Its  tine  machine  of  sUUe  was  admirably  adapted  for  the 
acquisition  of  empire,  hut  not  for  its  preservation.  The  philosopher 
smiles,  however,  at  the  folly  of  ambition  ;  and  points  at  the  short 
duration  of  its  splendid  acquisitions,  as  a  mockery  of  its  value. 

‘  In  the  primitive  days  of  the  Caliphate,  the  tribute  which  the 
Christians  paid  for  the  free  profession  of  their  religion,  the  spoilt 
of  war,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  were  appropriated  by  the 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful  to  the  erection  of  mosques,  to  the 
support  of  the  aged  or  wounded  warrior,  and  to  pur|)08eR  of  charity. 
Ignorant  of  tlie  arts  of  luxury  and  refinement,  the  desires  of  the 
Caliphf}  were  few  and  confined  ;  and  like  the  early  successors  of 
Saint  Peter  in  the  W'esl,  their  piety  and  benevolence  obtained  the 
admiration  and  reverence  of  tiie  world.  Water  was  their  only 
drink,  and  barley  bread,  or  dates,  their  food.  The  moderate  Abubeker 
received  a  stipend  of  only  three  drachmas  of  gold  from  the  treasury 
of  Medina,  and  on  the  weekly  return  of  the  Sabbath,  he  distributed 
the  residue  of  bis  own,  and  of  the  people’s  money,  among  the  roost 
deserving  Moslems;  first  to  the  soldiers,  and  then  to  the  people. 
His  coarse  woollen  garment  (,the  Asiatic  symbol  of  spiritual  power) 
descended  to  Omar ;  and  a  courtier,  seeing  its  tattered  condition, 
observed  to  the  New  Commander  of  the  Faiinful,  that  the  plainneii 
of  his  exterior  did  not  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  his  cliaractcr. 
**  Nay,  niy  friend,”  replied  the  lord  of  the  east,  with  unaffected 
simplicity,  or  with  a  generous  contempt  of  the  pride  of  kings  “  the 
”  religion  with  which  (iod  has  honoured  me  is  the  finest  garb,  the 
“  most  magnificent  ornament,  and  the  most  brilliaot  decoration.’ 
This  virtue  soon  was  lost ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  ihf 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Saracens,  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
the  courts  of  Persia  and  Greece,  while  they  adorned,  corrupted  the 
cities  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad.  The  arts  of  peace  slackened  and 
enervated  the  hands  of  the  government ;  and  tne  luxurious  Caliphs 
were  fil  capable  of  m^Uaming  the  arubroission  of  an  cxtoasi^c 
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*•  The  Caliph  Moctadi's  wliole  annj,  both  Iior»e  and  foot,*’ 
hixya  Abulfeila,  were  under  aruis»  which  lojfelher  made  a  hotly  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  I!ig  state  oHiccrs  stood 
“  near  him  in  the  most  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  shining  with 
“  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  tliousand  black  and  white 
“  eunuchs.  The  porters,  or  door  keepers,  were  in  number  seven 
**  hundred.  Uurges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations, 
“  were  swimming  on  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less 
“  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  thirty-eight  thoiisind  pieces  of 
“  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk, 

“  embroidered  with  gold,  'fhe  carpets  on  the  door  were  twenty- 
two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a  keeper 
“  to  each  lion.  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous 
“  luxury’,  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  which  opened  iuelf  into 
‘‘  eighteen  larger  branches,  upon  which,  and  the  other  less  brunches, 
“  sate  birds  of  every  sort,  made  also  of  gold  and  silver.  The  tree 
**  glittered  with  leaves  of  the  same  metals,  and  while  its  branches, 

“  through  machinery,  appeared  to  move  of  themselves,  the  tevcral 
birds  upon  them  warbled  their  natural  notes  ” 

*  In  considering  the  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  Sarneenian  great* 
ness,  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  introduction 
of  the  'furkish  guards,  as  a  strong  and  active  cause.  The  city  of 
Hagdad  was  distracted  by  revolts :  all  ties  between  sovereign  and 
subject  w  ere  dissolved ;  and  the  native  troops  were  more  frequently 
partisans  of  a  taction  than  soldiers  of  the  state.  For  the  defence, 
therefore,  of  his  person  and  government,  the  Caliph  Motassem,  the 
eighteenth  of  the  Ahossides,  fonned  a  militia  from  the  Turkish  and 
'fartarian  youths,  that  he  purchased  in  the  various  slave-marts  of 
the  cast.  But  from  Protectors,  they  soon  became  lords  of  the 
Commaiulers  of  the  Faithful.  Bagdad  became  the  melancholy 
arena  of  their  violence,  their  massacres,  and  their  rapine  ;  and  like 
the  dani/uries  of  Constantinople,  the  Mamlouks  of  Fgypt,  and  the 
pra’torian  guards  of  Rome,  tney  governed  with  military  despotism, 
fwo  races  of  these  Turks,  the  Toulonides,  and  the  Iksnidites, 
devastated  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and  the  pow  er  of  the  Caliplis  was 
almost  annihilated.  The  Ilamadanites,  an  Arabian  tribe,  raised  a 
transient  empire  in  Mesopotamia ;  but  the  Bow  ides  separated  Persia 
fur  ever  from  the  Caliphate. 

*  Religious  controversies  and  wars  precipitated  the  ruin  of  tho 
empire.  The  Fatimites  of  Egypt  revived  the  disputes  which  agitated 
the  faithful  on  the  foundation  of  the  Ommiadan  and  ^hassidun 
dynasties ,  and  the  blood  of  many  a  Moslem  w'as  shed,  in  settling 
the  portion  of  merit  whicli  was  due  to  the  four  companions  of 
Muhammed.  'flic  Carmathians,  a  sect  of  fanatics,  declared  eternal 
enmity  to  the  pomp  of  the  court  of  Bagdad.  They  altered  all  the 
forms  of  worship,  permitted  the  u.<*c  of  wine  and  pork,  and  preached 
against  the  utility  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Into  every  quarter 
of  Syria  and  .Arabia,  these  daring  entliusinsts  carried  their  ravages, 
and  at  the  head  of  only  five  hundred  horsemen,  Abu*Tuher,  the 
successor  of  Carmath,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Bagdad.  “  \  our 
“  master,”  lie  exclaimed  to  the  general  of  the  Moslems,  “  may 
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have  thirty  thousand  soldiers  ;  hut  three  such  men  as  these  arc 
“  still  wanting  in  his  host.’*  On  receiving  the  signal,  one  man 
plunged  a  sword  into  liis  own  breast,  another  leapt  into  the  Tigris, 
and  the  third  threw  himself  down  a  precipice.  From  the  walls  of 
Bngdad,  the  Cannathians  crossed  the  deserts  to  Mecca.  The  holy 
city  was  plundered  by  them,  the  temple  was  mutilated,  and  thousands 
of  pilgrims  and  citizens  were  murdered.  For  two  centuries  the 
Cannathians  were  the  scourge  of  the  Caliphate  j  the  state  was 
convulsed  to  its  centre,  and  never  again  became  perfectly  settled 
in  peace.’ 

.Next  comes,  as  a  sort  of  ap))cndix  to  the  preceding  chapters, 
the  dissoi  tatioii  on  the  caus*»s  of  the  success  of  the  Mubammedau 
arms  ami  religion,  li  is  very  short  and  very  Huperficial.  The 
aucooHH  of  the  religion,  be  savins  to  say,  was  owing  to  the  sueccHs 
of  the  arms ;  but  what  tiie  snecess  of  tlie  arms  was  owing  to, 
be  says  very  little  about.  T'be  snceess  of  arms,  be  almost  seems 
to  think,  is  snrticicntlv  accounte  d  for  bv  their  being  arms.  It  is 
true,  be  tells  us,  that  tin*  .\ral>ians  were  a  people  fierce  and 
warlike  :  but  so  tiiey  liad  been  for  many  ages,  without  making 
any  compiests.  He  adds,  indeed,  what  is  usually  said,  that 
the  spirit  of  religions  enthusiasm  was  ad<led  to  the  warlike 
spirit,  in  making  the  compiests  of  the  Saracens.  But  all  this 
got\s  a  very  little  way  in  lu'connting  for  the  revolutions  which 
the  arms  of  the  Saracens  produced.  In  pushing  our  Inquiricss, 
however,  beyond  ibis  point,  wo  get  no  assistance  from  Mr.  Mills. 

IV.  In  tlie  history  of  the  Mubammedan-Tartarian  emjfircs' 
lie  includes,  after  a  short  ucex)unt  of  the  Tartars  and  thrii 
country,  the  history  of  the  MubamnuMlan  dynasties  in  Bin 
dustan  ;  of /ingis  Khan  and  bis  successors  ;  of  Tajiierlarie; 
of  the  Seljukiun  dynasties  ;  and  of  the  Otbmun  or  prt‘sen< 
TNirkisb  empire.  When  it  is  considered,  t)mt  all  this  is  bronglit 
into  1^7  small  octavo  pagers,  the  reader  who  knows  any  thing 
ahont  the  extent  of  the  field  wliicli  is  surveyed,  will  be  sufli- 
ciently  sensible  that  a  small  portion  only  of  the  matters  whicli 
belong  to  that  field,  can  here  be  adduced.  Small  as  it  U, 
however,  it  is  not  without  use,  nor  is  the  statement  without 
merit.  The  Author  must  have  been  master  of  his  subject  to 
no  ordinary  degree,  to  give  so  good  an  idea  of  it,  in  so  verj 
narrow  a  compas.s.  The.  young  and  the  iininstnictcd  reader 
will  be  iinprovisl  by  a  view,  all  the  ]»arts  of  which  lie  can 
lake  in  at  once,  aifd  which  may  serve  as  a  clew  to  future 
inquiries.  Kven  the  mind  which  is  more  furnished  with  de¬ 
tails,  may  lie  rcnckTcd  more  jierfectly  master  of  its  own  stoi^, 
by  a  simuUanaeous  view,  a  glance  whicli  shews  the  leading 
parts,  and  tlic  connexion  of  them  ;  which  cuts,  as  it  were, 
roads  and  passages  through  forest  ;  or,  to  cliaugc  the 
metaphor,  groupes  the  multitude  of  particulars,  and  fits  them 
for  bocoming  objects  of  a  distinct  aud  systematic  attention. 
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V.  We  H)i;iU  not  exactly  I'oliow  the  arran»:eiiiont  of  ibo 
AiUiior,  but  sltall  tuke  the  last  of  his  topics,  in  this  place, 
reserviim*  the  speculative  part  of  his  perforinaiice,  for  our 
closiiit^  remarks.  In  i^ivinu;  iiis  account  of  the  present  stale 
aiul  extent  of  the  Muhaiuincdan  reli«;ion,  we  do  not  think  that 
lus  pirticuLtrs  are  skilfully  grouped.  i’he  principal  seats  of 
that  relii^ion  an*,  uinioubtiHlly,  first,  Persia,  in<‘Iiutiu^  all  the 
states,  whether  depeiuleiit  or  iinlepeiiilent,  witinn  its  ancient 
limits ;  secondly,  rurkey  in  Asia,  Kuro|M%  ami  Africa ;  thirdly, 
Arabia  itself.  After  these*  come  the  coiimries  in  which  it 
exists  partially,  of  which  Hindustan  is  the  chief;  ami  next,  a 
portion  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Sea,  to  which,  perhaps, 
China  and  'rartaiy  are  to  ho  added,  as  not  uito-^etlier  free 
from  a  mixture  of  the  followers  of  IMuliammed.  'riic  Author 
pves  us  these  countries  in  the  order  of  Tartary,  China, 
Hindustan,  the  Indian  Archipcla‘;o,  Persia,  Africa,  .Arabia, 
Turkey.  The  only  one  on  which  he  dwells  at  any  con*>iderahIe 
len«;^lh,  is  Turkey  ;  we  are  happy  to  iufonn  the  reader  that 
hi'  will  find  a  very  instructive  account  of  the  stale  of  Muhain- 
luedunism  in  that  country,  and  imieed  of  the  state  of  the  human 
mind  in  general.  We  do  not  know  many  books  from  which  an 
(spially  accurate  conception  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in 
Turkey  could  he  drawn  ;  and  it  is  here  all  contained  within 
a  very  moderate  compass. 

VI.  We  come  now  to  the  uccoiiiU  which  our  Author  has 
rendered,  of  what  Muhammedanism  is  in  itself.  In  this  are 
includiHl,  accordim^  to  the  stricU*st  sense  of  the  word,  the 
tlieolo^ical,  moral,  ami  juridical  centes  of  tin*  Miiselinans  ;  and 
so  cdoscly  connected  with  these  ifreat  particulars  are  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  people  to  whom  these  codes  hclont;,  that  they 
may  all  with  ^rcat  propriety  ho  included  in  the  deliuoation  of 
what  Muhammedanism  is  in  itself. 

Our  Author  In^i^ins  with  the  relit^ion.  This  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  cliaiMcteristic  of  the  Koran.  Our  AuthoT*  says, 

*  \bolition  of  idolatry  and  8U{>er8tition,  and  the  restoration  of 
religion  to  what  he  called  its  pristine  purity,  were  the  avowed  and 
plausible  objects  of  the  Arabian  Prophet.  The  unity  and  indivisi¬ 
bility  of  the  Godhead  formed  the  hasi.s  of  his  creed,  while  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  threat  of  punishments,  both  tein|>oral 
and  eternal,  secured  the  virtue  of  his  followers.  Hut  their  reliance 
upon  the  divinity  of  his  own  pretended  mission  in  the  cause  of 
reformation,  was  incontcstibly  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
system  ;  and,  therefore,  the  discordant  names  of  (Jod  and  Muhainmed 
are  united  in  the  confession  of  the  Moslem’s  faith  : 

‘  “  Allah  il  Allah,  Muhammed  rcsoul  .Mlah” — 

‘  “  'riiere  is  one  tJod,  Muhammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God.*  ”  p.  ‘261. 

The  iiupiiry  into  the  system  of  religion  includes  two  par- 
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ticuliirs  ;  1.  uliat  it  oominnnds  its  votarios  to  believe;  '2,  >fhat 
it  cominaiuls  tlicm  to  practise. 

It  is  well  known  that  tin*  iniity  ot*  the  Divine  nature  is  the 
leudiiii^  principle  ol*  the  reliii^ion  which  Mnhamineil  believed 
himselt*  comntissioiKMl  to  piauicii. 

*  In  opposition  to  the  ^'cncral  idolatr)’  (and  but  for  the  Persians, 
who  worsliippcd  tlie  Creator  under  the  faint  image  of  tire,  we  might 
.say  the  universal  idolatry)  of  mankind,  the  adoration  of  one  only 
Ciod  was  the  grand  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  But 
Muhanuned  fulselv  iisserted,  that  in  his  days  this  pure  doctrine  had 
been  mixed  by  tfie  acknowledgment  of  Kzra,  as  the  son  or  com¬ 
panion  of  God.  At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Arabian 
prophet,  the  varioi;s  systems  of  idolatry  anil  superstitious  credence, 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  every  philosophical  mind,  while  the  false 
interpretations  which  the  Christian  divines  of  that  d  ay,  gave  of  thi 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  divine  essence, 
too  well  countenanced  the  assertion  of  the  Arabian  preacher,  that  a 
plurality  of  Gods  were  worshipped.  In  order  then  to  banish  tenets 
so  absurd,  and  to  settle  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  without  reference  to 
metaphysical  disquisition,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
object  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  Muhammed  proclaims,  in  every 
page  of  the  Koran,  the  unity,  holiness,  infinity,  and  eternity,  of  the 
Deity.’  p.  27 Jh  f. 

The  existence  of  antrels,  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  decrees, 
the  revelation  of  the  will  of  Gi)d  to  mortals,  by  prophets  ami 
by  scriptures,  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  utid  puuishtnetits,  are  the  leading  points  of 
belief,  which,  after  the  utiity  of  (iod,  our  Author  presents  as 
commanded  by  the  religion  of  Aluhammed. 

The  priticipal  acts,  the  performaticc  of  which  is  etijoitted  by 
the  MosUmu  religion,  our  Author  adduces  in  the  following  order, 
1.  Prayer  ;  2.  The  keeping  of  Triday  as  a  Hahhatli  ;  3.  Ablution; 
I.  (living  alms,  ohst'rving  covenants,  and  patience  iti  the  hearing 
of  evil;  5.  Tasting  ;  0,  Pilgrimage  to  Mecea  ;  7.  Circumcision  ; 

Ahsiinenee  from  wine.  Add  to  these,  general  exhortations  to 
virtue,  kindness  to  parents  and  others,  justice,  and  fidelity,  &c. 

All  this  is  iistdul  to  he  known,  tlioiigli  all  this  is  very  com¬ 
monly  known,,  and  very  easily  saitl.  From  any  of  the  morr 
ditVicidt  impiiries  respecting  this  system  of  religion,  (he  Author 
totally  ahst.iins. 

As  ilic  tlitl’crent  specie  s  of  religion  known  among  mankind, 
form  a  gradation  from  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting  of  the 
rrctsls  of  (he  savage,  up  to  tin*  most  pure  and  rational  forms 
of  I'hristianity,  one  important  tpiestion  is,  at  what  interineiliate 
degree  in  this  scale,  is  the  religion  of  Muhammed  placed  ?  hoW 
far  does  it  ascend  above  the  lowest  extreme,  and  how  much 
does  it  fall  shoit  of  the  highest  r  An  im()ortant  question  this ; 
which  we  just  have  time  and  space  to  put,  but  far  from  either 
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time  or  space  to  (Vimmiss.  In  tlic  elucidation  of  tins  (|uestion 
much  inforinntion  would  come  forth.  The  points  >Yhich  con¬ 
stitute  the  excellence  of  any  system  of  religion,  the  points 
which  constitute  its  defects,  wouhl  he  sought  out,  defined, 
and  estahlishcd.  If  this  were  done  us  clearly  and  uccuratciy 
us  it  oii^ht  to  he  done,  the  compurisen  of  one  system  of  re¬ 
ligion  with  another,  or  of  one  form  with  another  form  of  the 
>aiue  system,  would  he  easy.  Every  man  would  immeiliately 
see  where  his  c  hoice  ou^ht  to  fall.  I'licrc  would  not  he  the  same 
douht  and  hesitation  ;  thcTe  would  not  he  the  same  picvulcMicc 
of  error.  We  should  not  sec  it  so  very  frccpiently  happen,  that  men 
would  choose  a  worse,  when  they  have  a  better  before  their  c*yes, 
because  they  have  no  criterion  by  which  what  is  t^ood  and  what 
is  evil,  can  be  easily  diseriminated. 

Another  iiupiiry,  less  extensive  and  less  didicult,  with  regard 
to  the  IMuhanmuMlan  relii^iori,  would  have  been  the  el!eel.s  it  is 
ealeniated  to  produce  upon  its  votaries ;  whether  it  is,  or 
whcHliei*  it  is  not  of  any  use ;  whether  it  produces  upon  the 
whole  i^ood  rather  than  evil ;  or  whether  any  pcojile,  or  every 
people,  would  be  bc^tter  without  it ;  whether  it  aflords  motives 
to  ^ood  conduct  sutlicieiit  to  overbalance  the  evils  which  it  pro- 
iluccs  ill  other  respects  ;  whether  it  aids  the  progress  of  the 
liiiman  mind  in  its  gradual  ascent  from  what  is  less  |>erfcct  to 
what  is  more  so  ;  or  whctlier  it  is  wholly  an  obstruction  to  that 
progress.  The  former  inc^uiry  related  to  the  comparison 
as  between  this  supc'rstition  and  any  other ;  which  prcKiuced 
more,  and  which  less  of  evil  or  of  good.  This  inc^uiry  re¬ 
lates  to  the  com|)arison  between  this  religion  and  the  absence 
of  all  religion  ;  whether  a  people  who  had  no  religion  at  all, 
or  a  people  who  were*  govenuMl  by  the  Mnhammedan  religion, 
noiild  he  most  favourably  situated,  cfpteris  paribuMy  for  good 
conduct  towards  one  another,  for  progress  in  knowledge,  for 
every  thing,  in  short,  whereon  depend  the  perfection  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  this  life.  Whether  in  this  case  application  may  be 
made  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  l3acon,  expressed  in  his  Essay  on 
Superstition,  that  ‘  it  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  (iocl  at 

*  all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him  :  For  the  one 

*  is  blit  mm-belief :  The  other  is  contumely  :  And  certainly  su- 

*  perstition  is  the  reproaching  of  Deity. — Atheism  leaves  a  man 
‘  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputa¬ 
tion :  All  which  may  he  guiilcs  unto  virtue,  (hough  religion 

*  were  not. — But  sii perstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  crecteth 

*  an  absolute  tyranny  in  the  mind  of  men, 

After  the  religion  and  morality  of  Muhammeilanism,  our  Au¬ 
thor  proceeds  to  its  Jurisiirudence.  This  is  an  important  article, 
but  very  superficially  treated,  'riiere  was  not  room  upon  the 
plan  of  this  work,  to  do  the  subject  justice ;  but  our  Author  has 
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doue  cno«2:li  to  shew  (hat  ho  was  not  suiViciently  provided  with 
the  appriato  kuowlcdije  for  the  |n*rforiivaiice  of  tin*  task.  There 
an*  two  species  of  of  which  the  one  exists  only  for  the 

sake  ol  llie  other.  On  *  sjieeit's  of  laws  exists  for  the  sake  of 
some  i:;o<mI  which  those  laws  p»ocnre  to  iiulivi<(nuls,  severally  or 
conjointly  ;  the  other  species  of  laws  exists  only  for  the  sake  ul 
carrvinu’  the  first  species  into  execution.  'I'he  lust  specie?*  are 
the  rule'*  for  the  eonstruetion  of  the  irihun  ils  and  the  mod(*s  in 
whieli  ti  ihiinals  shunhl  p<‘rfonn  their  business.  'I'he  first  speeirs 
of  laws  consists  of  two  sorts  ;  firsts  the  laws  which  estuhlish 
what  shall  ImIoiii'  to  this  individual,  and  that  individual,  ur 
body  of  indiviihials  ;  necundlify  those  which  determine  what  acts 
(hurtful  to  Olliers)  shall  he  n*strained  hy  punishment,  and  what 
the  pimisliment  employed.  I.  'I'lie  /Ir/vif  of  these  orders  of  law 
is  commonly  denominated  the  CiriL  *2.  The  /»ccowi/,  is  coiii- 
inonly  denomiiiateil  the  Pvnnl  branch  of  Dtw.  3.  'I'he  auxili¬ 
ary  branch,  mentioned  above,  which  relates  to  procedure,  nii^ht, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  the  Procedorinl  branch. 

A  proper  disipiisition  on  the  MnliHnimedan  Jtirispi  ndence, 
would  have  selected  such  particulars  as  wouUl  t^ive  us  a 
notion  of  the  sort  of  provisions  made  hy  the  Muliammeilan  na¬ 
tions  under  each  of  these  three  heads;  and  would  then,  by 
means  of  comparison,  have  shewn  us  what  rank,  in  )K)int 
of  rxea»Uence  or  of  iletetrt,  it  held  ainon^  the  other  systems 
of  the  world,  and  to  what  decree  it  fell  short  of  that  standard 
of  extvlience  to  which  all  systems  ous^ht  to  aspire.  Instead  of 
this,  Mr.  Mills  fi;ivcs  us  only  a  few  words  on  each  of  the  foU 
lowhic^  topics  in  the  foUowiiu^  order:  polygamy,  prohibited 
de«rn*t»s  of  niarriaij:e,  divorce,  adultery,  interdiction  of  meats, 
inlhTitanee.  prohibition  of  female  infanticide,  usury,  debts,  con¬ 
tracts,  nmnler,  theft,  retaliation  for  personal  injuries.  On 
these  points  we  have  no  room  to  make  any  comment,  nor  is  it 
neees^ary  ;  such  a  system  declares  ils  own  character  hy  visible 
sii^ns. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  Ijileraturc  and  Science  ol  the 
Saracens  and  'rnrks.  'I  bis  is  a  well  executed  part  of  the  work. 
I'he  .\uthor  has  bien  at  no  small  pains  to  make  himself  uc- 
ipiainted  with  the  subject,  and  has  surveyed  it  with  more  than 
an  oiNl’iiary  slnre  of  Judt^^ement  and  taste.  'I'lir  reader  may  hef(‘ 
obtain  a  ku(»wled*;^e,  to  a  i misideraiile  dejj^ree  both  correct  and 
coiiiplete.  in  respect  to  tin*  literary  institutions  amon<^  the  .\rabi- 
ans,  the  actual  state  of  their  knowle(lti;e,  their  aciptaintance  with 
thi*  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  their  mathematics,  their  pretension> 
tt>  the  invention  ot  tlie  dibits,  (heir  knowledijc  of  astronomy, 
anati>my,  surufcry,  chemistry,  botany,  medii  ine ;  the  iiitliM'iicc 
ot  the  Jsaracens  in  conveyini’^  learning  into  bhirope ;  the  lite¬ 
rature  of 'rurkey,  languages,  rhetoric,  moraUly,  mailieiuatics, 
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philosophy,  science,  astronomy,  astrolosry,  the  fine  arts,  and 
printing.  The  Author  confines  himself  chiefly  to  description  ; 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  he  very  spuiinc^ly  interferes. 
But  if  lie  ^ives  but  little  of  the  highest  sort  of  liirht,  he  skives 
nut  much  of  what  is  nhsohifely  hud.  lie  ^incture  of  the 

credulity  which  so  lonii^  misled  our  orienliil  lirifajjprrs,  respectinp^ 
the  wonders  of  oriental  philosophy  ;  hut  it  is  a  tincture  not  very 
deeply  imhihed. 

'riicre  is  one  point  which  we  have  reserved  to  the  lust,  because 
we  think  it  of  peculiar  importance.  It  is  the  ^rand  subject  of 
Iltd'ujwuh  Liberty,  on  which  the  facts  udducctl  in  tlie  work 
before  us  throw  consideiablo  li^ht.  The  followrin^  is  a  most 
important  fact,  because  it  may  be  generalized  to  almost  any 
extent. 

‘  Some  superficial  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Muhammedan  reli¬ 
gion,  have  commended  Muhammed  for  his  toleration  ?  A  few  passages 
in  the  Koran  might  indeed  make  bigotry  blush  :  but  such  passages  do 
not  accurately  reprc'ient  the  character  of  the  religion.  Tnc  truth  is, 
that  (like  all  other  reformers)  while  Muhammed  was  an  humble 
preacher,  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  became  a 
powerful  prince,  the  only  choice  to  those  to  whom  his  religion  was 
offered,  was  submission  or  tribute.  Those  portions  of  the  Korun, 
therefore,  which  w'ere  revealed  at  Mecca,  breathe  the  language  of 
toleration,  while  those  which  were  revealed  at  Medina,  speak  nothing 
but  persecution.’  p.  323.  Note. 

Tolerant  when  weak,  intolerant  when  strong!  This  is  a  law 
of  nature  among  those  who  have  an  interest  in  enslaving  the 
minds,  and,  hence,  the  bodies  of  men  ! 

T'he  following  is  another  passage  from  the  work  before  us,  a 
which  we  think  highly  worthy  of  being  peculiarly  pointed  out  to 
the  attention  of  oiir  readers. 

*  The  zeal  of  the  Muhammedans  for  proselytism,  has  for  ages  been 
exhausted,  and  so  perfect  is  the  contempt  of  the  Turk  for  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  every  religion  but  his  own,  that  be  thinks  their  conversion 
not  worthy  lus  endeavours.  Sometimes,  however,  a  pious  Muselman, 
instigated  by  zeal  or  personal  attachment  to  a  Christian  or  a  Jew, 
lifts  up  his  hands  and  exclaims,  **  Great  Ciod,  enlighten  this  infidel, 
“  and  graciously  dispose  his  heart  to  embrace  thy  holy  religion.” 
When  devout  persons  propose  their  faith  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
youth,  whom  they  esteem  tor  his  talents  or  his  knowledge,  they  do 
it  with  an  air  of  urbanity,  and  in  language  of  persuasion.  The  zeal 
of  the  missionary  is  houiulcd  by  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  and  a 
vague  answer,  or  silence,  is  received  as  an  indication  tiiat  the  subject 
ought  not  to  he  continued.  Though  a  Muselman  may  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels,  yet  he  is  forbidden  to  implore  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing  upon  them.  “  Pray  not  for  those  whose  death  is  eternal,”  U  a 
precept  of  the  Muhammedan  church ;  and  “  defile  nut  thy  feet  by 
“  passing  over  the  graves  of  men,  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  pro- 
”  phet.” 
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*  In  every  part  t>t'  'rurkey,  Christianity  is  tolernteil  on  certain  pe* 
cuniary  coiuhtions,  and  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Turks  is  the 
putent  preservative  <»f  those  Cliristians  and  Jews  that  dwell  among 
them.  'I'liese  intidcls  are  an  inexhaustible  treasure  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  power/ul  iinlividuals,  and  protection  is  dearly  purchased, 
'rhe  first  efiort  of>ful  lannnedan  education,  is  to  root  in  the  minds  uf 
children  an  ahliOVrence  (»f  (’hrisiians  and  Jews ;  and  infants  are 
taught  to  distinguisli  them  by  the  name  of  (Ihiour.  riie  Christians 
are  treated  by  the  Muhammedans,  witli  a  cruelty  which  varies  itself 
in  a  thousand  forms.  They  are  interdicted  from  the  pomp  of  pro¬ 
cessions,  the  sound  of  hells  or  of  psalnmdy,  and  every  public  deninn- 
bt ration  of  worship.  'I'hey  must  erect  no  new  churches,  and  heavy 
tine.s  to  the  government  inerease  tlie  cxpence  of  repairing  the  old. 
Their  public  and  private  buildings  arc  measured  by  a  diminutive 
standard  ;  in  the  streets  and  baths  they  must  give  way  to  the  meanest 
of  the  people  ;  tlieir  very  dross  is  commaiuied  to  he  ddferent  from 
that  of  the  olosleins  ;  and  in  hut  few  cities  dare  they  appear  on  horse¬ 
back.  If  a  Christi'm  personally  ehastisjs  a  Moslem,  his  life  is  for¬ 
feited  to  the  laws;  hut  if  a  .Moslem  kill  a  Christian,  the  murder  may 
bj  ransomed.  In  the  courts  of  law,  the  evidence  of  two  disciple*  of 
Jesus,  is  c(|uivident  only  to  the  testimony  of  one  believer  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Prophet.  In  the  greetings  of  these  diH’orcnt  people,  the  word 
Salam  is  carefully  avoided  by  the  'forks,  on  account  of  its  affinity  to 
the  sacred  words,  Pslam  and  Moslem,  and  happy  is  the  Christian,  if 
to  the  most  courteous  salutation  of  his  Muhammedun  lord,  is  not 
added  the  epithet  of  infidel  or  dog.*  p.  — 3i)J. 

Christianity  is  tolerated  in  Turkey  :  and  so  are  the  Dissen¬ 
ters  in  England.  I  low  stands  the  comparison  ?  The  CMiiistians 
ill  Turkey  are  allowed  to  exist,  nay,  to  teach  their  religion 
iiniler  certain  restrictions :  so  arc  the  Dissenters  in  Knglaiid! 
Tlie  restrictions  niuier  which  the  Dissenters  are  allowed  to  dis¬ 
seminate  their  religious  opinions  in  England,  are  less  severe 
than  those  under  which  the  I'lirislians  are  allowed  to  teach 
theirs  in  Thirkey.  ^  es  ;  and  that  is  the  sole  distinction.  ^  el, 
with  all  this  name  of  toleration,  no  Christian  donhls  that  his 
brethren  live  under  an  actual  persecution  in  Turkey.  Tor  the 
same  reason,  it  is  undeniahle  tliat  every  species  of  non-con- 
lormit)  lies  iindi  r  a  speeies  of  persecution  in  England,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws,  not  a  very  mild  species  of  persecution  ; 
though  it  is  readily  a<*know lodged,  and  with  gratitude,  that  it  has 
liccome  a  very  mild  one  in  practice  :  so  mncli  has  the  spirit  ol 
the  age  eompelled  practice  to  depart  from  the  laws,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  itself  in  spite  of  tlie  laws. 

'The  use  of  the  word  toleration,  is  justly  ohjectionahle.  There 
is  the  spirit  of  |H'rsocution,  there  is  pi*rsecution  itself  implietl  in 
tlie  very  term.  We  tolerate  something  which  is  had,  when  wc 
nre  not  able  commodiously  to  get  riil  of  it.  Hut  to  treat  Dis- 
MMiterism  as  something  had,  is  not  onlv  in  the  spirit  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  hut  is  persecution  itself:  it  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil. 
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is  i\  ijiiod.  It  is  to  Disspntorisin  that  wo  owe* 
eviTv  thinix  uliii’li  is  tjootl,  citlier  in  our  roli^ioiis  nr  our  |ioIiticAl 
iiistitutioiH.  It  wus  Dissoiitrrisiu  wliicli  u^avo  to  us  many  of  the 
l>rst  parts  of  tli»»in  ;  uiul  it  is  Dissontoristu  alouo  by  uhioli  tliov 
liavo  lu‘efi,  and  aiv,  ami  will  bo  prosiTvocl.  Make  a  law  to  <b*s- 
(loy  Dissoutorisin,  to  allow  no  rolii^ion  to  exist  but  Cliureli 
of  iMi^'laiulistii,  and  in  a  few  years  we  should  have  as  eon- 
lirined  and  as  iniseliievous  a  despotism,  as  any  in  Kurope. 

'I'lie  style  of  this  work  indicates  a  mimi  of  considerable  ae- 
coniplisbuieuts.  The  Author  is  an  admirer  of  (libbon,  and 
and  there  is  too  much  of  the  imitation  of  the  bad  parts  of  i\lr. 
(iihboirs  style,  in  his  work  ;  hut  it  must  be  allowetl  that  there  is 
also  no  small  portion  of  the  real  elegancies  which  adorn  the 
pa2:es  of  that  emiiienl  historian. 
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4  N  event  *j^rand  and  interestintj  in  itself,  and  important  in 
^  its  con>e<pi<Mie<'s,  cannot  In*  placed  in  too  many  points  of 
\iew,  or  considered  with  too  mttch  minuteness.  Such  an 
event  was  tin!  Ihittle  of  Waterloo.  The  annals  of  history  pre- 
vnt  nothing  that  cxcee«ls  it  in  the  heroic  bravery  which  it 
called  forth,  nothinii^  that  wouhl  seem  calculated  to  inthieiice 
more  dee}>ly  the  intt  rests  of  cMvili/ed  society. 

E^'rom  the  otVicial  tlelails  of  the  ('ominander  in  Chief,  down 
to  the  artless  and  illiterate  elVnsion  of  the  privat'*,  wlio  can 
ju-'t  scrawl  an  assurance  of  his  individual  sahuy,  to  tho.se 
whom  it  may  eoncern  ;  from  the  lofty  visions  of  tiie  poet,  to  (he 
so!»cr  reflections  (d*  the  moralist,  from  (lie  iiiti^enious  theories 
of  the  politician,  to  tlio  practical  calcidations  of  the  merchant, 
w'lialcver  has  the  victory  of  Waterloo  for  its  foundation  and 
its  theiiu’,  is  certain  to  rouse  attention  and  invito  impiiry. 
I'hii  time  will  of  neci*ssity  r  ome,  when  this  ^reat  e.vcnl  will 
he  only  fain: I v  contemplated  throti{;h  the  liar.e  of  distanee, 
to^otlun-  wl:ii  mimy  others  oiiee  i^lowini|^  and  impn^ssive  ;  hut 
l)y  the  present  ir 'neraiiou  at  least,  it  will  always  be  rcmemberetl 
with  deep  iut''rc>:. 

Wo  are  not,  however,  e.dled  upon,  in  the  work  before  us,  to 
ton^ider  (l;o  ihiltlc  of  Wattuloo  either  politically  «r  |M)etically. 
iV|UiiIiy  removed  from  the  liiyness  of  mere  disqnsition,  or  the 
c!a//li:iiX  eNuheranco  of  ornament,  wliicli  a  work,  wherein  (he 
iniai;inali()n  cl  iims  a  clfud  }»art,  is  privilei^cd  to  wear,  the  fair 
.\{illior  uf  the  “  IL'sidence  in  Belt^ium”  pn*sents  us  a  domi>tic 
’pie; me  of  tin*  feeiiiic;s  excited  i)y  tlie  IJaltle  ol  W  aterloo, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  rather  than  u  narrative  ot 
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the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducteii,  or  upon  its 

t^eneral  consequences.  The  huly  will,  we  feci  well  convinced, 
forpve  us,  when  we  say  th»it  one  «;rcat  charin  in  her  work  is 
derive<l  from  the  sex  of  the  Author.  In  those  whom  Milton 
styles  .  ' 

« - the  fair  defect 

Of  nature,* 

weakness  is  tjenenilly  an  apj^cal  to  kindness,  and  ii^noranc<» 
or  iiiisiH)prehe''sioii  almost  ulwa\s  ercusahle.  Hence,  the 
petty  troni)les  and  vexations  whicli  it  is  the  lot  of  travellers 
of  everv  description  to  encounter,  and  wliich  they  seem  to 
think  if  their. honiulen  duty  to  lay  Indore  llieir  readers,  assume 
more  the  air  of  >crious  oiievanc(*s  v.lien  they  are  rclatcil  hy  a 
female,  and,  as  such.  iu*.dveu  more  compas-ion  for  her,  than 
we  feel  ilisjaised  to  h-  stow  on  the  iiiajority  of  the  i^entleinen 
rovers,  who  !>ri;in  to  find  I'uidt  with  their  tlesliny,  at  Dover, 
uiul  ket‘})  on  in  tin*  same  strain  of  lamentation, 

‘  Where’er  lliev  turn,  whatever  realms  they  see.* 

The  ftrander  events  of  life  likewise,  falliiii^  morn  rarely 
within  tint  sphere  of  the  actual  oliservalioii  of  woman,  ;  waken 
in  her,  when  an  opportunity  of  cont<.inj)latin^  thoir.  d<»es  occur, 
a  transport  of  fccline^,  which  men  sehlom  experience,  and  still 
more  seldom  express.  Susccptihle  and  enthusiastic  Irom 
'organization,  retired  and  timiil  throu;^h  habit,  she  is  at  once 
j)owerfidly  alivt*  to  impressions  of  novelty,  and  ehxpient  in  her 
dencription  of  its  elVects.  The  human  soul  instinctively  loves 
excitement,  and  in  this  particular  wc  do  not  believe  that  it  allows 
of  any  dilVcrcncc  in  sex,  thoui^h  we  are  aware  that  some  of 
th(‘  male  part  of  creati^)!!  have  unu^allantly  char‘:;ed  their  softer 
help-mates  with  an  innate  cruelty  of  disposition,  no  way 
nictuphorieal,  hut  manifestini^  itself  in  the  e.it'erness  witli  which 
they  are  occasionally  seen  to  run  to  witness  a  sanguinary 
spectablc,  wliethcr  it  In*  the  hnrnint^  of  a  widow  on  the  hanks 
of  the  (ian^es,  or  of  a  heretic  at  Lisbon  ;  a  hull-iight  in 
Madrid,  or  an  execution  at  the  Old  Hailey.  Hut  from  the  love 
of  excitement,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  or  some  other 
cause,  eoiint'cted  in  an  unse«*n  manner  with  onr  ^ood,  we  arc 
all  of  us,  at  times,  fond  of  searching  after  objects  which,  when 
ohtaiiuHl,  wc  know  will  certainly  inflict  a  degree  of  pain.  That 
women,  im|H*llcd  by  novelty,  may  he  daily  found  conteni|)latlng, 
with  apparent  interest,  spectacles  from  which  their  softer  nature 
might  he  cxpi'cted  to  shrink,  the  most  devoted  champion  of  the 
sex  will  not  umlertake  to  tleny  ;  hut  that  they  witness  them 
without  emotion,  nay,  that  their  sympathy  does  not  often 
amount  to  anguish  almost  insuppoi  table,  not  it'*  hardiest  libeller 
will  venture  to  atVirm. 
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111  the  account  wliicli  our  fair  country  woman  ii^ivea 

\\H  of  lier  fcvlin^s  and  conduct,  on  tindiuir  herself  most  tin- 
cx|HTtcdly  made  u  sj»cc(iitor  of  events  in  which  all  biUro|H*  was 
interested,  vveset*  at  once  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  fliat  voluntary 
self-ai^itation,  which  uncoiuiiion  occurrences  will  always  rouse 
ill  an  enlary;cd  inid  viijjorous  mind,  whatever  he  th(‘  frame 
which  contains  it,  joined  to  the  cpiick  {xTccptioii,  the  meltiiis^ 
sensihilify,  the  active  tenderness,  whicii  are  at  once  the  most 
eni'a;;ini;  and  the  must  valuahle  utdibutes  of  the  female 
character. 

After  a  modest  pnTace,  the  Author  commences  her  narrative 
with  iiitrodnciiiir  us  to  her  compai/nonn  tie  voyage^  consistim^, 
besides  her  hrulher  and  sister,  of  a  knii^ht,  a  iiiujor,  and  a 
inerchunt.  This  variety  of  character  in  the  dramatin.  wciTfOM/c, 
is  well  calculated  to  display  a  variety  of  ojiinions,  nini  to  open 
increased  source*?  of  information  respecting;  passim;  events. 
After  a  due  portion  of  the  iiiconvciiieiices,  uiitl  ^  hair-hreudlli 
‘  ’scapes’  which  to  travellers  seem  the  ‘  uthietions  that  foi*in 
‘  part  of  their  dre;ims  of  happiness,’  the  whole  party  enter 
Ostend,  after  dusk,  hy  the  aid  of  (he  .Major’s  eocked-hal,  aide- 
de«cainp’s  uniform,  and  authoritative  assurance  that  they  were 
‘  t^oiii"  to  join  tlie  army  with  speed.’  From  Osteiid  to  llrm^es 
and  (ihent,  nothing  particular  occurs.  The  lady  is  very  aii;;ry 
witli  Isomn  le  Desirt,  whom  she  sees  at  the  latter  place,  for 
hciii^  corpulent,  f;outy,  and  uninteresting  ;  and  seems  to  think 
it  a  duty  in  a  inoiiarch  who  has  been  exiled  and  dethroned,  to 
appear  amialile,  and  make  ele<;ant  hows.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  French  nation  are  of  her  opinion.  From  Itlienl  the  party 
jirocceds  towanls  Brussels,  and  after  (he  meiitiuii  of  (hat  name, 
the.  Author  contrives  to  interest  the  reader  in  every  step  of 
their  route,  i'liey  enter  the  city  with  part  of  a  hmly  of  the 
Brunswick  troops,  generally  called  Black  BruiiswickeVs,  whose 
sable  ^arhs,  horses,  and  phimes,  strike  upon  the  lively  fancy 
of  the  Narrator,  as  of  oiniiiuus  appearance.  But  this  Homhre 
iiiea  is  soon  put  to  (lii;ht  hy  the  q^ay  *  and  animated  air  which 
Brussels  assumes,  filled  witii  troops  of  diHerent  iiutiuns, 
ilesciiptions,  and  ilresscs,  amon;;  which  our  travellers  were  de- 
lis^hted  to  see  the  I  British  soldiers,  |iarticiilarly  the  Hii;hlaiideni, 
lau^hiiii;  and  joking,  with  much  apparent  ti^lee,  with  the  inha- 
hitants. 

Scarcely  however  <lo  they  enter  the  Hotel  dc  FUndre,  and 
litc'inilly  they  had  not  yet  sat  ilown,  when  they  learn  that  hoslilities 
lm<l  coimueiiced  that  very  afternoon  ;  and  the  hurry  of  fetdiac; 
wliicli  this  intelli*j;eiice  excites,  is  well  describ(*d  ;  thoui;li  we 
cannot  quite  concur  in  the  admiration  our  fair  Author  expresses 
of  (he  heroism  exliihited  hy  the  lliike  of  Weljiiigton,  and  most 
of  his  otVicors,  in  resolvint;  to  fultil  their  engagement  to  a  ball 
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at  the  Duflio^**  ct  iilclitiKMid's  (lr.it  oven  tlion^li  jr 

inii;li(  l>«!  tlie  last  ol*  llieir  existcMiee  ;  we  cannot  suhscrilio  to 
the  poelirttl  authority  she  tpiotrs,  which  says,  that  pleasure  is 

‘ - sweetest  then 

Wlien  (lancer  t(»  a  soldier’s  soul  endears 

'i’lie  liuman  joy  that  never  may  return 

and  even  il  we  were  so  f  ir  disposed  to  reline  upon  onr  joys,  ufi  to 
endeavour  to  iieiu^hten  tluMii  hy  the  consideration  that  tliey  may 
he  our  last,  w’nlcii  however  semns  a  somewhat  donhti'nl  soiiree  of 
satistaelion,  yet  as  |)leasnre  is  not  the  ju  iinary  end  of  ('xistenee, 
we  must  hold  tliat  at  tl‘(*  prospect  of  a  termination  of  it,  some 
mon*  important  ens^ai^euicTit  mi^ht  have  jnesented  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  rtdleetive  men,  llian  that  of  a  hall  room.  Nor 
can  w(*  admin'  the  ailtlitiona!  ])roof  of  bravery  which  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  (’iiief  u^ave,  hy  n'lnainini::  in  it  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
mornin^f,  after  in*  had  received  ;i  soimnd  despatch  from  Hlnclier, 
informini::  him  of  the  stuions  aspect  of  the  attack,  that  the 
French  had  takiai  Charleroi,  and  driven  hack  the  Crnssians, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  l^ritisli  to  march  immediately 
to  tinir  aid.  'i'he  followin*^  extracts  will  allord  a  favonrahic 
specimen  of  (he  Author’s  animated  manner  of  dcscribinjj  the 
state  of  Hrnssels  at  this  inonn  nt. 

‘  Scarcely  had  I  laid  my  wenry  head  upon  tlie  pillow,  when  the 
bugle’s  loud  and  commanding  calf  sounded  Irom  the  Place  Iloyale. 
“  Is  that  the  call  to  arms  I  exclaimed,  starting  up  in  the  bed. 

S - laugiied  at  the  idea  ;  but  I  beard  it  again,  and  we  listened 

with  eager  and  anxious  ►usponcc.  For  a  few  moments  a  pause  of 
tloubl  ensued.  Mark!  Again!  it  sounded  through  the  silence  of 
the  night,  and  from  every  (piarier  of  the  town  it  was  now  repeated, 
at  short  and  regular  intervals.  “  It  is  the  call  to  arms  !*’  I  exclaimed. 
Instantly  the  drums  beat;  the  Highland  pibroch  sounded —It  was 
tJie  call  to  arms  I  Oh  !  never,  never  shall  J  lorget  the  feelings  of  that 
moment!  Immediately  the  utmost,  tumult  and  confusion  succeeded 
to  the  silence  in  which  the  city  had  previously  been  buried.  At 
half  past  two  we  were  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  our  room  door, 

and  J - ’s  voice  calling  to  us  to  get  up  instantly,  not  to  lose  a 

moment,  that  the  troops  were  under  arms— were  marching  out 
against  the  French,  and  tliat  Major  ■  was  waiting  to  sec  us 

before  be  loft  Brussels.’  p.  .S7. — *  .lust  as  he  left  us  the  dawn  appeared, 
anti  by  the  faint  twilight  of  morning  wc  saw  the  Place  Royale  filled 
witli  armed  men,  and  u  ith  all  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  martial 
preparation.  All  was  “  hurry  scurry  for  the  field.”  Officers  w'cre 
iotiking  in  vain  for  their  servants — servants  running  in  pursuit  of 
their  masters — baggage  waggons  were  loading — bat-horscs  preparing 
—  trains  of  artillery  harnessing — and,  amidst  the  clanking  of  horses* 
hoofs,  ilic  rolling  of  licavy  carriages,  the  clang  of  urm.s,  the 
sounding  of  buglo.s,  and  the  neighing  of  chargers,  we  distinctly 
heard,  Irom  time  to  time,  the  loud  i!ccp-loned  word  of  command, 
wliilc  tlie  incessant  din  of  lianmicrs  nailing,  **  gave  dreadful  note  of 
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preparation.”  p.  1^)  ‘  As  t!ie  ilawn  broke,  the  soldiers  were  seen 

iisseinbling,  iVoni  all  parts  of  the  town  in  marchiti|5  order,  with  ilicir 
knapsacks  on  their  hacks,  loaded  witli  thre»i  days’  provision.  Uncon¬ 
cerned  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  war,  m.iny  a  soldier  laid  liiinself 
down  on  a  truss  of  straw,  and  soundly  slept,  with  his  hands  still 
grasping  his  firelock  ;  others  were  sitting  contenledlv  on  tlie  pave¬ 
ment,  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  comrades.  Kumbers  were 
taking  leave  of  their  wives  and  children,  perfnps  for  the  last  llinc, 
and  many  a  veteran’s  rough  check  was  wet  with  tin?  tears  of  sorrow. 
One  poor  fellow,  immediately  under  our  windows,  turned  back  again 
and  again,  to  hid  his  wife  farewell,  and  take  his  baby  once  more  in 
his  arms ;  and  I  saw  him  hastily  brusli  away  a  tear  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  as  he  gave  her  back  the  child  for  the  last  time,  wrung 
her  hand,  and  ran  oH'  to  join  bis  company*  which  was  drawn  up  on 
the  other  siile  of  the  Place  Royale/  p.  1-3. — ‘  During  ilie  whole  night, 
or  rather  morning,  we  stood  at  the  open  window,  unable  to  leave 
tliese  sights  and  sounds  of  war,  or  to  desist  for  a  moment  from  con¬ 
templating  a  scene  so  new,  so  aH'ecting,  and  so  deeply  interesting  to 
us.  Regiment  after  regiment  formed  and  inarched  out  of  Brussels  ; 
we  heard  the  last  word  of  command — .March!  the  heavy  measured 
uniform  tread  of  the  soldiers’  feet  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  l  ist 
expiring  note  of  the  bugles  as  they  sounded  from  afar.’  p.  Before 

seven  in  the  morning  tlie  streets  which  had  been  so  lately  thronged 
with  armed  men  and  with  busy  crowds,  were  empty  and  silent.  The 
great  square  of  the  Place  Uoyale  no  longer  resounded  with  the 
tumult  and  preparations  for  war.  The  army  were  gone,  and 
Brussels  seemed  a  perfect  desert.  The  mourners  they  had  left 
behind,  were  shut  up  in  their  solitary  chambers,  and  tne  faces  of 
the  few  who  were  slowly  wandering  about  the  streets,  were  marked 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  melancholy.  The  heavy  military 
waggons,  ranged  in  order,  and  ready  to  move,  as  occasion  might 
require,  were  standing  under  the  silent  guard  of  a  few  sentinels. 
The  I'lemish  drivers  were  sleeping  in  the  long  tilted  carts,  destined 
to  convey  the  wounded ;  and  the  horses  ready  to  harness  at  ft 
moment’s  notice,  were  quietly  feeding  on  fresh  cut  grass,  by  their 
side.  The  whole  livelong  d?.y  and  night  did  these  I'leinish  inrn  and 
horses  pass  in  the  Place  Royale.  A  few  officers  were  still  to  be 
seen,  slowly  riding  out  of  town  to  join  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  set  off  about  eight  o’clock,  in  great  spirits,  declaring  he 
I'Xpected  to  be  hack  by  dinner  time,  and  dinner  was  accordingly 
prepared  for  him.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who,  like  ourselves,  had 
only  arrived  in  Brussels  the  day  before,  rode  through  the  streets  in 
true  soldier-like  style,  with  his  reconnoitring-glass  slung  across  his 
sfioulders ;  and  reining  in  his  charger,  as  he  passed,  to  exchange 
salutations  with  his  friends,  left  Brussels - never  to  return.’  p.  50. 

Tlie  dreary  siispence,  the  eager  longings  lor  inlt^lligcnce,  the 
eoiitradietory  reports,  i. ml  tlie  alternations  of  hojx*  and  fear  which 
onr  travellers  in  eominon  wuh  others  snller  during  this  anxious 
day,  are  deseribctl  with  imieli  force  and  iiilerrst ;  and  a  niiinher 
oftlomestie  traits  introduced  without  pnqiaration  or  stuily,  make 
tw  feel  that  the  picture  is  from  life. 
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('oinpciled  at  last,  tliroii‘;li  conhiderations  of  even  piTsotuI 
Hafety,  to  lire  from  HruHscls  to  Antwerp,  our  lively  Narrator 
still  takes  us  aloni'  with  her,  and  at  every  step  of  the  road 
draws  our  attention  to  some  object  of  interest,  and  by  her  own 
rertc(ti{>ns,  e^ives  it  an  additional  claim  to  our  notice.  At 
Antwerp,  alter  tl>e  most  a^onizin^  sensations  hiivinj^  been 
4*\eited  by  positive,  assurances,  strenniliened  by  almost  every 
eorrolmrative  appearance,  that  tlie  British  army  had  Imtu 
totally  tlefealed,  and  that  the  I'rench  were  already  in  possession 
of  Brussels,  the  happy  reverse  is  made  known,  victory  is  |>ro- 
cluimed  in  every  street,  and  the  irantic  joy  that  is  deserilkMl  as 
pervadini'  all  ranks  of  pifoph*,  hrini^s  home  to  our  bosoms  0110*6 
more  the  sinsations  with  which  these  tidings  were  received  in 
Kns'hmd,  ehasteiu'd  with  us,  as  well  as  amoiu^  those  who  more 
imnn*dialely  witnessed  tlie  sidlerini»*s  of  the  wounded,  with 
retlections  upon  the  slaui^hter  and  bloodshed  which  had  pur¬ 
chased  it. 


After  a  fortnii^ht  passed  in  makint;  the  tour  of  Holland,  a 
journey  iti  i;eneral  as  unfavourable  to  the  display  of  wit,  humour, 
or  sentiment,  as  a  walk  round  the  Cave  of  'i'rophonius  was  to  the 
exercise  of  the  risible  inusclt^s,  our  Author  takes  her  leave  of  it 
in  the  same  spirit  of  disi^nst  which  prompted  the  <  oneise  fare¬ 
well  of  a  French  wit :  ‘  Atliou  !  Cananx,  C^ananls,  Canaille  I’ 
and  returns  to  Antwerp  with  more  tratupiil  sensations  than 
those  she  broui^ht  with  her  on  first  enteriiiji^  it.  After  some 
g'ood  remarks  on  fiietures,  and  in  particular  on  those  of  the 
Flemish  School,  she  retraces  her  course  to  Brussels,  and 
enters  it  about  the  same  liour  that  she  had  done  for  the  first 
time. 


‘  Then,’  she  remarks,  ‘  the  British  military  were  crowding  every 
street ;  standing  at  every  corner;  leaning  out  of  every  window,  in 
the  lull  vigour  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  expectation  :  then  they  were 
gaily  talking  and  laughing,  unconscious  that  to  many  it  was  the  last 
night  of  their  lives.  Now,  Brussels  was  filled  with  the  wounded.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  emotions  we  read  the  words, 

Milltaires  blesses,”  marked  upon  every  door ;  ‘‘  un,  deux,  trois, 
quatref  ’  even  ‘‘  huit  OHiciers  blesses,"  were  written  up<m  the  houses 
in  white  chalk.  As  we  slowly  passed  along,  at  every  open  window 
we  saw  the  wounded,  “  languid,  and  pale,  the  ghosts  of*  what  they 
were.”  In  the  Parc,  wliicli  had  presented  so  gay  a  scene  on  llic 
night  of  our  arrived,  crow  ded  w  ith  military  men,  and  w  ith  fashionable 
women.  A  few  officers,  lame,  disabled,  or  supported  on  crutches, 
with  their  arms  in  slings,  or  their  heads  bound  up,  were  now 
onlv  to  be  seen,  slowly  loitering  in  its  deserted  w’alks,  or  languidly 
reclining  on  its  benches.'  p.  lO. 

T'he  scenes  of  uni;;uish  unil  mourning  v^hich  onr  travellers 
could  nut  avoid  witnessing  at  Brussels,  and  in  which  they  in 
^ome  measure  personally  sliarcd  in  consequence:  of  the  suflciingv 
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of  the  military  friomi  who  had  left  Kiii^land  in  their  coinjmny, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  are  brietiv 
touched  noon,  with  the  enert^etio  coneiseneHs  of  true  sensibility^ 
which  seeks  to  inspire  sympathy,  but  wislu's  not  to  torture  it 
when  excited.  A  day’s  pil&^riiuat^e  to  the  liebi  ^f  Waterloo, 
is  narrated  with  many  interestiiu;  ))articulars,  which,  if  not  new 
in  themselves,  are  made  to  appear  so  from  the  lit^lit  in  whi(‘ti 
llif‘y  are  exhibited  by  the  Author.  Every  where  alive  to  patriotic 
anti  enthusiastic  feelins^s,  she  is  peculiarly  sensible  of  their 
influence  on  this  interestin*^  spot,  ami  seems  to  traverse  the 
^rouml  with  a  cheek  ^lowint^  with  heroic  sentiments,  and  eyes 
ready  to  pay  the  tribute  of  her  tears  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  fallen.  After  relatint^  some  painful  transactions  that 
came  within  her  own  knowled!;e,  she  makes  the  following 
judicious  remark. 

*  I  have  forced  mrstflf  to  dwell  upon  these  scene  of  horror,  with 
whatever  paiii  to  my  own  feelings,  because  in  this  favoured  country 
which  the  mercy  of  heaven  has  hitherto  preserved  from  being  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  from  experiencing  the  calamities  which  have 
visited  other  nations,  1  iiavc  sometimes  thought  that  the  hlessings  of 
that  exemption  are  but  imperfectly  felt,  and  that  the  sufferings  and 
the  dangers  of  those  whose  valour  and  whose  blood  liave  been  its 
security  and  glory,  are  but  faintly  understood,  and  coldly  com¬ 
miserated.  1  wished  that  those  who  liad  suffered  in  tlie  cause  of 
their  country,  should  he  repaid  by  licr  jjratitude,  and  that  she  should 
learn  more  justly  to  estimate  the  “  price  of  victory,”  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  describe  or  for  imagination  to  conceive  the  horrors 
of  Waterloo.'  p.  32-. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  lively  and  elegant  writer. 
Few  indeed  of  her  sex  and  condition  in  life,  have  ever  been 
enabled  to  contemplate  so  near,  events  of  the  magnitude  and 
interest  whii  U  an  iiiipremeditatcd  combination  of  events  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  her  observation  ;  and  few  could  have 
related  the  eileft  of  them  upon  their  minds  with  more  judgement 
and  infercit. 

Art.  VI.  Sit<rncstionx  for  the  Vrevenlion  and  Mitigation  of  Kpidnnic 
and  Profile  filial  Diseases,  comprehending  the  Aoofition  of  Quaran^ 
tines  and  Lazarctioes,  With  some  opportune  Remarks  upon  the 
Danger  of  Pestilence  from  Scarcity.  Intended  to  serve  as  an 
Introduction  to  a  Work,  entitled,  Researches  in  Turkey  con¬ 
cerning  the  Plague,  &c.  By  Charles  Maclean,  M.l).  l.*ccturcr 
on  the  Diseases  of  Hot  Climates,  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  pp.  lOG.  Underwoods.  London.  1817. 

lirK  have  recently  ex|)resse<l  our  sentiments  on  tlic  Hubjccl 
*  of  infectious  maladies.  Wc  stated  the  diflerCTTCe  which, 
in  our  minds,  exists  between  contagion  and  infecliou  ;  and 
while  we  objected  to  those  sweeping  dogmas  whi(di  contend 
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lor  llio  aliMoliite  iiico'nfmink'aiiilitv,  in  any  'vuy,  of  ffver,  as  i 
contagions  tliscasc,  \vc  admitted  tlnit  the  l;n\s  at  present  i?i 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  preventin*;  such  ( ommuniealion,  are 
founded  upon  false  notions  of  the  ciicumstunees  connected  witii 
the  propuiration  of  true  fever. ^ 

Kecciit,  hov.cver,  as  have  heen  our  sni;‘.Xestions  on  tliis 
head,  oeenrrenet's  have  still  more  recently  taken  plaee,  ilhistra* 
live  us  it  a))pears  to  us  of  the  principle  for  which  aru^ned, 
namely,  that  i^eimine  Tever,  unlike  the  true  eoiitat!;ioiis,  may 
originate  spontaneously,  and  withonl  the  applieation  of  a 
speeilie  poison,  while  this  V(‘ry  fever  thus  induced,  shall  he  al»!o, 
diiriiii^  its  eoiirse,  to  euii^ender  such  j)oison,  which,  funder 
cvfdttiu  circunistaucvsj  v,vU*rior  and  iutvrual^  ttj  the  rc- 
vlpivnij  shall  prove  capable  of  inipartinu^  the  ilisorder  to 
another  individual  pn'viously  in  a  state  of  health. 

rumine,  as  a  source  of  fever,  may  he  deuit'd  hy  those  who 
contimd  for  the  necessity  in  ull  instances  of  a  |>ccuiiar  virus; 
hut  the  facts  recorded  only  a  v<*ry  few  weeks  since,  in  onr  ilaily 
journals,  of  the  appearance  of  this  malady  in  several  of  tlir 
Cantons  of  Swit/erland,  and  elsewhere,  are,  to  say  the  very 
least,  stroni^ly  presumptive  au^ainst  the  doctrine  of  contagion, 
as  the  necessary  and  sole  cause  of  the  eonslilutional  distiirhances 
in  <piestion.  Unrinjif  the  late  more  than  common  scarcity,  we 
have  indeed  ourselves  witnessed  in  this  city  the  visitation  of 
Typhus  fe\er  ainon*;  t!»e  pour,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
trace  (o  any  other  source,  than  -the  bodily  debility  and  mental 
de|>ression  resulting  from  the  distresses  of  the  times.  Heir 
then,  says  the  anticunta*^ionist,  wc  find  an  explication  sullkicntly 
satisfactory,  of  fever's  production  ;  ami  why,  therefore,  busy 
ourselves  with  lookins^  iifJer  oecnlt  sources  of  phenomenii 
already  accounted  for?  We  do  not,  our  opposer  of  contagion 
would  eontinne  to  nr^e,  sec  small -pox,  measles,  scarlet 
fevers,  thus  arise  out  of  poverty,  and  tilth,  and  wretchedness ; 
nor  do  we  witness  the  decline  of  this  last  order  of  diseases,  in 
proportion  as  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  are  iii- 
creasetl.  Let  us  uhaiidon  then  the  iintcnahle  hypotliesis  of 
contat^ion  as  a  cause  of  lever,  and  divest  ourselves  of  the  un¬ 
founded  apprehensions  which  such  hypothesis  must  necessarily 
brins:  ^^ith  it. 

*  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  (says  the  writer  of  the  tract  before  us) 
to  be  prepared  for  every  t^vent.  And  if  w  e  are  properly  prepared  for 
that,  which  1  have  supposed  possible,  by  making  ourselves  acquainted 
before  hand  with  the  true  causes  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  with  the 
appropriate  measures  to  be  pursued  for  their  alleviation,  prevention, 

•  See  our  Review  of  Dr.  Adams  on  Epidemic  Disease^.’’ 
Vol.  VT.  page  463, 
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ami  cure,  (concerning  all  of  which  the  most  destructive  errors  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail,)  I  will  venture  to  artinn,  that  the  mortality  to  he 
apprehended  from  their  intrinsic  severity,  need  not  be  cunlcmplated 
with  terror. 

‘  The  peculiar  nature  of  my  experience,  perhaps,  may  be  deemed 
to  justify  my  speaking  with  some  degr  *0  of  confidence  upon  this 
important  subject  ;  and  it  aissurc'dly  would  not  be,  u^mn  any  evidenci^ 
short  of  demonstration,  that  I  should  permit  myself  to  assert,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  that  with  the  exception  ot  those  diseases, 
as  small  pox  and  measles,  wliich  notoriously  depend  upon  that 
source,  there  is  no  fever  nor  any  general  disease  in  existence,  that 
we  know  of,  which  is  propagated  by  cont;igion. 

‘  1  liave  been  led  more  at  large  into  this  train  of  observation  (con¬ 
tinues  Ur.  M.)  from  having  repeatedly  perused  iu  tlie  public 
journals  advertisements  announcing  the  meeting  of  a  soidisaut 
“  Institution,  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  contagious  fever  iu  llie 
Metropolis and  by  the  desire  to  counteract  the  false  and  pernicious 
impression  that  might  be  made  upon  the  public  mind,  by  an  annun¬ 
ciation  of  this  nature,  seeming  to  come  from  medical  authority,  if  it 
were  left  freely  to  operate,  in  the  event  of  any  casual  increase  of 
sickness  in  London,  or  others  of  our  {mpulous  tow  ns  or  cities.’ 

The  above  extract  from  Dr.  Maclean,  is  a  suniolently  unequi¬ 
vocal  statement  of  the  inferences  which  bis  inquiries  have  hnl 
liiin  to  make  on  the  subject  of  febrile  origin  and  transmission  ; 
and  \vc  have  lieen  been  induced  to  present  such  inference  in  full 
to  our  readers,  partly  because  it  is  in  general  best  to  permit 
authors  to  s))eak  in  their  own  language,  and  ))artly  because  we 
are  desirous  of  doing  the  little  that  is  in  onr  power,  to  advocate 
the  cans<*  of  an  institution,  which  lias  thus,  in  onr  Judgement, 
been  unjustly  aspersed  by  the  strictures  of  the  present  writer. 

We  liave  already,  in  terms  that  eannot  be  misunderstood, 
expressed  onr  accordance  in  the  seiitiinents  of  the  aiiti-conta- 
ginnist,  when  lie  maintuiiis  the  independent  origin  of  fever;  in 
other  words,  we  have  repeatedly  aiiiiuniiced  onr  belief  in  the 
IV»*queiit  production  of  fever,  witliont  the  application  of  the 
virus  of  fever  ;  but,  having  gone  along  in  unison  with  the 
ojipngner  of  contagion  up  to  this  point,  we  here  slop,  and  argue 
the  matter  with  him;  and  as  all  argument  is  groundless  that 
bns  not  *  fuel'  for  its  support,  we  sliall  now  state  a  circumstance 
wbicli  we  have  happened  to  witness  within  a  few  days  since. 
Ill  one  of  tin*  dark  and  dirty  streets  of  London,  the  father  of  a 
poor  family  fell  ill  of  fever,  whieli  proved  to  he  of  the  erysipc- 
iatons  kind,  and  whieli  was  proiioniieed  not  contagious.  Fre- 
vionsty  to  this  poor  niairs  complete  recovery,  his  wife,  who 
liiul  been  liis  nurse  and  attemlaiit,  likewise  tell  with  fever, 
which,  to  use  the.  language  of  meiliciiie,  assumed  more  of  the 
true  typhous  character.  This,  Dr.  Maclean  and  Dr.  Adam* 
would  loll  ns,  was  imlnced  iu  the  wife,  by  the  same  causes  aa 
VuL.  VII.  N.  S.  i  Z 
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those  \^irK*h  oi'tasioned  it  in  the  liiishand,  and  does  not 
prove  tiny  thini^  in  favour  of  eontart  with  the  siek,  as  the  source  jj 
ot  tlie  coinpluint.  Ihit  very  soon  one  of  (he  cliildren  likewise  jl 
was  attackecl  witli  lever,  wiiieh  still  put  on  soine.what  of  a  dif- 
Icrent  type  Ironi  that  of  both  father  and  mother.  Diirinij  the  ^ 
whole  of  the  time,  relations  and  friends  exposed  themselves 
with  in))uinity  to  the  infections  (ttmosftiterv  of  the  apartment,  * 
and  we  heard  of  no  imlividiials  hut  those  heloiii^in^  to  the 
family  (sleepin*^  and  coming  in  contact  with  each  other,)  heiiif; 

Hi  all  injured  hy  ex|M)snre.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  us  to  be 
a  coiij<*cliire  founded  on  all  (he  fairness  of  analot'y,  and  com-  i 

parison  with  other  cases,  (hat  lead  the  poor  fellow  who  was  the  il 

first  (<»  fall  under  tin*  inllncnce  of  fever,  hivn  immediately  | 

removed  to  (he  fever  house  in  the  ncii^hhoiirhood,  and  there  | 
nursed  and  attended  upon,  none  of  the  other  branches  of  the  |  ‘ 
family  would  have  lu'comc  (he  subjects  of  fever,  and  that  such 
cases  in  all  instances  heinj;  thus  treated,  the  multiplication  of  1 
points  of  contact  would  thereby  he  prevented,  and  the  spread  I 

of  infection  interrupteil.  rrom  all  indeed  that  we  have  seen,  I 

from  all  that  we  arc  liaily  in  the  practice  of  scein*;;,  from  every  j 

fact  and  from  every  law  eouueeted  with  (he  pathology  of  fever,  j 

we  feel  convinced  (hut  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy 
is  an  im[)or(unt  principle  in  the  management  of  febrile  cases,  | 
and  in  (he  prevention  of  febrile  propagation.  I 

In  the  above  narration  it  will  have  been  remarked,  that  the  i 

hueeessive  attacks  upon  the  respective  individuals,  were  of  a  j 

dilVerent  kind,  and  this  ditlerence  we  should  explain  hy  the  /p| 

comparative  mihlness  of  the  poison,  which,  while  it  was  suf-  i 

licieiitly  operative  to  occasion  disease,  was  not  powerful  enough  ^ 

to  engender  a  precisely  similar  complaint  in  each  instance;  i 

and,  it  is  upon  this  particular  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  we  J 

formerly  made  to  hinge  the  dilVerence  between  (lie  virus  of  f 

fever,  and  that  of  the  true  contagions  :  and  it  is  u|)on  this  p 

ground,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  inexpediency  of  quarantine  i 
may  be  argued  and  proved  ;  as  it  has  never  yet  been  found  that  j 

any  individuals  ill  of  fever,  or  any  garments  worn  by,  or  having  f 

come  in  contact  with,  such  individuals,  are  sulliciently  poisonous  | 

to  produce  an  epidemic  disorder  in  distant  lands,  of  which  the  | 

latitude  and  condition  of  the  atmosphere  are  dissimilar.  With  | 

Dr.  Maelean  then,  wo  helieve, 

1.  ‘  That  the  laws  of  quaianline  are  absurd. 

*2.  *  'fhiU  plague  police  establishments,  arc  in  fact  insufficient  for 
their  object. 

Ih  ‘ '1  hat  they  are  injurious  to  health,  navigation,  and  commerce, 
and  g 

1.  *  \  source  of  great  and  pernicious  expenditure.* 

Uul  we  ilo  nut  believe  with  him,  that  fever  can  never  kc 
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ronumiiiicakHi  !»y  contiict,  or  that  its  virus  is  iiu'apahItMif  passiiu^ 
iruiu  (he  livin<;  hody  into  inaiiiinatt^  niattiT,  niul  reiuleriiiU’  such 
luatter  to  a  cer(ai!»  cxti'iil  iiiicctiuus.  It  is  (he  (Muupiirulive,  not 
(he  ah^uhitt^  want  o!  puwrr  of  tlu‘  virus,  upon  which  we  wouhl 
establish  our  ohjtuMious  to  <piarantiiie,  fully  couviiu'cd  as  we 
feel,  of  the  actual  iie<*essity  for  the  coiiihiuation  of  luanv  ad- 
>  i'utitious  causes,  in  order  that  an  endemic  should  he  convi*yed 
from  one  re;;^itMi  cd  tiu'  ^lohe  (<»  another. 

Hut  we  ( annot  ai^aiii  ^o  ovtu*  the  i^rouiul  of  (he  coiitat>;ious 
dispute  ;  nor,  should  we  have  even  adverted  (»)  it  in  any  way, 
luul  it  not  lu'cn  for  the  increasini*;  intt‘n*st  which  has  been  excite<l 
in  the  |>uhric  mind  on  this  <pii»stion,  hy  the  n‘(*ent  revival  of 
an  almost  extiiu^uisluMt  inalatly,  'ryphus  fever.  Of  the  spread 
and  increase  of  this  malady,  we  for  ourstdv<‘s  have  tio  ujiprehen- 
sions, convinced  as  we  are,  (hat  the  present  nioileof  manai^ini;;  the 
com)>laint  hy  separation,  chMudiness,  ventilation,  ^c.  will  provt! 
sulliciently  preventive  of  its  becoming  endemic  in  Hritain,  to 
any  thin*;  like  the  extinU  with  wiiicli  it  formerly  rajjed;  ami 
as  to  (he  importation  of  tliis,  or  any  other  form  of  fever,  we 
verily  believe  it  to  be  impossible  in  the  natun;  of  things,  for  a 
whole  ship’s  crew  landed  immediately  from  the  la'vant 
into  London,  (‘ven  with  the  )>lat;ue  upon  all  of  them,  to  he 
c(piul  to  mukiiii;  the  plai;iie  emiemic  with  us,  unless  by  (he 
grossest  mismanai^ement  we  s^radiiaily  suirered  that  atmosphere 
of  infection  to  be  formed,  upon  which  so  much  has  bt'cii  said  in 
the  article  to  which  we  have  previously  referred  our  leaders. 

With  re;;ard  to  the  particular  purnplilet  under  consideration, 
we  have  to  say  t;enerally,  that  witli  some  e\cej»tion  of  awkwardly 
involved  phraseoloj^y,  it  is  upon  the  uhole  creditable  to  the 
Author’s  talents  as  a  writer.  It  is,  how(‘ver,  of  too  doi;matic  ii 
cast,  and  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  its  unfoiiiuhMl  pre¬ 
tensions  to  novelty.  Dr.  Maclean  is  by  no  nu*ans  the  first 
person,  as  he  all  alom;  insinnotes^  who  has  called  in  <piestioii 
the  exisU’ncc  of  contagion,  or  detected  the  error  and  absurdity 
of  ([uarantine. 


Art.  V' II.  1.  Considerations  on  the  Moral  Management  of  Insane 
Persons.  Hy  .lohn  Haslam,  M.l).  late  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  pp.  80.  Price  Ss.  London.  Hunter.  1817. 

2.  Cursory  Remarks  on  a  Bill  now  in  the  House  of  Peers,  for  reps- 
latini*  of  Madh uses,  (its  probable  Influence  upon  the  Physical 
and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Insane,  and  upon  the  Interests  of  those 
concerned  in  their  (’are  and  .Management.)  With  Observations 
on  the  Defects  of  the  present  System.  Hy  George  Man  Rurrows, 
M.l).  F.L.S.  &c.  pp.  lOL  Price  ts.  Longman.  1817. 

WOMK  of  our  readers  will  probably  he  inclined  to  say,  that 
Insanitv,  like  Infection,  is  a  subject  that  has  been  already 
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rxliaiistrd  by  iix.  'I’lir  two  f)ain|)blHs,  however,  just  aiiuouncr»! 
are  written  by  j>ers(»ns  ol*  aceredited  autboriiy,  and  it  woidd 
seem  not  to  be  amixs  to  t^ive  our  readers  a  slii^bt  notice  of 
their  tharacter  and  contents.  Whatevt  r,  indeeil,  promises 
throw  lis^ht  upon  cither  the  natiin*  nr  the  inanai^cment  of  menial 
alienation,  will  still  contimie  to  \k^  n*i^anlcil  witli  no  slender 
interest,  and  we  opened  both  tlie  pamphlets  before  us,  with  that 
kind  of  untici[>ation.  which  is  ^ronmled  upon  former  proofs  of 
merit. 

Somethin"  like  curiosity  loo,  mingled  itself  wiih  our  desire 
to  ptTuse  the  lucubrations  of  Dr.  Ilaslum,  on  a  topic  in  which 
he  has  latcU  been  implicated  in  so  very  extraordinary  a  manner. 
Will  his  tract,  thou"lit  we,  (it  was  a  very  natural  su"tjestion,) 
assume  any  thin"  like  the  sliape  of  a  justiticutiou  of  himself, 
and  a  coudemuation  of  his  accusers  ? 

Dr.  II  aslam,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  us  in  every  jiarticular.  lie  is  totally  silent  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  case,  and,  consideriii"  the  extensive!  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  he  has  had  of  observiu"  the  wanderings  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  ability  he  has  displayed  in  his  ))rior 
publications,  the  pamphlet  now  under  notice  we  are  compelled 
to  characteri/.e  as  a  rather  meagre  production. 

I'o  say  it  is  destitute  of  interest,  yvould  be  savin"  too  much. 
We  meet,  in  the  first  place,  yvith  some  very  just  and  well- 
timed  remarks  under  the  head  of  coercion.  We  (mil  them  well- 
timeil  remarks,  because  yve  afe  somewliat  disjiosed  to  think, 
that  from  the  natural  tendency  there  is  in  the  mind  to  extremes, 
that  part  of  the  ])ublic  which  iokes  a  partietdur  interest  in 
insanity,  w  ill  he  too  much  disposed,  in  the  present  stale  of  things, 
to  regard  with  too  jealous  an  eye  the  exercise  of  even  necessary 
atul  salutary  restraint  in  cases  of  maniacal  violence.  The 
following'  remarks  too,  as  well  as  beiii"  just  in  themselves, 
yvill  serve  to  show  tlie  comhiiiatiou  of  ipmHtii's  which  ou"lit 
Xi>  he  p^>sscss<*d  by  the  persons  who  undertake  the  direction 
and  contrid  of  deranged  intellect. 

‘  Alumdant  experience  (says  Dr.  H.)  teaches  us,  that  restraint  is 
not  only  necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  patient  and  to  tlio.se  about 
him,  hut  that  it  also  contrihutes  to  the  cure  of  insanity.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  institute  a  (diysiological  inquiry  into  the  nature  ot 
inadiu'ss,  nor  to  investigate  the  history  uiul  constitution  of  its^ 
attendant  passions  :  k  will  he  sutlicient  to  demonstrate  that  hahiu  ol 
self  control  are  established  both  in  the  sane  and  insane  mind  by 
the  same  agents.  That  the  fear  of  punishment  or  degradation 
which  deters  a  rational  being  who  exercises  his  rellection,  from  tiie 
commission  «»f  a  crime,  w«uild  in  due  time  and  properly  administefed 
cheek  the  outrage  nis  sullies  of  the  lunatic. 

‘  The  fact  is  will  established,  that  proper  restraint  on  the  conduct 
of  an  insino  person >  will  curb  his  propensity  to  precipitate  his 
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vlioughts  into  iinmeiliate  action,  although  the  ilorangemcnt  of  liis 
intellect  still  continues.  It  sliould  be  the  endeavour  of  the  prac¬ 
titioners  in  those  cases  wliere  malevolence  tbniis  a  prominent 
feat  lire,  to  ascertain  how  much  appears  to  arise  from  actual  disease, 
and  what  part  sliould  be  attributed  to  evil  passions  associated  (with), 
but  not  uctiia'ly  denending  on  the  mortiid  utlection  ;  and  this  inquiry 
will  be  ctmsiderabiy  facilitated  by  a  consiilenition  of  the  natural 
dial ac ter,  education,  and  pursuits  of  the  patient.  The  iiect*ssity  of 
restraint,  as  a  mean  of  cure,  is  most  satisfactorily  illustrated  from 
the  confession  of  those  Mho  have  rccovereil,  and  who  pcssess  a 
recollection  of  their  disordered  slate.  When  such  persons  liave 
been  asked  to  wliiit  circumstances  they  especially  attributed  their 
recovery,  they  liAve  in  general  deposed,  that  M-hen  liiey  found 
themselves  eii’ec’Ajally  restrained  from  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  their 
will,  they  then  <l)eca:ne  radightened  by  a  gleam  of  rctlectioi),  and 
ceased  to  obey  the  impulse  which  prompted  them,’ 

When  treating  on  the  esjiecial  duly  of  ki'opers,  Dr.  liaslani 
likewise  introduces  some  very  sensihle  remarks  on  tbe  eoinmaiid 
of  temper  wliicb  is  on  all  accounts  absolutely  r(S|uisite  to  be 
possessed  by  those  wbo  are  about  tbe  insane.  It  is  on  tliis 
point  tbat,  witbout  tbe  most  senipulons  care,  errors  in  the 
management  of  lunatics,  of  a  highly  misebievoua  kind,  are  apt 
to  be  committed.  ‘  It  is*  says  our  Author,  with  insane  persons, 

^  imieb  as  with  i bib. Iren,  tlieir  countenance  and  manner  evince, 

‘  and  often  through  life,  the  etlects  of  mild  and  liberal,  or  of 
'  severe  and  tyrannical  iliseipliue.*  Allowing  the  justice  of 
ibis  remark,  (and  who  will  dispute  its  rectitude  P)  what  an 
awful  ri'spoiisiliHity  is  imposed  upon  them  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  charge  of  governing  the  minds  of  such  as  art^ 
rendered  wayward,  and  unruly,  and  childish,  by  tlie  most 
cruel  of  all  iliseases !  It  depends  often  upon  the  nicely  of 
‘  moral  iiiamigemeiit,*  whether  reseson  shall  Ik»  reinstated  with 
all  her  woiiteil  powers,  or  whether  a  eonfinned  melancholy  or 
eomplcti*  idiocy  shall  suceeetl  the  violent  t(sn|M‘sts  id  mental 
agitation  ;  just  in  the  same  manner  us  the  natural  disposition 
of  a  child  heeonu»s  matured  in  after  life  into  frightful  monstro¬ 
sity,  or  is  in  a  eonsiderahle  measure  ipielled  atid  kept  under  by 
parental  tutelage. 

Dr.  iiaslmn  is  aware  of  the  neeisisity  for  improving  the 
condition  of  keepers,  ami  iiiiiting  them  to  a  more  humane  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  lie  proposes  to  meliorate 
the  present  condition  of  this  class  of  persons,  by  the  estahlisli- 
ineiit  of  a  fund,  as  a  provision  for  the  latter  period  of  their 
lives,  to  which  during  their  «‘mp1o)tiicnt,  they  shouhl  contribute 
by  a  weekly  or  moiitidy  instalment.  I’o  this  scheme  Dr. 
Ilurrows  objects,  conceiving  that  it  would  only  have  the  circct 
of  iiiukiiig  keepers  more  idle  and  insolent,  and  hnis  obedient  to 
their  employers.  Both  these  writers  liowevyr  agree,  and  every 
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<uu*  imist  acconl  uitli  tlirin,  that  all  plans  for  imprnv<*iii»'fi(  in 
tlio  iiiu!ia:^rnu»nt  oi  tin*  in^ain*,  must,  to  h<*  fully  otVicirnt,  liavt* 
ri*si»t*(  t  to  sonu*  device  for  an  improvciucnl  in  the  nualilic.alions 
<>r  keepers. 

‘  1  have  dwelt  much  (say^  Dr.  U.)  upon  the  character  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  people,  because  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly 
their  great  importance  to  the  physician  and  siipcrintendant ;  nor 
can  any  hut  those  who  have  felt  the  severe  disappointmeiit  and  per- 

{dexity  arising  from  the  deficiency  of  their  (jualitications,  conceive 
low  fre(|uently  the  w  isest  plans  and  best  intentions  are  tfustrated  by 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  principle.* 

On  tlu^  subject  of  classifying  insane  individuals,  Dr.  llasinin 
docs  not  advance  any  thing  that  is  jiartii'ularlv  worthy  of 
notice.  His  suhsiMpienl  section,  cntitlcil,  ‘  Diminished  Sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  Insam*,’  treats  of  a  phenomenon  often  attendant 
ujion  an  ulienation  of  mind,  whi<*h  shews  the  very  extraordinary 
and  important  changes  that  tin;  nervous  system  undergoc*s 
under  circumstances  of  mental  abstraction  or  abm’ration. 
Without  any  appanmt  alteration  of  structure,  those  organs 
uhose  ollice  it  is  to  convey  sensations  to  the  mimi,  are  liable, 
in  insanity,  to  the  utmost  variety  of  condition ;  sometimes 
possessing  an  acuteness  of  feeling  which  renders  existence  in 
the  highest  degree  distressing,  and  at  others,  ilisplaying  such 
an  entire  torpor,  that  operations  of  the  most  jiainful  kind  sliall 
lie  performed  upon  the  body  without  occasioning  evmi  an  un- 
jdeasant  feeling,  and  not  unfretpicntly,  the  whole  system  ohsti  • 
natelv  refuses  to  Ue  all’ecled  in  any  manner,  by  agents  otherwise 
of  a  most  powerful  naturi*. 

‘  .\  short  time  since,  1  attended  a  Lady  (says  Dr.  II.)  wlio  bail, 
in  various  ways,  attempted  suicide  ;  on  one  oceasian  she  bad  con¬ 
cealed  *i  piece  of  window'  glass  in  her  moutb,  with  which  she 
mangled  her  throat  in  a  dreadful  manner  ;  hci  ende.ivour  to  effect 
her  destruction  w'iih  this  instrmnent.  continued  more  than  half  an 
liour,  hut  she  denied  that  the  process  was  painful.  I  recollect  a 
female,  who,  some  years  ago,  with  a  pin,  contrived  to  dissect  or 
scratch  out  a  piece  of  tlio  upper  jaw’,  with  two  teeth  attached,  hut 
.die  maintained  that  she  had  sutfered  no  pain.* 

.\nd  such  instances  as  these,  more  or  less  marked,  are  daily 
occurring  to  the  medical  practitioner.  Were  we  to  he  gnideil  in 
oiir  judgement  on  these  cases,  entirely  by  the  patient’s  own  testi¬ 
mony  respecting  the  absence,  of  b'cling,  there  woidd  perhajis 
he  some  room  for  error,  since  the  aecnracy  of  his  n'colh'ction 
might  he  snsp(H’t»‘d  ;  hut,  as  above  hinted,  we  sometimes 
actually  witness  this  state  of  insensibility,  hv  the  inelVectnal  ad- 
ministration  and  application  of  remedial  and  other  suhstancis, 
otherwise  |K)ssessing  a  very  considerable  activity.  The  (Jerman 
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^irolVssor  llutVlaiui  n*conU  an  oxtraorilinary  rircMimstance  of 
this  kiiu),  uhioh  is  inserted  in  a  cuntrinporury  journal.  In  (his 
case,  the  iiHlividiiiil,  lahnurin^^  under  a  disease  of  the  iniai^ina- 
tion,  hut  perleetly  resi«^ned  to  every  trial  (hat  was  made  for  his 
recovery,  took  stroiit;;  emetics  without  any  etFeet,  and  had 
blisters  applied  to  the  skin,  without  their  prodiieinc;;  the  smallest 
cutaneous  irritation.  Such  cases,  we  say,  in  a  g^reater  or  less 
decree,  are  of  every  day  occurrence ;  and  it  would  seem  well 
for  medical  men  to  consider  even  more  than  they  do,  the  state 
of  the  mind  and  nerves,  when  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
physical  elVeirts  of  medical  plans  of  treatment. 

The  last  particular  to  which  w'e  shall  advert,  in  Dr.  llaslam'fi 
tract,  is  the  reply  which  he  j^ives  to  the  important  impiiry, 

*'  how  far  the  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  may  1m^  counter- 
^  acted  hy  4‘arly  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  discipline  the 
‘  intellect.’  We  do  not  approve  of  our  Author’s  seiitimentH 
on  this  head,  convinced  as  we  ieel  that  much  may  he  done 
towards  checkin;;  haneful  pn»pensities  hy  a  vitrllant  attention 
to  an  early  direction  of  the  passions  and  the  intellect.  That 
education  will  do  every  thin<;  for  the  human  mind  is  a  position 
that  no  one  who  knows  any  (hint;  of  human  nature  will  be 
disposed  for  one  instant  to  maintain  :  nor  will  any  one,  who 
has  at  all  studied  the  laws  of  animal  and  intellectual  being, 
be  Utopian  enough  to  imagine,  that  impending  insanity  can 
always  tie  averted  hy  human  agency.  \Ve  are,  nevertheless, 
persuaded,  that  much  may  he  ellectcMl  hy  early  and  careful  cul¬ 
tivation,  without  reiideriiig  the  subject  of  such  cultivation 
‘  coldly  rational  and  tamely  benevolent;’  without  superinducing 
‘  actions  regulated  too  much  hy  solemn  propriety,’  or  ‘  friend- 
‘  ships  and  aUcclions  hounded  and  meastireil  by  cautious 
‘  calculations.’  Indeed,  our  objector  to  restraint  is  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  himself,  for  he  allows  that  ‘  some  experience 
‘  has  convinced  him  that  an  early  ami  persevering  attention 
‘  to  the  chihl  may  superindiua*  an  ameliorated  condition  both 
*  of  the  physical  constitution  and  moral  character.’  Ami  (his 
surely  is  ccntcc'ding  the  point  of  the  utility  of  early  discipline. 

^Ve  have  left  oursidves  just  space  enough  to  notice  the  tenor 
and  temlency  of  Dr.  Burrows’s  pamphlet.  His  ohjet'tions  to 
*Mr.  Kose’s  hill,  as  it  is  called,  are  of  a  very  similar  cast  to 
those  contained  in  a  pamphlet  w  hich  we  soim*  time  since  noticed, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Observations  on  the  Daws  relating  to  private 
‘  Lunatic  Asylums.’  Indeed,  there  is  such  a  coineidenc*e  of 
sentiment  in  the  two  objectors,  that  we  are  surprisk'd  a  man 
of  Dr.  Burrows’  respectability  and  candour  should  not  have 
referred  to  this  tract.  Although  we  difter  in  some  essential 
poi  nts  from  the  Author  of  that  pamphlet,  and  irom  Dr.  Bur- 
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row«,  wc  think  our  lec^inlators  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
objections  of  these  writers  before  the  bill  be  passed  into  a 
low*.  The  act  certainly  requires  .some  very  material  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  some  of  its  clauses  are  evidently  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  evil  they  are  intendtKl  to  diminish.  VVe  sincerely 
wish  that  all  who  uiidertuke  the  management  of  mental  hal¬ 
lucination  were  possessed  of  the  iiitellectuul  and  moral  qualifi¬ 
cations  with  which  we  believe  Dr.  Burrows  to  ln»  endowed,  for 
then  there  would  Ik*  comparatively  little  need  for  the  iiiter- 
|x>sitiun  of  the  legislative  authority,  to  check  the  disposilioii 
to  a  dereliction  of  duty.  Dr.  Burrows’s  pamphlet  is  throughout 
well  written  and  ably  argued;  it  is  always,  however,  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  think  of  the  granum  tra/u,  when  an  individual 
canvasses  a  public  question  in  which  he  is  neisonallY  cou- 
c'crned. 

Art.  VIII.  1  Memorial  Sketches  of  the  Rm\  David  llnAvn,  With  a  Se¬ 
lection  of  his  Sermons  preacheil  at  Calcutta.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  495. 
Price  Cadcll  and  Davies  London.  1816. 

2.  Memoirs  if  ihe  Isi/e  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan^ 
D,D,  late  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  (f  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
lly  the  Kev.  Hugh  Pearson,  M.A.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii,  782.  Piicc  11.  Is.  Cadell  and  Davies.  London. 
1817. 

of  the  most  intercstinij^  details  of  history,  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  form  of  Memoirs.  It  is  from  this  source 
that  we  can  derive  the  best  account  of  the  true  spirit  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  past  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  familiar  sentiments  and 
actions  of  the  men  who  were  the  srrowtii  of  the  institutions  then 
existing,  and  who  reflected  back  their  own  character  u|)on  so¬ 
ciety.  Ecclesiastical  biography  is  the  most  valuable  s|»ecies  of 
memoir  writing,  because  it  supplies  us  with  exactly  those  facts 
respecting  which  the  historian  is  altogether  silent,  and  because 
in  the  religion  of  a  country,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in  the 
state  of  religion  in  a  counlry,  wc  have  not  only  the  most  import¬ 
ant  portion  of  its  history  presented  to  us,  but  that  portion  which 
furnishes  the  key  to  most  of  the  domestic  or  political  events 
which  distinguish  the  period  in  its  annals.  For  want  of  the  ac¬ 
curate  information  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  from  fiii/o-bio- 
graphical  memoirs,  or  the  sketches  of  contemporaries,  impartially 
collated  and  compared,  res|>ccting  the  internal  religious  history 
of  our  country,  some  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of 
our  |>olitical  history  remain  still  involved  in  obscurity  ;  for  if  the 
oliaracters  of  men  are  to  be  learned  from  their  actions,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  real  design  and  reason  of  those  actions  are 
to  l>e  ascertained  only  by  a  knowledge  of  their  characters  ;  and 
as  the  illusti\ation  of  human  nature  is  the  grand  moral  purpose 
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of  history,  U  is  not  what  men  c/irf,  of  which  it  is  of  the  most  con- 
sci)i«riice  for  us  to  bo  infomied,  but  what  they  tcere^  aiitl 
what  were  the  principles  which  ^a\e  impulse  aiiil  ilirecliou  to 
their  actions. 

The  iiieiiioirs  of  individuals  eminent  in  resp<»ct  of  their  com - 
billing  talent  and  station  with  true  piety,  ore  indeed  calculati'd 
to  answer  a  purpose  of  more  direct,  thou^li  not  more  extensive 
utility.  They  are  Chrintianit^  made  eatitf  to  the  learner  ;  and 
tliey  often  ^ive  a  most  |>otent  and  lienehciai  bias  to  the  character 
ot  |KTsons  to  whom  it  is  more  natural  and  easy  to  imitate,  than  to 
ol>ey  ;  less  didicult  to  follow  an  example,  than  to  adhere  to  a 
moral  standard  of  excellence.  Who  is  tlicre  indeed,  upon  whose 
mind  the  force  of  example,  in  shamin*;  them  out  of  their  inertion, 
in  I  onsint^  a  noble  emulation,  or  in  inspii  itin^  them  to  conlidenci*, 
has  not  had  at  seasons,  an  ctlicacv  wliich  no  other  considerations 
seemed  to  possess  ?  Of  this  powerful  mode  ol  ai'i'ument,  how 
strikinv^ly  the  Apostle  hus  availed  himself,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  where  lie  brint^s  bidore  the  Christian  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  of  Jewish  worthies,  as  both  fore-runners  and  witnesses  of 
his  course,  who,  iiavin^  left  on  record  the.  trial  of  tlicir  iaith« 
look  down  with  attentive  interest  on  those  who  are  still  en^ged 
in  the  combat  from  wbicli  theinsidves  have  come  otV  victors. 

Tile  names  of  David  Brown  and  Claudius  Rncliaiiuii,  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  most  of  our  reatlers,  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  great 
cause  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Christiunily  in  our  Eastern 
dominions.  We  have  not  classed  the  two  works  together  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  any  comparismi  hetweeii  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  these  two  eminent  individuals,  but  merely  because  ibcj 
may  be  considered  as  companion  works,  illustrative  ol  each 
other.  'I'lic  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Ruclianan,  are  the  most  replete 
with  historical  notices.  Mr.  Pearson  has,  however,  been  very 
unnecessarily  minute  in  some  of  his  biographical  details.  The 
plan  too,  of  combining  memoirs  of  writings  with  a  sketch  of  the 
private  history,  in  cases  in  which  the  literary  character  and  pro- 
<iiictions  do  not  form  the  most  distingnishiiig  or  interesting  fea- 
Inrc  of  the  individual,  is  not  jtuUcious.  It  adds  very  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  the  bulk,  and  not  much  to  the  value  of  a  work.  Private 
l(*ttcTs,  iiuleed,  frecpieiitly  illustrate  the  character  much  better 
than  any  narrative  or  remarks  of  the  biographer :  but  even 
tlit*se,  whose  they  are  not  remarked  by  intrinsic  excellence,  should 
be  sparingly  made  use  of,  and  should  he  referred  to  as  data,  or 
(pioteal  in  the  slia|>e  of  extracts,  rather  than  sprcail  over  suc¬ 
cessive  pages,  in  order  to  answer  the  professed  purpose  ol  making 
the  dcc(*aHed  his  own  biographer.  It  is  the  Im.siuess  ot  the 
writer  of  such  a  work,  to  read  over  mncli  wliich  it  cannot  be  ne¬ 
cessary  or  proper  lo  submit  to  the  public  eye,  and  to  give  the 
result  of  that  patient  reading,  and  of  ibc  deliberative  judgement 
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wliicli  personal  ueqtiainluiico  or  the  oilier  qualifications  requisite 
in  n  biographer,  shall  have  eiiubletl  him  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
those  inuterials.  This  task  may  imleeil  require  more  talent  and 
more  labour  to  be  expended  upon  it,  and  it  may  render  more 
ne<?essary  the  frank.  exprt*ssion  ot  the  author^  own  sentiments 
and  opinions,  than  the  modern  and  more  slovenly  method  of 
compiling  memoirs.  It  may  also,  we  are  well  aware,  be  less 
gratifying  to  private  friends  and  correspondents,  who  attach  to 
every  fragment  a  value  which  the  public  cannot  attach,  and  who 
art*  therelbre  not  content  tliat  these  relies  should  he  consigned 
to  the  silent  ins|HH:tion  of  the  biographer,  as  the  final  purpose 
they  are  to  answer.  Hut  if  utility  be  the  object  of  such  publican 
lions,  that  utility  would  be  best  promoted  by  a  more  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  genuine  tlesign  and  business  of  biography,  which 
is,  to  teach  by  example,  and  which  renders  the  record  of  private 
sentiment  proper,  only  so  far  as  it  essentially  conduces  to  the 
development  of  character.  It  is  not  even  the  fairest  method, 
to  make  a  man  in  this  way  his  own  posthumous  biographer:  it 
is  frequently  not  just,  as  respects  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  individual ;  and  it  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  public  ; 
for  the  general  tribute  of  the  world,  or  the  testimony  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  the  man  in  private,  speaks  more  than  a 
hundred  letters,  which  disclose  only  what  he  felt  and  not  how 
he  acted;  exhibiting  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ipialities  of  his  mind, 
hut  not  the  force,  and  bearings,  and  inlluence  of  his  principles, 
nor  what  impression  his  character  produced  on  that  portion  of 
society  with  which  it  was  brought  iiUo  collision  or  contact. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  sliould  in  any  case  wish  to 
substitute  for  even  an  uninteresting  series  of  documents  ol  this 
ilescription,  pages  of  less  inten*sting  and  less  instructive  pane-- 
gyric.  'riie  delineation  of  character  is  not  to  be  entrusted  to 
every  hand  :  it  reipiii  es  some  degree  of  penetration  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  strict  integrity.  Nor  arc  we  fond 
of  sentimental  rellections  :  facts  supply  their  ow  n  commentary  ; 
and  example,  exhibited  in  all  the  simplicity  of  history,  carries 
with  it  its  own  forcible  moral :  “  (io  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

The  memorial  sketches  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Hrown,  are  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted,  as  ap- 
|>ears  from  the  Preface,  for  the  very  interesting  materials  com¬ 
prised  in  this  volume,  which  have  ben  substituted  for  the  original 
plan  of  seltH'ting  a  volume  or  two  of  Mr.  Brown’s  Sermons  for 
the  press,  lie  wisely  iletermincd,  that  ‘  to  sc’iid  forth  such  pro- 
ductions  which  the  .\uthor  has  never  had  any  opportunity  to 
‘  revise,  is,  however  kindly  intendetl,  an  injury  to  the  person 
‘  whose  name  they  bear.’  At  ^Ir.  Simeon’s  suggestion,  there¬ 
fore,  a  memoir  of  her  departed  husband  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Mrs.  Brown,  which,  by  the  good  scusc  and  piety  it  displays, 
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amply  justifies  the  reconiinonilation  :  there  could  not  have  born 
round  a  more  suitable  hiofi^rapher.  The  “  Sketches”  extend  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  pa^es  ;  extracts  from  Mr.  Brown's  private 
pajH'rs  and  correspondence,  which  appear  to  he  judiciously  se¬ 
lected,  are  ^iven  as  an  Appendix  of  two  hundred  pa|^,  and 
twelve  Sermons  occupy  the  remaintlcr  of  the  volume. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers,  a  very  brief  sketch 
ot  the  history  and  character  of  these  two  excellent  men,  to¬ 
other  with  a  few  extracts,  which  may  serve  as  recommenda¬ 
tory  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  Memoirs. 

The  Bev.  David  Brown  was  u  native  of  Yorkshire,  where 
his  venerahle  parents  are  still  livint^.  lie  was  early  distiiu^^uish- 
cd  by  the  indications  he  «;ave  of  intelligence  and  piety,  and  he 
was  indebted  to  his  promising  appearance,  when  only  between 
ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  for  the  result  of  a  casual  inter¬ 
view  with  a  stranger,  whicli  appears  to  have  decided  his  future 
fortunes.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  to  find  the  secular  atlvance- 
inent  of  individuals  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  their  country, 
turning  upon  \ihat  is  termed  a  fortunate  acciileiit,  a  happy  con- 
, junction  of  talent  and  oppoitunity.  But  it  is  with  petal  liar  feel¬ 
ings,  that  in  jieriising  the  life  of  a  Christian  and  a  Christian  mi¬ 
nister,  from  whose  character  and  infinitely  important  exertions 
it  is  iln|)os^il)le  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  the  plastic  influence  and 
the  superintending  providence  of  God,  we  trace  in  some  such 
fortuitous  disposition  of  events,  the  first  intimations  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  purpose,  which  communicated  to  that  insignificant  casualty, 
the  power  of  giving  hirtli  to  a  life-long  chain  of  conse«|uenccs 
the  most  henelicial  to  society.  I'he  stranger,  struck  with  young 
Brown’s  intelligent  inquiries,  expressed  his  conviction  that  he 
was  destined  to  a  higher  and  more  important  profession  than 
that  for  which  his  unamhitinus  parents  had  designed  him,  and 
with  their  con«ent,  lihcrally  iimlertook  to  prepare  him  lor  a 
gramniar  school,  with  the  further  view  of  his  being  fitted  for 
college.  After  enjoying  the  private  tuition  of  this  friend,  he 
was  accordingly  removed  to  Hull,  lo  attend  the  grammar 
school  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  tlosepli  Milner,  between 
whom  and  the  scholar  a  lasting  attachment  was  formed  \  and 
he  suhscqiicntly  entered  upon  his  University  studies  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge. ,  ‘  From  these  he  was  unexpectedly  called 
‘  off  hy  a  remarkable  and  unforeseen  ofler  made  him  of  going 
‘  to  India.' 

The  particulars  of  this  ofler  arc  given  in  the  Appendix,  and 
the  circumstance  affords  the  most  decisive  proof  of  iMr.  Brown  s 
elevated  views  and  simplicity  of  purpose. 

A  Major  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  to  whose 
very  name  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  in  consequence  of  being 
informed  hy  a  mutual  friend,  pf  Mr.  Brown's  benevolent  cx- 
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mums  wliile  at  CoUea^c*,  applied  to  him  to  undertake  the  supor- 
Inlcnclrncc  uf  an  iiis>titiitioii  recently  formecl  at  Hent'al,  for  (he 
proieetioii  and  iiistnielion  of  the  orphans  of  iiulia:eiit  olVuvrs. 
j'lu*  inducement  held  out,  was,  the  opportunity  4>f  instillintr 
into  the  minds  of  these  voum^  persons,  many  of  whom  would 
prohahly  spend  their  lives  amon^  the  heathen  nations  of  liulia, 
the  knowledire  of  suKation  by  Jesus  Christ.  Ten  days  were 
allowed  Mr.  Brown  to  ^ive  his  definitive  answer,  and  in  two 
months  he  was  to  he  ready,  in  ease  he  accepted  the  oiler,  to 
sail  for  India.  Mr.  Brown  had  just  rtH:overed  from  a  loin; 
indisposition,  and  he  was  strongly  *  inclined  to  sit  still  and 

*  enjoy  the  tranquillily  of  college  life,  and  the  de.ar  deli^^hts  of 

*  pious  and  literary  friendship  there.*  lie  resolved  to  leave 
tile  matter  to  the  decision  of  three  tried  friends  in  the  church, 
hut  not  to  accept  it  at  any  rate,  uidess  he  couhl  first  obtain 
ordination.  'I'he  salary  proved  to  he  less  than  was  at  first 
stated :  this  had  no  intluenee  U|)on  his  determination,  and 
awaked  no  re|;ret  ;  hut  on  liis  meeting  with  some  obstueles 
to  his  oatlination,  he  cau:;ht  at  thcmi,  as  setlini;  him  at  liberty 
to  return  to  college,  and  pursue  his  former  plans.  Thos<»  oh- 
stkcles  were  however  removed ;  the  late  bishop  of  Lnndatf 
consented  to  ordain  him,  and  shewed  him,  31r.  Brown  states, 

*  a  truly  pastoral  rei;ard. 

*  He  knew  iny  principles,  my  purposes,  and  my  view's ;  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  lon^  examination  of  me  himself,  and  gave  me  much 
raUiablc  advice,  which  has  been  a  great  comfort  and  support  to  me. 
liis  last  words  were,  “  (Jo  iu  peace,  and  may  the  blessings  of  God 
go  w  ith  you.  Do  all  the  good  you  can,*  and  if  it  is  no  better  for 
you  in  this  world,  it  w  ill  he  in  the  world  to  come.** 

The  following  eharaeteristie  letter  was  written  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Bomaiiie,  to  Mr.  Brown's  |Kircnts,  on  this  occasion. 

*  ‘‘  Your  son  is  going  to  the  Kast  Indies,  I  trust  by  the  direction 
of  Providence,  and  w  ith  a  good  prospect  of  usefulness.  If  I  had 
been  of  his  age,  I  should  have  most  gladly  embraced  such  a  call, 
as  being,  us  far  as  wc  can  judge,  of  God ;  and  in  his  han<l  a  likely 
means  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  .lesus  Christ,  where  He  is  not 
know  n  at  all  by  most  of  the  natives,  and  very  little  by  tliasc  who 
arc  not  unaecpiainted  w  ith  his  name.  You  must  therefore  look  upon 
your  son  ns  lent  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  result, 
settle  it  in  your  hcaiti  that  all  will  be  well.  I  commend  you  and 
ymir  family,  and  your  son  especially,  into  the  care  and  keeping  of 
my  good  Lord,  that  lie  may  be  your  guide  unto  death. 

1  am,  yourS,  Ac. 

\Vm.  Komaine.’*  * 

^Ir.  Brown’s  Journal,  diirini;  his  unexpeetcil  detention  for 
some  months  in  Kngland,  was  well  worth  ]n‘eservalinn.  It 
j*Tevc'nts  a  most  iiilercsting  transcript  of  his  feelings  in  the 
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|>ro<i|>(vt  of  Ills  iin|>ortant  aclvonturo;  partukini^  in 

soiiii*  oftlio  tUietiiatioii  of  the  spirits,  yet  oliaructcriziMi  by 

Mil  iimisuul  steadiiK'ss  of  purpose  uiul  fortitude  of  mind.  We 
transcribe  a  few  sentences. 

‘  .My  heart  is  broken  off  from  relatives,  friends,  and  countr)*;  hat 
His  understanding  is  infinite  ;  be  still  my  heart,  suffer  his  great 
undtrstanding  to  guide  tliee,  and  follow  without  reluctance  or  re¬ 
pining. 

*  Life  will  soon  he  over:  it  signifies  little  where  I  am,  orw^iithor 
I  go  ;  what  dangers,  |>erils,  or  comforts  1  meet  with  on  my  way  la 
a  better  country — to  heaven  my  home.  Much  less  tlian  a  hundred 
years  will  put  an  end  to  sin,  the  cause  of  every  pain  :  providinl  it 
shall  be  found  I  have  served  the  l4>rd  Jesus,  it  will  not  matter  where; 
at  London,  or  Calcutta.* 

*  Lord,  uiake  me  thankful,  patient,  and  faithful.  I  had  better  slay 
here,  than  go  without  the  orders  of  thy  Providence ;  1  had  better  go, 
tium  resist  them.* 

‘  Tliero  is  an  aptness  in  us  to  misinterpret  providential  disctnimge- 
ments  in  our  duty,  as  if  they  amounted  to  a  discharge  from  onr  duty, 
when  they  arc  only  intended  for  the  exercise  of  our  courage  and 
faith.’ 

'Pile  following  are  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over. 

‘  “  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  consider  the  liliei  of  the  field. *• 
r  wish  to  walk  before  the  Lord  xMith  simplicit if  of  intention  and  a 

of  dependence  :  at  present  I  Jmve  but  little  in  possession,  and 
Know  not  whence  the  next  necessary  supply  must  come.  1  am 
camforted  witli,  “  Your  heavenly  rather  Lnow’eth  that  ye  liavc  need 
of  these  things.**  ’ 

In  the  evening,  after  Air.  Brown  hail  vented  Ills  fetdingM  iu 
this  pious  expression  of  his  faith,  a  fiiciid,  wiio  had  borrowed 
of  him  a  small  sum,  wliicli  Mr.  Brown  had  entirely  forgotten, 
returned  it  to  him  most  unexpectedly  and  most  seasonably. 

‘  1  am  now  to  riVide  in  Chelsea,*  In*  remarks  soon  alter, 

*  and  have  very  little  money  and  food  to  provhle  for  my  wife 
‘  ainl  self :  “  The  Lonl  will  provide.**  For  some  time  he 
appears  lo  have  continued  luider  poeuni.iry  didicuUies,  and  we 
find  him  noticing  with  gratitude  the  receipt  of  a  ten  pound 
note,  soon  after  lie  hud  parted  with  his  last  two  shilliiigs  to  a 
poor  soldier  whose  wife  lay  in  with  twins,  which  he  had  just 
baptiiLed.  A  spirit  of  calm  and  heavenly  confidence  pcrvadt*s 
the  brief  notices  in  his  Journal.  At  lengtli  his  pecuniary 
anxieties  were  terminated  by  the  Court  of  Directors  advancing 
him  tliree  hundred  guineas ;  and  on  the  lUtli  of  Nov. 
he  sailed  for  India. 

It  is  delightful  to  contemplate,  in  eonnextou  with  all  this 
cheerfulness  of  dependence  in  poverty,  that  singular  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  liberality,  by  which  Air.  Brown  was  so 
honourably  distinguished  Ihroiigb  life,  llis  could  indeed  be 
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no  oniinary  character,  of  which  it  tunned  one  trail  ut  excellence, 
that  ‘  he  more  dreaded  riches  than  most  do  jjuverty.*  ‘  He 
‘  had  known,*  remarks  Mrs.  Brown,  ‘  in  his  own  person,  what 
it  was  to  he  under  pecuniary  ditlicnllies,  and  he  had  re* 

‘  pcaledly  exjierienced  the  salutary  .benefit  of  timely  succour.’ 
This  prompted  him  |;eneruiisly  to  sympathi/.e  with  all  whom 
he  could  relieve.  He  used  to  relate  the  anecdote  of  a  person, 
who,  when  she  had  hut  little,  "ave  cheerfully  of  that  little; 
hut  when  rich,  said,  she  had  now  something  to  take  care  of, 
and  could  afford  to  bestow  no  Ioniser.”  And 

‘  Under  reduced  circumstances,  he  still  pleasantly  quoted,  in  sun- 

?ort  of  his  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  benevolence,  an  anecdote  of  the 
lev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Winteringham  ;  wlio,  when  he  had  lost  a  cow, 
remarked,  “  All !  if  1  do  not  give  more — God  will  take  more.”  * 
p.  109. 

*  It  aeemed,’  remarks  the  individual  who  must  best  have 
known  his  character,  ‘  as  if  riches  was  the  only  hnrden  he 
^  knew  not  how  to  sustain.  Hence,  though  he  deemed  it 
‘  proper  to  lay  up  a  moderate  provision  for  old  age,  or  a  sur- 
‘  viving  family,  yet  he  appeared  for  himself,  to  dread  too  much 
*  the  fascinating  power  of  accumulation,  ever  to  enter  steadily 
*  on  the  experiment.’ 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  he  almost  incredulous  of 
so  remarkable  a  moral  ]>henomcnon,  and  may  he  curious  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Brown’s  own  expressions,  the  secret  reason' 
of  tills  singular  apprehension,  'flic  following  passage  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1802. 

«  «  My  prayer  is  now  principally  directed  against  the  root  of 
all  evil,  the  lave  of  money.  It  has  cast  off  from  me  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  many  of  whom  1  ho|>cd  better  things.  Oil,  when 
shall  the  jlxird’s  people  turn  not  again  unto  folly  !  There  are  few 
who  do  it  not  in  one  way  or  other  ;  1  have  compassion ,  having  myself 
also  been  tempted :  but  from  what  1  have  seen,  1  dread,  particularly, 
the  consequences  of  growing  rich  ;  not  that  1  am  in  any  danger  of 
being  so,  but  a  very  little  money  does  the  business.  One  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  a  year,  is  the  same  in  operation.  *  (jive  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,’  is  a  safe  prayer;  it  is  a  prayer  against  riches, 
and  .18  such  1  use  it,  though  in  no  likelihood  of  becoming  rich  :  if 
more  come  than  occasion  require,  1  trust  I  shall  cast  my  bread 
upon  the  waters  ;  the  Lord  help  me  so  to  do  !”  '  pp.  29T,  298. 

W’e  return  to  Mr.  Brown’s  Journal,  which  he  continued  at 
sea.  During  the  voyage,  wc  find  him  adverting,  in  the  act  of 
writing,  to  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship, 
uiid  composeilly  reflecting  that  ‘  neither  the  fire  nor  the  water 
*■  oan  touch  us  till  our  Lord  commission  them.’ 

On  the  IStli  of  Feb.  occurs  a  devout  reference  in  the  Journal, 
to  the  revolution  in  his  circumstances,  to  which  the  preceding 
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year  had  i^iyeii  birlli,  which  had  taken  liim  away  from  his 
Cambridge  friends,  whom  he  terms  ‘  tlie  idols  of  his  heart/ 
but  conferred  on  him  the  blessings  of  a  beluvod  wife  and  a 
son. 

The  following  remark  strikes  us  as  deservinp^  of  transiM’ip* 
tion  ;  it  occurs  on  the  occasion  of  some  objections  against  the 
Christian  scheme,  which  he  had  to  combat. 

‘  (iod’s  sovereignty  puts  aside  human  merit,  ns  in  the  case  of 
Jacob  and  tJie  Israelites.  And  God’s  mercy  renders  man  inexcusable, 
by  proclaiming  ,  “  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.’” 

On  the  8t!i  of  .fune  1780,  he  writes,  ‘  At  six  o'cl<H»k  landed 
*  with  my  <b*ar  family  at  the  Orphan  House.’  Mr.  Brown  ha<l 
particularly  wished  to  sail  in  the  llalsewell,  and  actually  applied 
to  obtain  a  jiassage  in  her.  This  was  another  instance  of  that 
Divine  siipirintendonce,  on  which  his  faith  habitually  re|>os€Hl, 
and  by  which  his  life  was  so  remarkably,  because  so  obviously 
attended.  The  Halsewell,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers, 
was  lost. 

*  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  in  178G,  writci  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  he  found  himself  in  a  most  responsible  situation,  at  tho 
head  of  an  extensive  Orphan  establishment,  which  demanded  and 
received  all  his  zeal,  perseverance,  and  affection.  Within  a  few  days 
of  his  arrival,  he  was  nominated  chaplain  to  a  brigade  in  Fort  William. 
The  following  year,  he  superadded  to  these  duties,  tlie  charge,  which 
he  voluntarily  undertook,  with  the  approbation  of  his  brother  chap* 
lains,  of  the  Mission  Church.  Thus  did  he  work  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  strength,  officiating  at  each  of  these  distant  points  in  succession 
every  Sunday. 

‘  On  separating  from  the  Orphan  Institution  lie  received  private 

ails  into  his  own  liouse,  the  education  of  youth  being,  next  to  the 
lie  ministry  of  the  word  of  God,  that  line  of  usefulness  to  which 
he  was  most  attached.  His  domestic  school  was  much  in  request; 
and  besides  his  own,  he  paid  great  attention,  ns  inspecting  visitor,  to 
one  then  supported  by  the  old  charity  fund,  but  now  conibincii  with 
the  free  school  of  Calcutta.  He  likewise  statedly  attended  the  hos* 
pital  and  gaol,  to  impart  religious  instruction.  At  the  latter  place 
particularly,  he  was,  as  he  had  been  in  England,  remarkably  blessed 
to  the  awakening  and  unfeigned  repentance  of  hardened  convicts,  of 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  give  touching  and  instructive  narratives. 

‘  On  his  appointment  in  1794-  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Presidency, 
his  w  ork  became  still  more  increased.  He  continued  in  charge  of  the 
garrison;  and  was  always  unwilling  to  think  that  new  accessions  of 
duty  exonerated  him  from  any  former  engagements.  Accordingly,  he 
continued  to  officiate  on  Sundays  twice  to  the  Mission  congregation, 
once  at  the  Garrison,  and  once  at  the  Presidency  church ;  ^side 
establishing  a  weekly  lecture,  and  catechetical  instruction  of  children ; 
which  last  he  deemed  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance.’ 

pp.  8— 10. 
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Of  ^Ir.  Rro\Tn’s  appointment,  in  1800,  to  the  Provostsliip 
of  the  c'ollr^o  of  Fort  William,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  our  notice  of  Dr.  RiicliananN  life.  From  the  year  ISOO 
liis  public  labours  became  of  necessity,  owini^  to  his  increasing’ 
ifilirmities,  of  a  more  circnmscrilMHl  and  private  character,  lie 
was,  however,  the  first  whom  the  Rritish  and  Foreij^n  Rible 
Society,  as  well  as  tin?  Church  Mission  Society,  invited  to  be 
their  eorrespoiidiiis:  Secretary  in  India,  and  he  exerted  for 

*  them  the  same  ardour  ol  spirit  which  liad  chnracteri/.ed  him 

*  in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  faith  ;*  his  labours  heiin;  alike 
indefatii;uh)e  and  ^rattiitous.  Indeed,  in  the  year  1787,  the 
very  year  after  he  went  to  Calcutta,  ‘  before  the  threat  Mis- 

*  sioiiary  Societies  or  the  Rible  Society  had  been  thoui^ht 
olV  he  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  friends,  a 

“  Proposal  for  establishing  a  Protestant  !\lission  in  Renj^al  ami 
“  IJuhar,”  ill  wliicli  he  strenuously  ur^ed  the  claims  of  the 
natives  on  our  (lovernment,  and  recommended  the  measure  of 
triinslatiiiii;  the  Scriptures  into  the  ditl’ercnt  lani'ua^es  of  the 
Fast.  All  his  eilbrts  were,  however,  incflTectual,  to  obtain  at¬ 
tention  to  the  object;  but  he  lived  to  see  the  work  In'^'iin  by 
other  ag«mts,  and  to  take  part  in  the  »;1orious  work  which 
bad  so  early  awakened  his  solicitude. 

i)ne  more  interesting  trail  of  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ 
dcstTves  to  be  particularly  recorded,  as  it  evinces  his  cjreat 
simplicity  of  motive  and  intention.  Mrs.  Rrown  assures  us, 
that 

‘  it  was  tlio  habit  of  his  mind  to  give  as  great  attention  to  each 
successive  object  which  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  duty,  as  if 
that  solely  engro>8ed  all  his  earnestness  and  anxiety.  And  yet.  when 
culled  by  the  Siune  Providence  who  gave,  to  resign  the  object  iir 
pursuit,  he  did  it  us  entirely,  without  casting  “  one  longing,  lingering 
**  look  behind,*’  as  though  it  had  scarce  ever  excited  his  solicitude. 

pp,  1.7,  16. 

The  volume  contains  some  very  interesting  particulars  of 
the  mural  state  of  Christian  i^ociety  in  Imlia,  at  the  period 
of  Mr.  Rrown’s  arrival,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself.  Among  the  extracts  from  his  corn*spoii<lence, 
there  is  given  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  last  4luy'<  of 
Sir  Willi  mi  Jones.  Tliere  is  also  a  letter  from  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  (?ecil  to  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  now  Chaplain  (»«*m‘ral; 
ami  another  valuajle  as  a  literary  remain,  from  the  Right  Ho-* 
nourahle  Fdimind  Ruike  to  Yuseph  Fmin,  an  .\rmrnian  of 
CaWutta.  An  hpitaph  chosen  by  IMr.  Rrown  for  bis  ftrst-borii 
child,  is  given  at  page  18,  which  the  Kililor  does  not  appear 
to  Ih*  aware,  was  written  by  the  late  Robert  Uuhinson.  It  is 
to  be  fouml  in  (.'ln*slei  ton  Churchyard,  near  Cambridge.  Many 
of  onr  reailers  will  recognise  it  by  the  first  line  : 

'  Hold  ildiuclity,  turn  pale  and  die.* 
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Of  the  StH-mons  we  do  not  eonsider  it  as  necessary  to  g\we 
uiiy  critical  opinion. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  outlines  of  n  «linrerent  character  ; 
a  mull,  in  whom  there  certainly  were  some  elements  of  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  t^reatness  ;  who,  if  his  powers  of  achievement  hail 
been  adespiate  to  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  hud  his  physical 
ener&^y  been  equal  to  his  ambition,  anti  hud  (»ccusioii  alforded 
full  scojie,  and  his  strict  notions  of  mdesiusticul  order  opposed 
no  limit  to  his  native  ardour  and  loftiness  of  mind,  would 
have  rendered  the  name  of  Claudius  Buchanan  still  more  il¬ 
lustrious  than  it  is,  in  the  Annals  of  British  India. 

Claudius  Buchanan  was  born  at  Camhuslan^,  near  Cilasgow, 
in  1766.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  was  sent  to  (he  grammar 
school  at  Inverary,  and  when  he  had  hut  just  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  ap|K>inted  by  a  gentleman,  tutor  to  his  two 
sons.  In  the  year  17^2,  he  left  this  family,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where,  at  the.  age  of 
seventeen,  he  conceived  the  roimintic  design  of  making  the  tour 
of  Uurope,  like  (iohUmith,  on  foot,  it  was  nut,  however,  till 
nearly  four  years  afterwards,  that  the  unfavourable  issue  of  an 
imprudent  attachment  to  a  lady  su|>erior  to  himself  in  birth  and 
fortune,  determined  him  to  prosiK^ute  his  long  cherished  design. 
The  following  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Buclianan  himself,  of 
the  natural  termination  of  tliis  ill- planned  adventure. 

* *  **  I  had  the  example  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith  before  me, 

**  who  travelled  through  Europe  on  foot,  and  supported  himself 

**  playing  on  his  flute.  1  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin,  and  on  thn 
**  I  relied  for  occasional  support  during  my  long  and  various  travels, 

*  **  In  August  1787,  having  put  on  plain  clothes,  becoming  my 
**  apparent  situation,  I  left  Edinburgh  on  foot  with  the  intention  of 
«  travelling  to  London,  and  thence  to  the  continent :  that  very  violin 
**  which  I  now  have,  and  the  case  which  contains  it,  1  had  under  my 
“  arm,  and  thus  I  travelled  onward.  After  1  had  proceeded  some 
**  days  on  my  journey,  and  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  country  where 
«  I  thought  1  could  not  he  known,  I  called  at  gentlemen’s  houses,  and 
“  farm-houses,  where  I  was  in  general  kindly  lodged.  They  were 
**  very  well  pleased  with  my  playing  reels  to  tfiem,  (for !  played  them 
**  better  than  I  can  now,)  and  i  sometimes  received  five  shillings, 

sometimes  half  a  crown,  and  sometimes  nothing  but  my  dinner. 
“  Wherever  I  went,  people  seemed  to  be  struck  a  little  by  my  ap. 

pcarance,  particularly  if  they  entered  into  conversation  with  me. 

**  They  were  often  very  inquisitive,  and  1  was  sometimes  at  a  loss 
**  what  to  say.  I  professed  to  be  a  musician  travelling  through  the 
“  country  for  his  subsistence:  but  this  appeared  very  strange  to 
“  some,  ’and  they  wished  to  know  where  I  obtained  mv  learning ;  for 
“  sometimes  priJe.  and  sometimes  accident  would  call  forth  ezpres- 

sions,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  which  excited  their  surprise. 

“  1  was  often  invited  to  stay  for  some  time  at  ^  particular  place ;  but 
VoL.  VTl.  3  A 
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this  I  wns  afraid  of,  lest  1  miglit  be  discovered.  It  was  near  a 
month,  I  believe,  before  I  arrived  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
**  in  that  time  many  singular  occurrences  befel  me.  I  once  or  twice 
“  met  persons  whom  1  had  known,  and  narrowly  escaped  discovery. 

“  Sometimes  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  no  where  to  rest  at  night; 

“  but.  notwithstanding,  I  kept  steady  to  my  purpose,  and  pursued  my 
“  journey.  Before,  how’cver.  I  readied  the  borders  of  England,  1 
**  would  gladly  have  returned,  but  1  could  not;  the  die  was  cost; 

my  pride  would  have  impelled  me  to  suffer  death,  1  think,  rather 
“  than  to  have  exposed  my  folly  ;  and  1  pressed  forw’ard. 

•  “  When  I  arrived  at  Newcastle,  I  felt  tired  of  my  long  iourney, 

“  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  hard  to  live  on  the  benevolence  of 
“  others  *  I  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  to  London  by  water  ;  for  I 
did  not  want  to  travel  in  my  own  country,  but  on  the  continent. 

‘  “  1  accordingly  embarkeci  in  a  collier  at  North  Shields,  and  sailed 
for  London.  On  the  third  night  of  the  voyage  we  were  in  danger 
••  of  being  cast  away,  during  a  gale  of  w’ind;  and  then,  for  the  urst 
“  time,  I  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my  situation.'* 

‘  During  the  violence  of  the  storm,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  a  friend,  Mr.  Buchanan  felt  as  if  the  judgement  of  God,  as  in  the 
ciisc  of  Jonah,  was  overtaking  him  ;  but,  unlike  the  repenting  Prophet, 
no  sooner  had  the  tempest  of  the  elements  subsided,  than  the  agitation 
of  his  mind  also  passed  aw'ay.  He  .arrived  safely  in  London  on  the 
second  of  September  ;  but  by  this  time,”  he  continues,  in  one  of  the 
letters  referred  to,  “  my  spirits  were  nearly  exhausted  by  distress  and 
“  poverty.  1  now  rcliiujuishcd  every  idea  of  going  abroad.  I  saw 
**  such  a  visionary'  scheme  in  its  true  light,  and  resolved,  if  pos&ible, 
**  to  procure  some  situation,  as  an  usher  or  clerk,  or  any  employment. 

whereby  I  miglit  derive  a  subsistence :  but  I  was  unsuccessful.  1 
**  lived  some  time,  in  obscure  loilgings,  by  selling  my  clothes  and 
**  books  ;  for  1  did  nut  attempt  to  obtain  any  assistance  by  my  skill 
**  in  music,  lest  1  should  be  discovered  by  some  persons  who  might 
know  me  or  my  family.  1  was  in  a  short  time  reduced  to  the 
lowest  extreme  of  wretchedness  and  want.  Alasl  I  had  not  some- 
**  times  bread  to  eat.  Little  did  my  mother  think,  when  she  dreamt, 
**  that  she  saw  her  son  fatigued  with  ‘his  wanderings  and  oppressed 
with  a  load  of  woe,  glad  to  lie  down,  and  sleep  away  hU  cares  on  a 
**  little  straw,  that  tier  dream  was  so  near  the  truth  !  Wliat  a  reverse 
of  fortune  w'as  this !  A  few  months  before,  1  lived  in  splendour  and 
happiness !  But  even  in  this  extremity  of  misery  my  eyes  were  not 
**  opened.  1  saw  indeed  my  folly,  but  1  saw  uot  my  sin  :  my  pride 
**  even  then  whs  unsubdued,  and  1  was  constantly  anticipating  scenes 
**  of  future  grandeur,  and  indulging  myself  in  the  pleipiures  of  the 
**  imagination. 

‘  “  Ai\cr  1  had  w'orn  out  many  months  in  this  misery,  observing  one 
**  day  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  for  a  *  clerk  to  an  attorney,* 
**  1  offered  niy.Helf,  and  was  accepted  1  was  much  liked,  and  soon 
**  made  friends.  1  then  obtaine  i  a  better  situation  with  another 
gentleman  in  the  law,  and,  lastly,  engiiged  with  a  solicitor  of 
respectable  character  and  connections  in  the  city,  with  whom  I 
**  remained  nearly  three  years.  During  all  tliis  time  1  had  sufficient 
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allowance  to  appear  os  a  gentleman ;  my  desire  for  going  abroad 
gradually  abated,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  should  make  the  law 
“  my  profession  for  life.*’  *  pp.  8—12. 

It  is  not  iinprohahlc  that  this  premature  explosion  of  our 
hero’s  youthful  energh*s,  exhausted  in  some  degree  the  physical 
ardour  of  his  character,  and  inthniduted,  at  least  for  tlie  tiiue^ 
his  sanguine  disposition.  In  the  year  1790,  Buchanan,  whoso 
conduct  had  hitlierto  been  lamentably  at  variainv  with  that  sen<o 
of  religion  which  ho  had  imbibed  from  education,  was  fust 
elfectually  impressed,' by  means  of  conversation  with  a  friend^ 
with  a  concern  for  salvation.  By  the  recommendation  of  his 
pious  mother,  he  then  went  to  licar,  and  suhsetpiently  introduced 
liimself  to  the  venerable  John  Newton,  rector  of  St.  Mary 
\V  oolnoth,  lioiidoii.  Mr.  Newton  interested  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  the  young  stranger,  with  Ills  characteristic  warmth 
of  benevolence,  and  in  liim  Biichanan  found  an  enlightened  and 
faithful  counsellor,  and  a  steady  friend.  'I'lie  total  change  thus 
superinduced  in  Biicliunan’s  views  and  feelings,  gave  rise  to  a 
determination,  which  his  venerable  friend  was  forward  to  approve, 
to  relimpiisli  the  study  of  the  law,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  the  (jospel,  for  which  his  parents  had  once  designed 
him.  For  the  accoiuplishmoiit  of  this  newly  awakened  desire 
to  enter  the  Church,  he  was  indebted  to  the  munificent  kindness 
of  the  late  estimable  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  who  determined  to 
send  him  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  at  liis  own  ex|>ensc. 

>Vc  jiass  over  the  details  of  Mr.  Buchanairs  college  em¬ 
ployments  and  correspondence ;  they  serve,  however,  to  evince 
the  solid  character  and  sincerity  of  his  piety.  In  1701,  Mr. 
Newton  made  him  the  first  direct  ])rojM)sal  of  a  voyage  to  India  ; 
the  manner  in  which  he  received  it,  thongli  it  does  great 
credit  to  his  diftidence  and  humility,  shews  that  ‘  the  ardour 
‘  which  he  had  formerly  evinced  to  enter  into  the  ininistrvy 
‘  without  much  academical  preparation,*  was  indeed  sensibly 
abated.  He  referred  the  decision  implicitly  to  Mr.  Newton, 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  (irant.  Only,  be  thought  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  intimate  his  opinion,  that  ^  as  strict  attention  ought  to 
'  be  paitl  to  human  means  in  our  endeavours  to  promote  the 
^  success  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  it  were  merely  a  human  di8|>en- 

*  sation.* 

‘  I  once,*  he  writes,  ‘  thought  myself  prepared  for  the  Churcjil 
shudder  at  my  temerity.  A.  zeal,  (it  zeal  it  may  be  called,) 

*  without  knowledge/  must  have  dictated  this  unhallowed  coa« 
fidcncc.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  any  one  to  whom  God  h  is  given  bit 
grace  may  enter  the  Church,  however  ignorant  or  unfit  in  btlier 
matters;  inasmuch  as  all  success  in  it  comes  from  God.* 

Vol.I.  p.lOS. 
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Mr.  Ducbanaii  do<'8  not  mAk.i*  clear  wlut  he  means  by  ‘In 
‘  one  sense’  and  ‘  in  an  oliM  i*  sense  :*  lie  thought,  however, 

‘  tliat  loo  lilde.  attention  v\;is  puitl  to  the  prejmliees  of  the  aj^e 
‘  against  the  illiterate  iiiellnalisi.*  These  expressions,  to;^ethcr 
with  some  crude  remarks  on  KnthiHiasni  at  pricje  1‘21,  seem 
to  indicate,  that  he  had  met  vvitli  persons  at  Canihridjj^e  not  (piitc 
so  well  inloruied  as  his  venerable  frieirl  Mr.  Newton,  as  to  tlie 
State  of  reli&*;iini  in  the  countr),  and  not  quite  so  liberal  in 
their  sentiments  hut  must  huve  been  Mr.  Ilnchanairs 
astonishment  at  a  subsecpient  period,  at  witnes>ini:the  icMueiity  of 
the  zeal,  the  fannticisni  of  the  eonlidenee',  >riiich  led  a  few  il¬ 
literate  Baptists  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in 
India,  and  to  i^ive  the  f lible  in  all  the.  dialects  of  Babel !  The 
name  of  C’arey,  (lie  slioemaker,  is  not  eclipsed  by  that  of  any 
academic  orientalist. 

A  ninark  occurs  at  paije  111,  which  we  transcribe  for  the 
Sake  of  its  coincidence  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  our  last  N  nmber. 

‘  l*erhn|>8,’  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  ‘  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
is  correct,  that  unti-christian  superstition  is  only  to  be  eradicated  by 
the  stronp  hand  of  infuldity.  It  may  he  agreeable  to  Providence, 
to  periuil  infidel  armies  to  ravage  the  world,  to  destroy  superstition, 
and  then  to  strew  with  liibles  the  vacant  lands.* 

Ilow'  melancholy  is  it  to  contemplate  the  hydra  pnttinp^  forth 
her  hundred  heatls  again  ! 

Early  in  the  year  17IM),  Mr.  Bnclianairs  friends  recurred  to 
the  plan  of  obtitiniii;^  for  him  the  apjiointnient  of  u  cliapluiney 
in  the  service  of  tfh*  Eist  Imii i  Company,  whieli  a))pointmeiit 
he  rt'CciVed  on  the  dOtii  of  i\iarch  in  that  year,  and  on  the  lltli 
of  August  lie  embarked  fur  Bengal,  accredited  by  u  letter  of 
recommendation  to  (he  Bcv.  David  lirown,  from  no  less  im¬ 
portant  a  personage  than  the  llev.  Dr.  Gaskin,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  for  promoting  Cliristiaif  Knowledge.  He  laiideil 
at  Calcutta  on  tlie  1 0th  of  March  following,  two  days  before 
the  completion  of  liij^  thirty-first  year. 

Here,  howeyer,  he  was  dooircd  to  experience  a  disappoint* 
irent,  the  result  of  inifoicseen  arruiigetiieiits,  which  seems  to 
have  palsied  for  the  time  all  his  energies,  and  overwhelmed  him 
with  chspomlency  He  found  liimself  consigneii  to  a  total 
seclusion  from  aetive  duty,  at  a  military  station  at  Barr-ickpore, 
sixteen  hlibs  above  Calcutta.  Mr  Pearson  gravely  remarks, 
that  *  this  retin  ment  atlbriled  him  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
*  private  study;’  but  this  wm**  iioi  exactly  the  purpose  lor  wbicli  Mr. 
Ructiaiian  undcrtc^k  a  i.>  the  Indies,  ami  the  eilcct  of 

this  cruel  exile,  coiiihim  d  witti  the  influence  of  an  enervating 
climate,  was  most  |H'rniciotis.  ‘  This,  Sir,’  writes  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  ^  is  a  climate  which  tries  the  mind  like  a  furnace.  Dc- 
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*  Icriomtion  seems  inherent  in  liuVian  existence.’  To  l^lr.  Cirant 
he  wriles, 

*  1  seem  to  have  come  out  under  rather  unfavourable  auspices. 
**  No  fciiture  of  my  mission  is  very  agreeable.  But  1  view  the  whole 
**  as  the  counsel  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  1  know  that  in  his  plan  there 
**  is  great  beauty,  though  1  may  not  perceive  it. 

*  **  1  have  passed  this  last  year  in  military  society,  or  in  solitude. 
**  And  }i8  I  shall  shortly  be  stationed  up  the  country,  1  cannot  expect 
“  any  material  change  during  life.  But  if  I  rightly  improve  the  oppor- 
**  tunities  I  may  have,  I  shall  do  well.  What  1  lament  most  is,  the 

effect  this  inactive  life  has  on  my  mind.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
“  prised  if  both  my  moral  and  intellectual  powers  suffer  by  it.  The 
**  climate  no  doubt  has  its  effect  in  this  hebetation  of  the  soul ;  and 
“  I  hope  I  shall  recover  from  it  in  time. 

*  “  I  suffered  u  long  striigcle  before  I  could  resign  myself  pas- 
“  sivciy  to  my  unexpected  destination.  But  the  struggle  is  now 
“  over ;  and  I  view  myself  as  one  who  has  run  his  race ;  to  whom 

little  inv)re  is  left  to  do.  I  have  known  some,  who,  in  such  a  case, 
“  would  have  extricated  iheiiiselves  with  violence,  and  sought  n  new 
“  fortune  in  the  Gospel.  But  it  will  require  a  verjr  evident  inter- 
“  position  of  Ciotl  imleed  to  bring  me  out  of  this  hgypt,  now  that 
**  he  has  placed  me  in  it;  I  shall  esteem  myself  highly  favoured, 
**  if  1  be  enabled  to  piiss  iny  days  in  it.  with  a  pure  conscience,  en* 
**  deavouring  to  do  a  little,  where  much  cannot  be  done>**  * 

pp  152,  155. 

Mr.  Riichanan  s  coaduot  under  these  circumstanees,  waa 
iiiflupnocil  by  ii  (loifniiinatioii  ‘  iwit  to  stop  beyond  the  pre- 
‘  scribod  tiinits  of  liis  diuy  as  a  tiiilitary  cbiplain'  Hi*)  bio- 
graplier  iiitini  if^s  liis  hope,  (fiat  (lie  narrative  ma)  ‘  serve  to 
‘  ctr*ek  in  any  who  imy  be  similarly  '•i(uaf(Ml,  either  abroad  or 
‘  at  i\  Mne,  the  toO  natural  dispiisifion  to  d  espondency  or  h;i«to.’ 
A  s ‘im. IS  illness,  however,  soon  after  threatened  to  alFei^t  still 
more  permanently  Mr  Diiehan.in’s  oapiciiies  of  iiscfnlnf*sH. 
From  (Ills  he  slowly  recovered,  hut  tlie  spring  and  (om:  of  his 
feelings  seeme^l  to  be  destroyed.  We  find  him  spt'aking  ‘  in 
‘  terms  of  miieh  coraniendatioir  of  the  Daptist  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Carey  ;  hut  his  own  ex|>eetatioim  res|>eet- 
iiig  the  conversion  of  the  llimloos,  were  at  this  period,  very 
faint  indeed.  Some  of  his  remarks  are,  however,  highly  ju* 
dicious. 

*  I  wish  not  that  any  pnidential  considerations  from  what  has 
“  beertj  or  from  what  may  proftably  he,  should  cluck  the  missionary 
“  ardour  of  the  day.  Nothing  great  since  the  beginning  of  the 
**  w'orld  has  been  done,  it  is  said,  without  enthusiasm.  I  ora,  therc- 
“  fore,  well  pleased  to  see  multitudes  of  iwrious  persons,  big  with 
“hope,  and  apt  to  communicate;  for  I  thiifk  it  will  further  the 
“  Gospel.  In '•lead  of  thirty  mis.sionaries,  1  wish  they  could  trans- 
“  |K)rt  three  hundred.  They  can  do  little  harm,  and  may  do  some 
“  good.  But  let  them  send  as  many  children  as  possible,  or  those 
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“  who  may  have  children.  They  w’iil  do  more  good  by  and  by  than 
**  their  parents  No  man  turned  of  thirty  can  learn  to  speak  a  new 
“  language  xveU.  No  li^nglishnian  turned  of  twenty,  who  is  only 
acquainted  with  the  labials  and  dentals  of  his  motncr*tongue,  can 
**  ever  acquire  an  easy  and  natural  use  of  the  nusals  and  gutturals  of 
*  **  the  Bengal  language.  Send,  therefore,  old  men  to  take  care  of 
the  morals  of  the  young ;  and  send  tlie  young  to  convert  the 
“  heathen.**  pp.  165,  166. 

Of  the  Hindoos,  HI r.  Buchanan  gives  the  following  opinion. 

•  “  Must  1  say  sometliing  of  the  natives?  Their  general  character 
**  is  imbecility  of  body,  and  imbecility  of  mind. .  Their  moral  powers 
**  are  and  have  been  for  ages  in  a  profound  stupor ;  and  tiiere  is 

seldom  an  instance  of  their  being  awakened.  A  partial  attempt, 
or  rather  experiment,  is  now  making  on  them  by  some  .Christian 
**  teachers.  'I'he  Hindoo  mind  seems  at  present  to  be  bound  by 
**  a  Satanic  sihII  ;  and  it  will  require  the  co-operation  of  a  more 
**  than  human  power  to  break  it.  But  Divine  co-operation  implies 
**  human  endeavour.  Many  ages  must  then  elapse  before  the  con- 
(4  version  of  India  is  accomplished. 

•  “  With  respect  to  moral  action,  the  Hindoos  pay  as  little  at- 
**  tention  to  their  own  religion  as  u  rule  of  life,  as  the  English  do 
**  to  theirs.  Your  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  proverbial 
‘•jest  throughout  the  world.**  *  p.  177. 

•  “  A  residence  in  this  country  adds  much  to  the  personal  dignity 
••  of  the  European.  Here  the  labour  of  a  multitude  is  demanded 
•*  for  the  comturt  of  one :  and  it  is  not  so  much  demanded  as  volun- 
•*  tarily  given.  In  no  other  country  can  wc  so  well  see  the  ho- 
•‘  mage  which  matter  gives  to  mind.  Gentrally,  however,  it  is 
••  but  the  homage  wliich  black  pays  to  white.  This  is  the  grand 

argument  lor  keeping  the  Hindoos  In  a  state  of  mental  depression. 
•*  The  hyperborean  Scotchman,  broiling  under  a.perpeudicular  sun, 
“  needs  some  .ici'nmina  labonim  ;  and  the  state  of  the  flindoo  minds 
••  is  adiniruhly  calculated  to  Uike  care  of  our  bodies* 

•  “  You  know  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  superstition.  It  is 
•'  lascivious  and  hloi>dy.  1  know  no  epithet  that  embraces  so  much 
“  of  it  as  either  of  these  two.  Of  the  first  1  shall  say  nothing: 

1  shall  not  pollute  the  page  with  u  description  of  their  caprine 
••  orgies  in  the  interior  of  their  temples,  nor  the  emblems  engraved 
••  on  the  exterior.*’  *  p.  178. 

Hlr.  Bucliaiian  adverts  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  tlie  failure  of 
the  mission  to  Otuheite,  and  expresses  his  hope  that  it  would 
noi  ditroura^v  the  Hlissioiiury  Societies. 

•  They  have  done,*  he  says,  ‘  no  harm ;  and  if  they  send  out  their 
next  mission  with  less  carnal  eclat,  and  more  Moravian  drifidence, 
they  may  perhaps  do  some  good.  I  heir  chief  fault  was  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  men.  It  appears,  that  most  of  them  were  weak,  and 
most  of  them  novices.* 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  the  Marciuis 
^Yellebley,  then  Lord  Morniugton,  (ou  the  eBllghtcDcd  policy 
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and  beneficial  effi*ct8  of  whose  administration,  these  volumes 
furnish  the  most  ample  illustration,)  ap|M)inte<l  Mr.  Buchanan 
a  third  Chaplain  to  the  Presidency,  and  he  immediately  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oihee. 

In  the  following  year,  his  Lordship  desired  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  draw  out  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  college  which  ho 
was  intent  upon  founding  at  Fort  William,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  civil  servants  of  the  company  in  eastern  literaturo 
and  general  learning.  Of  this  college,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown, 
ns  we  have  had  occasiort  to  notice,  was  appointed  Provost,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Vice-provost.  Mr.  Pearson  gives  ua  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  general  reasons  upon  which  the  Marquis  WeU 
lesley  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  this  im|>ortnnt  institution, 
as  detailed  in  a  minute  in  couTtcil :  they  reflect  the  higliest 
honour  on  his  Lordship's  sagacity.  *  Lord  Wellesley,*  writes 
Mrs.  Buchanan  to  a  friend  in  England,  *  se<*ms  inclinetl  tosup- 
‘  port  the  Christian  religion  by  every  means.’ 

We  now  find  Mr.  B.  in  a  station  which  rekindled  all  his 
ardour,  deeply  interested  his  feelings,  and  demanded  his  ut¬ 
most  talents  and  exertions.  He  now  preached  at  one  of  the 
churches  in  Calcutta  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  on  the  Sunday* 
In  his  capacity  as  Vice-provost,  with  which  was  united  the 
classical  professorship,  the  superintendence  and  practical  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  college,  principally  devolved  upon  him ; 
besides  which,  he  had  to  attend  to  his  lectures,  an  extenaive 
correspondence,  and  a  multiplicity  of  occasional  engagements. 
1 1  is  assiduity  and  diligence  were  most  exemplary  ;  they  were 
promjiled  by  a  pure  spirit  of  devotetiness  to  the  Gospel,  which 
maiiitestcd  itself  in  a  constant  dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  exertions.  *  One  tiling  urges  me,’  he  writes,  ‘to 
‘  press  forward  with  hope ;  and  that  is,  that  all  1  hear,  and  all 
‘  I  i^ay,  appears  to  he  so  very  unlike  what  it  ought  to  be,  that 
‘  I  itni^ne  ‘something  better  might  be  attempted.’  Perha|M 
there  was'a  raixttire  of  morbid  f(‘€ling  in  this  restlestness  and 
dissatisfaction.  It  n  rcmarkaMe,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  in- 
(fi‘fatig^ble  labours,  he  confesses,  that  he  did  not  know  he  ever 
liud  what  Christians  call  ‘  zeal.’  ‘  I  recollect,’  he  says, 
‘  that  ’  I  expected  it  would  grow,  when  I  entered  the  mi- 
*  histry,  but  1  had  scarcely  entered  the  ministry,  and 
‘  preached  a  few*  times,  when  1  was  sent  to  this  country.* 
Ihere,  imprisoned  in  a  military  station,  and  felt«»rcd  by  u  chap- 
laincyi  be  was,  indeed,  placed  in  circumstances  not  favourable 
to  the  vigorous  expansion  of  his  enthusiasm.  But  if  lie  had  not, 
what  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  he  had  not,  the  feeling  of 
zeal,  in  which  exertions  like  his  usually  originate ;  if  he  was 
uot  susceptible  of  that  warmth  of  emotion  wliicli  iniikes  action 
pleasureanle,  communicating  such  an  impulse  to  the  mind,  that, 
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‘  ihous^li  the  mouth  he  rude  in  8|>eerh,  the  full  heart  becomes 
‘  vocal,  and  uttorn  “  the  word  in  season  *  the  8treDs:th  and 
eousistciicy  of  his  principles,  and  the  noble  elevation  of  his 
character,  were  hut  die  more  fully  evinced  by  tliis  circumstince, — 
that  he  had  to  toil  throut'h  all  his  perforuianoes  with  *  a  languid 
‘  and  heartless  constitution,'  us  he  himself  describes  it,  ‘  both 
^  in  body  and  mind,  which  made  him  bear  easily  with  all  tiling, 
^  and  have  little  pleasure  in  any  thin^.'  lie  p^ave  a  most 
ainiahle  proof  of  the  genuine  excellence  of  his  character,  when 
in  the  year  1802,  his  income  being  now  considerably  augmented, 
he  authorized  his  aged  mother  to  draw  upon  his  agents  for 
three  hundred  pounds  annually,  and  further,  when  he  remitted 
to  his  early  patron  31  r.  11.  Thornton,  four  hundred  pounds, 
as  the  amount  of  what  he  had  expended  on  31  r.  Buchanairs 
account  during  his  residence  at  college.  ‘  He  never  expected 
‘  that  1  should  repay  him,'  he  says,  *  but  Gotl  has  put  it  in 
*  my  power,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty.*  In  addition  to  this 
sum,  he  resolved  to  devote  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  young  man  at  the  University,  of  religious  character 
and  good  ability,  who  might  be  in  the  circumstances  of  po¬ 
verty  in  whh  h  he  hud  once  himself  been  placed.  These  were 
traits  of  a  truly  Christian  generosity  of  principle. 

The  extensive  institution  at  Fort  William,  which  reflected 
so  much  honour  on  the  enlightemd  and  noble  ))olicy  of  its  il¬ 
lustrious  founder,  had  from  the  first  been  viewed  with  jealousy, 
and  even  disapprobatioiK  by  tlie  Court  of  Directors.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  mean  suspicions,  or  at  least  very  inade(pia(e  notions, 
were  entertained  us  to  the  real  object  of  the  institution,  although 
the  reasons  as^ignetl  for  its  reduction  were  purely  of  a  financial 
nature.  The  plans  proposed  by  the  Court,  which  were  to  su¬ 
persede  it,  were  miserably  ineflicient  and  impolitic.  An  at¬ 
tention  to  the  intert'sts  of  religion  and  morality,  formed  no 
part  of  them,  and,  accordingly,  the  consequence  of  their  being 
made  known  among  (he  students  at  Fort  William,  was  a  gra¬ 
dual  relaxation  in  their  attendance  on  Divine  service.  The 
signal  was  considered  as  given  hy  the  order  for  the  abolition  of 
the  college,  for  a  return  to  ‘  the  old  system  of  relaxed  morals 
^  and  contracting  debt ;'  and  thus,  what  Dr.  Buchanan  declares 
to  have  bt'en  ‘  the  honest  pur|>ose  of  31arquis  Wellesley  to  do 
‘  good  in  India,'  was  in  a  great  measure  frustrated. 

W’e  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  31  r.  Pearson’s  nar¬ 
rative,  for  further  iletails  on  this  subject.  We  must  also  for¬ 
bear  to  enter  at  large  upon  31  r.  Buchanan's  labours  to  obtain 
the  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  esiablishincnt  to  India.  His 
views  ill  earnestly  recommending  this  measure,  were,  we  are 
conviiicMMl,  purely  patriotic  ;  and  the  general  arguments  he 
made  use  of,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  conveying  spiritual  instruc- 
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lion  to  tlio  native's,  wore  admirable;  ‘  The  toleration  of  allreligi- 
onnyund  the’zealouH  extension  of  our  oirii,’  he  remarks,  ‘  m  the 
nfug  to  rule  and  pretterrea  conquered  kinqdoin.'  *  Kthe  Scrip- 

*  tures  be'  from  Clod,  we  do  not,*  he  adds,  ‘  tloserve  at  his  hand  to 
^  retain  possession  of  this  paraetise  of  nations'*  a  year  longer; 

*  se)  greatly  have  we  abused  this  sacred  trust.*  ‘  The  natives,* 
he  describes  as  ^  a  mixed  multitude,  who  have  no  common 
^  sentiment  of  truth  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong.  Every 
^  man  contradicts  his  neighbour ;  and  the  European  teU§ 

*  them  they  are  all  right,'  But  as  to  the  necessity  of  having 
^  an  Archbishop  in  India;*  as  to  the  Christian  policy  of 
^  placing  the  mitre  on  any  heady  so  long  as  a  mitre  was 
obtained,  under  the  idea  that  the  mitre  would  itself  do  good 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  that  *a  spirit ual  bishop  would  ap^k^ar 
in  due  time  ;*  as  to  the  advantage,  in  fact,  of  any  other  s))ecies 
of  establishment  of  religion,  than  the  protection  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  from  the  hostility  and  interference  of 
Christian  infidels,  we  must  proh'ss  our  decided  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Buchanairs  style  of  reasoning.  If  he  thought,  as 
Ids  biographer  deems  it  probable  he  did  think,  that  the  ^  cou- 
^  curring  testimony  of  history  as  to  the  connexion  between  tho 
^  profession  and  estalilishment  of  a  religion  by  the  governing 
^  power  in  a  state,  and  its  progressive  influence  among  tlie 

*  people,  was  sufliciently  known  and  acknowledged  to  authorize 

*  a  general  assertion'  to  that  eflect,  it  only  shews  that  on  this 
subject,  his  views  of  Christianity  partook  more  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  politician,  than  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel. 

Some  temporary  advantage  in  respect  of  the  maintenance 
of  outward  decency  of  deportment,  would  naturally  follow  the 
investiture  of  the  Christian  ministry  with  the  symbols  of  secular 
power ;  yet  not  so  extensive  even  in  this  respect  would  be  tho 
influence* of  such  a  measure,  as  tlie  impressive  sanction  of  private 
example  in  the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Individual  zeal 
and  individual  piety,  would,  either  by  the  means,  or  without 
the  aid,  of  episcopal  authority,  produce  its  genuine  etfects  u|K)II 
society,  but  tlie  futility  of  ecclesiastical  schemes,  apart  from 
the  energies  of  individual  character,  have  been  uniformly 
manifesteo,  so  soon  as  that  scheme  has  been  left  to  operate  by 
itself  as  a  political  engine,— in  other  words,  so  soon  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  political  patronage  has  begun  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  religious  qualifications  in  the  Christian  minister. 
Ill  all  the  branches  of  colonial  establishments,  there  is  great 
clanger  of  corruption  and  abuse  creeping  in  and  vitiating  the 
administration  of  government,  in  consequence  of ^  that  ad¬ 
ministration  being  Ic^s  under  the  control  of  public  opinion,  and 
because  less  nicety  of  selection  is  generally  observcil  in  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  sustain  responsible  offices.  But 
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the  dani^er  of  deterioration  attaches  more  especially  to  the 
ecclesiastical  branches  of  such  establishments ;  inasmneh  as 
the  control  of  public  opinion  is  still  more  feeble  than  in  the 
case  of  the  civil  functionary.  In  America,  our  episcopal  establish, 
ment  was  fast  sinking  into  dei^radation,  owin^  to  the  refuse 
chanicter  of  the  exported  clertjy,  when  the  revolution  took 
place  ;  and  even  now,  it  is  in  the  Episcopal  duirch  that  religion 
IS  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  that,  while  the 
erection  of  fresh  edifices  is  going  forw  ard,  the  church  itself  i» 
almost  in  ruins. 

We  trust  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  India,  will  he  widely  different.  This  will  depend  upon 
two  things,  zeal  and  toleration  ;  the  tacit  countenancing  of  all 
attempts,  however  extra -ecclesiastical  they  may  be  deemed,  to 
advance  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  tlie  endeavour  to 
keep  pace  with  these  attempts  by  simultaneous  exertion.  Sin¬ 
cerely  do  we  hope,  that  the  spirit  of  enhglitcned  polidj’  may  so 
far  prevail,  as  to  allow  of  this  blessed  consummation. 

The  remaining  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  is  occupied  with 
details  of  Dr.  Huchanaii's  journey,  in  1806,  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  his  visit  to  the  Syrian  churches;  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  second  visit  to  the  coast  in  the  following  year, 
and  his  return  to  England  in  1808 ;  and  with  the  history  of 
his  subs<H[uent  labours.  I'hc  volume  is  highly  valuable  wid 
interesting,  but  Dr.  Buchanan's  “  Christian  Researches"  and 
other  pumications,  have  already  put  the  public  in  possession  of 
much  of  the  information  it  comprises.  The  character  which 
Mr.  Pearson  has  given  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  Is  marked 
by  candour  and  discrimination  ;  no  one  will  dispute  the 
justness  of  the  eulogy  which  he  pronoitnoes,  on  his  ‘  distin- 
‘  guished  worth,  genuine  piety,  and  enlarged  and  active  philan- 
‘  liiropy.* 

We  need  not  add  any  thing  in  formal  recommendation  of 
the  work.  Although,  as  a  biographical  composition,  it  is  dot  of 
the  very  first  order  of  literary  excellence,  U  is  In  every  point 
of  view  highly  respectable,  and  will  form  a  most  acceptable 
and  a  permanent  addition  to  the  stores  of  ecclesiastical  bio¬ 
graphy. 

Art.  IX.  Seriems  framings  addressed  to  various  Classes  Ptrsims, 

ByJ.  Tliornton.  I'irno.  pp.  Pricers. 6d,  Baynes,  1817. 

THORNTON  anticipates  that  an  objection  ’  will  be 
brought  against  this  little  volume,  on  account  of  the 
undisguised  and  direct  nature  of  its  address^  to  the  conscience, 
Seriowf  wetruhigs  f  What  persons  In  the  present 'day ‘would 
bear  being  approached  by  a  work  of  So  ominous  a  title?  'The 
Christian  teacher,  in  these  tim^  of  general  culdvntldn,  must 
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t'lud  &  ptssage  to  the  couscieiice,  throu^  modiums  more  adapted 
to  the  taste,  more  conciliatory  to  the  prtdu(Ucc!i  of  the  heart, 
than  so  unattractive,  so  dry,  so  obsolete  a  inethoil  of  conveying 
religious  instruction  as  this.  Mr.  Thornton,  however,  contends, 
that  different  modes  are  suited  to  different  classes  of  individuals  ; 
that  *  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  gentle  insinuation, 
^  there  are  many  who  like  to  be’ — at  any  rate,  he  might  have 
added,  there  are  some  who  must  be — *  dealt  with  openly  and 
*  faithfully.* 

*  Those,*  be  remarks,  *  who  prefer  the  mild  and  circuitous  methods 
above  noticed,  have  no  great  reason  in  our  age  to  complain,  as 
thousands  are  continually  making  attempts  of  this  kind.  Religion  4 
difiused  from  the  press  in  all  the  varied  and  engaging  forms,  which 
prose  or  poetry  can  assume.  We  have  essays  ana  tales,  aue^ries 
and  anecdotes,  memoirs  and  miscellanies,  slightly  or  richly  seasoned 
wiili  divine  truth,  so  as  to  gratify  a  diversity  of  tastes.  Even  the 
complex  machinery  of  the  Novelist  has  been  borrowed,  to  weave  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  into  a  texture,  which  shall  fasci* 
nate  by  its  splendour  and  beauty.  We  have  some  cause  to  fear,  lest 
the  imagination  should  be  too  much  courted,  and  lest  a  turn  (or  light 
reading  should  be  produced  by  industriously  spreading  works  of  uiis 
description.*  p.  x. 

There  is,  certainly,  room  for  this  apprehension  ;  but  after  all, 
every  form  of  address,  every  method  must  be  made  uso  of.  We 
believe,  ex|>erience  is  in  favour  of  no  exclusive  mode  of  popular 
address,  and  that  among  thp  Tracts  which  have  obtained  the 
most  extensive  circulation,  and  been  approved  the  most  useful, 
the  solemn  warning,  and  the  pathetic  cottage  tale,  may  vie  with 
each  other  fur  the  pre-eminence.  It  is  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
style,  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  phraseology  and  reasoning  to 
the  understandings  and  habits  of  tlie  lower  classes,  rather  than 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  probability  of  success  defiends.  And 
who  Uiat  has  been  accustomed  to  witness  the  effects  of  the  dis* 
tribution  of  such  works,  has  not  found  that  religious  impressions 
of  the  most  salutary  nature,  have  often  been  produced  by  methods 
apparently  the  most  unlikely,  by  efforts  tlic  pnost  hopeless,  and 
under  circumstances  which  served  powerfully  to  shew,  that  the 
efficiency  of  any  efforts  must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  than 
the  quality  of  the  means  employed  ? 

\Ve  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  had  that  experience, 
as  a  Christian  minister,  in  the  business  of  popular  instruction,  that 
has  led  him  to  adopt  this  metliml  of  appeal  to  the  conscience,  from 
a  conviction  of  its  practical  advantages.  These  addresses  are 
not  particularly  designed  for  the  lower  orders :  tliey  are  however 
plain,  judicious,  and  afffectionate.  They  are  addressed  to  six  dif¬ 
ferent  classes :  the  lovers  of  vain  pleasure ;  the  profane  and  pro¬ 
fligate  :  the  worldly  minded ;  the  self-righteous ;  the  negligent 
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ami  dilatory ;  and,  apostates  and  backsliders.  Each  of  ibesc 
addresses  may  be  had  senarate,  in  the  form  of  a  single  tract. 

The  Author  is  too  well  known  to  the  religious  public,  to  render 
it  necessary  for  us  to  give  any  sj>eeiiren  of  the  work  *,  but  we 
transcribe  the  following  hints  Irom  the  Preface,  as  highly 
deserving  of  uttcntion. 

*  May  I  be  allowed  in  thi&  place,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  practice 
of  giving  away  religious  books  ?  It  is  certainly  an  easy  and  com¬ 
pendious  way  of  doing  good.  It  to  use  the  prophet’s  language, 
sowing  beside  all  waters,  and  if  only  some  of  the  grain  spring  up  and 
bear  thirty,  sixty,'  or  an  hundred  fold,  the  harvest  will  be  crowned 
with  ioy.  •  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  happy  effects  attending  the 
liberal  distribution  of  pious  books.  I  would  advise  those  who  expend 
part  of  their  property  in  this  manner,  always  to  read  themselves  what 
they  design  to  give  to  others,  tlius  they  will  be  satisfied  ns  to  the 
choice  they  make.  Should  you  after  perusrug  these  warnings  with 
such  a  view,  think  them  unsuitable,  you  may  find  many  small  books 
which  will  answer  your  purpose.  Were  a  hre  to  break  out  in  the 
neighbourhood,  would  you  not  promptly  carry  water  to  quench  it ;  or 
if  you  wanted  ability,  cheerfully  lend  a  bucket  to  some  more  active 
and  vigorous  band  ?  Now'  sin  has  kindled  a  fire  which  must  either  be 
extinguished,  or  it  'will  burn  to  the  lowest  hell.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  w  e  all  ought  to  use  every  possible  means  to  rescue  men 
from  ruin.  He  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  w'ay, 
saves  a  soul  from  death.  How  many  w  ill  have  cause  to  bless  God  through 
cterniU',  that  som<*  such  work  as  Allein’s  Alarm,  Ilaxtcr*s  Saints* 
Ucst,  Dcveridge’s  Private  Thoughts,  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress, 
or  the  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  was  put  into  their  hands  by  a  kind 
friend  or  a  pious  neighbour.  Indeed  those  who  are  disposed  to  do 
good  in  this  way,  may  readily  procure  at  a  cheap  price  a  vast  variety 
of  suitable  books,  border’s  Village  Sermons,  Scott’s  Essays,  and 
Force  of  Truth,  and  the  interesting  productions  of  many  other  living 
writers,  have  not  only  gained  a  wide  circulation,  but  have  also  proved 
remarkably  useful.  1  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  going  a  step 
lower,  and  w'armly  recommend  tlie  distribution  of  religious  tracts ;  a 
method  of  disusing  knowledge  and  promoting  piety,  never  understood 
or  adopted  till  of  Tate,  and  yet  its  importance  is  neither  fully  known, 
nor  duly  appreciated.  A  worthy  and  zealous  minister,  who  wrote 
about  one  hundred  and  fidy  years  since,  after  earnestly  exhorting 
the  ricli  to  give  away  good  books,  says,  “  for  tlie  price  oi  one  luxuri¬ 
ous  meal,  you  may  bestow  a  book  upon  a  poor  man,  w  hich  w'ill  pros  e 
a  treasure  to  him,  and  when  he  dies,  be  left  as  a  valuable  legacy  to  the 
family.”  *  pp.  xiii— xv. 
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Art.  X.  The  House  Mournings  a  Poem:  With  some  smaller 
Pieces.  By  John  Scott,  8vo,  pp.  xi,  75.  Price  58.  6U.  Taylor  anrf 
Hessey.  1817. 

^  are  sometimes  le<l  to  wonder,  wlmt  pleasure  {lersons  of 
**  real  sensibility  can  take,  in  makini^  the  public  the  confi¬ 
dant  of  their  most  seercH  and  sacred  emotions,  and  in  inviting 
the  cold  eye  of  the  world  to  ^ze  u|>on  tlie  long-drawn  proces¬ 
sion  of  their  griefs.  Is  sorrow  necessarily  an  egotist  ?  Is  Uierc 
really  so  much  vanity  blendiHl  with  the  purest  affections  of  the 
heart,  that  it  is  soothing  to  indulge,  even  amid  the  pangs. of  be¬ 
reavement,  in  proclaiming  the  value,  and  magnitude,  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  that  which  on(*e  was  ours,  and  in  the  very  loss  of  which 
we  feel  to  have  the  prerogative  of  a  possessor  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  funereal  pageant,  and  the  pompous  cenotaph, 
with  which  we  please  ourselves  in  honouring  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  dear  to  us  ?  We  cannot  bear,  it  should  seem, 
the  idea,  that  the  objects  of  our  affection  should  live  and  pass 
away,  our  enjoyments  and  our  losses  should  go  forward,  and 
transactions  so  all-important  to  our  particular  selves,  silently 
take  place,  without  exciting  any  notice  from  the  world,  without 
leaving  any  record.  We  can  ill  sustain,  under  the  engrossing 
agitation  of  painful  emotions,  the  consciousness  which  is  some¬ 
times  forceil  u|)on  us,  of  the  utter  insignificance  of  individual 
man  with  all  his  private  interests, — of  the  exceedingly  contractctl 
circle  to  w  hich  self  can  communicate  the  effect,  or  the  remotest 
intimations,  of  what  it  thinks,  and  feels,  and  acts,  and  suffers. 
It  is  then,  that  the  indifference  of  the  world  presents  itself  in  the. 
harshest  contrast  to  the  intensity  of  our  own  emotions ;  when 
rendered  the  most  keenly  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  our¬ 
selves,  when  staggering  under  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  as 
that  on  which  we  were  leaning  is  withdrawn,  we  find  we  must 
sUnid  alone,  and  bear  the  whole  weight  of  our  feelings,  denieii 
even  the  homage  of  sympathy  from  the  busy  multitude,  who  see 
nothing  peculiar  in  what  has  befallen  us ;  so  that  all  our  suffer¬ 
ings  cannot  obtain  for  us  the  poor  consolation  of  distinction. 

Kirke  White  has  said,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
Poems, 

*  I  would  not  be  a  leaf  to  die 

Without  recording  Sorrow’s  sigh.* 

Nor  is  it  without  apang  su|)cradded  to  that  which  tlie  loss  occa¬ 
sions,  that  we  are  doomed  to  witness  by  onr  selves,  the  other¬ 
wise  unnoticed  disapi>earance  of  any  thing  wc  valuefl.  Who 
has  not  experienced  an  inexpressible  emotion  of  peusiveness,  as, 
in  the  utter  stillness  of  solitude,  he  has  seemed  to  hear  leaf  after 
leaf  descend  and  mingle  with  tlie  layers  of  leaves  of  former 
years  spread  throngli  the  forest,  and  thought  that  his  single  eye 
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aloBe  recorded  tlieir  faU>  and,  as  he  transferred  fur  the  uiuiucni 
human  consciousness  to  the  leaf,  applied  its  fate  to  his  own  ? 

Perhaps,  there  is  something  better  than  vanity  in  this  ellbrt 
to  call  attention  to  our  individual  interests  and  sorrows.  It  is 
because  we  wish  to  rescue  from  utter  annihilation  that  which 
has  become  a  shadow,  and  because  so  long  as  the  object  survives 
in  the  regrets  and  the  remembrance  of  those  around  us,  tn  the 
cmblematie  pageant  or  the  more  lasting  memorials  of  grief,  in 
the  monument  or  tlie  monody,  its  existence  seems  still  a  reality, 
that  wo  thus  imploringly  call  in  tlie  aid  of  the  world  that  can¬ 
not  feel  tor  us,  to  countenance  the  fond  deception.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  that  the  agony  of  separation  should  he  per(>etuated,  rather 
than  that  the  impression  which  causes  it  should  hide  tiroin  the 
mind,  and,  with  that  impression,  all  that  is  left  to  ns  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  we  are  called  to  resign.  Com|>arcd  with  the  horrors  of  that 
forgetfulness  which  rests  upon  the  past,  all  the  pain  of  endur¬ 
ance  is  pleasureable.  This  makes  us  love  to  brood  upon  the 
thought  that  woumis  us,  and  give  to  that  thought  a  bodily  cx- 

{»ression  in  stone  or  marble,  or,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  more 
asting  monumental  verse.  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  se- 
|iarate  altogether  vanity  from  this  o)>eration  of  the  mind,  but  it  is 
that  natural,  inoffensive,  pleading  vanity,  which  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  look  coldly  upon.  The  work!,  however,  to  which  the 
ap|)eal  is  made,  is  niggani  of  its  sympathy,  and  will  not  be 
oliarmed  to  bestow  on  individual  feelings  and  sufferings  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  attention,  unless  those  feelings  are  made  eloquent 
by  genius  ;  unless  the  intellectual  rank  of  the  sufferer,  as 
cons]Moiious  in  the  splendour  and  {>ower  which  imagination 
brings  to  deck  out  the  scene,  confers  a  species  of  consequence 
and  distinction  u|K>n  his  personal  character. 

Mr.  Scott  is  assuredly  possessed  of  genius,  although  his  genius 
has  evidently  not  been  trained,  by  the  habit  of  poetical  com- 
}>ositioii,  to  oorrretness  or  facility.  He  has  more  force  of 
thought  than  skill  in  expression.  The  principal  poem  in  this 
publication,  bears  internal  marks  of  its  having  originated,  as  the 
Author  describes,  in  the  strong  inspiration  of  emotion,  which 
both  produced  the  effort  of  mind,  ana  gave  it  this  unaccustomed 
direction.  It  was  the  picture,  it  seems,  of  his  deceased  boy,  that 
gave  birth  to  the  resolve  ^  to  sing  of  it,*  and  which 

*  Set  the  spirit  seeking— not  to  £nd.* 

The  child  died  at  Paris,  in  his  way  with  his  parents  to  Italy, 
and  has  a  fon^ign  grave.  Under  this  circumstance,  ‘  tlicy  have 
*  fdt  inclined  to  venture  tlic  present  publication^  as  a  monu- 
‘  ment  of  the  dead,  sufficient  to  preserve  them  firom  cxjiericnc- 
‘  ing  the  cold  and  wounding  idea  of  total  estrangement.’ 

Tiio  poem  is  tlie  more  natural,  as  it  is  wKoHy  desultory  :  the 
tluHiglits  follow  each  otlier  by  the  mere  association  of  feci* 
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in^.  Of  such  a  production,  however,  wo  can  speak  only  in  gene¬ 
ral  :  it  is  written  with  more  vigour  than  care,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  passages  of  the  most  touching  description,  and  natural 
pathos.  W e  give  a  sj>ecinicn  nearly  at  random. 

*  Fathers,  and  mothers !  this  is  what  we  lost : 

Hopes  are  all  wither’d,  purposes  all  crost ; 

A  moment's  thunder-clap,  and  he  has  perished  I 

And  villain  Time  will  savagely  demolish 

Death’s  leavings, — cracking  his  hne  forehead’s  polish, 

And  breaking- up  the  frame  we  nurs'd  and  cherished  ! 

Rut  this  is  not  yet  done 

There  still  remains,  though  in^tlie  grave,  0¥R  aoK  ; 

His  limbs  are  cold,  but  they  are  perfect* still  1 
Sure  not  a  creature  yet  liath  pierc’d  its  way 
To  make  commencement  on  ntS' precious  cl«y,'^ 
bn  him  we  could  not  save,  to  have  its  wilL 
Cold  rains  have  fallen  t  he  lies  dark  and  damp. 

While  we  sit  dully  round  our  fireside  lamp : 


To  let  it  shine  upon  his  happy  face  \ 

That  happy  face,  so  mild,  and  fair, — 

Oh,  Paul  l-^^Mir  love,  our  ceaseless  care ! 

Now,  then,  is 'the  dismal  but  fit  season,— - 
Whileyetbeis,batis'hotherc,— 

To  abjure  forg^ulness,  as  heinous 'treason 
To  Inm  1  stretch’d  upon  the  bier  t 
In  the  devotion  of  our  broken  spirits. 

We  swear  to  chink  upon  his  merits : 

No  change  of  fortune  shall  perplex  tw ,  ^ 

No  other  loss  shall  ever  vex  us ;  • 

Eacl)  living  look,  howe’er  respected. 

Shall  be  with  his  last  look  connected. 

And  all  that  seem’d  worth  counting  on 
‘Sliall  but  remind  us  he  is  gone. 

When  conversation  takes  a  flow. 

We’ll  shuddering  think  of  his  nnllid  lips ; 

And  when  the  sunshine  spreacb  a  glow,' 

We’ll  think  how  dreary  deatli’s  ccitpse,— 

When  it  falls  on  the  tender  flowers  of  the  earth. 

Dear  in  their  natures,  and  fair  from  their  birth ! 

Life  must  run  on,  and  wants  must  have  their  means, 

*  But  wc  will  walk  the  field  like  one  who  gleans 
After  the  sheaf  is  carried,— stooping  low 
For  little ;  without  heart  or  power  to  sow, 

But  picking  what  is  scatter’d,  as  we  downward  go. 

Life  must  run  on,— but  it  will  be  tbfough  weeds  ; 

Alas,  it  has  turn’d  from  the  cheerful  meads, 

And  sedgy  and  doll,  no  matter  how  short, 

’Twill  wear  on  its  way  to  that  gloomy  port, 

Where  the  sea  of  oblivion  comes  up  on  the  coast. 

And  we  shall  sink  where  our  child  has  been  lost !’  p.  7—10. 
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The  following  passai^e  is  powerfully  written  :  the  fissure  of 
Death  becoming  the  mourner's  companion,  reminds  us  of  an 
exquisite  passage  in  Shakspearc,  which  probably  suggested  it.^ 

*  This  midnight  moment  on  his  death-bed  seemM 
The  first  and  last, — the  single  point  of  life  ; 

The  Past  was  scattering  like  a  vision  dream M 
Of  fading  comfort,  and  of  useless  strife : 

Pageants  of  pleasure,  vis! tings  of  pain. 

Mingled  and  melted  like  a  phantom-train ; 

A  Snow  that  had  acting  good  and  ill, — 

Made  exit  now  into  a  cloudy  space. 

Which  all  that  ever  ux)tdd  be  could  not  fill, 

For  nature’s  seeds  had  there  no  growing  place. 

From  all  the  Past  a  chasm  did  us  part, — 

The  Future  was  tut  off  from  earthly  grace* 

For  here,  ’twixt  us  and  it,  there  was  Death’s  dart, 

About  to  pierce  us  nearer  than  the  heart ; 

And  we  were  failing  in  that  chrystal  face 
Which  was  our  very  Souls*  fair  looking-glass. 

In  which  wc  saw  forms  shine,  and  fashions  pass, 

And  where  alone  we  could  our  living  trace. 

Its  mirror  broken,  life  would  show  no  more, 

But  all  along  the  road,  that  stretch’d  before, 

Was  Death,— dark  Death !  who,  when  our  child  was  slain. 
Would  turn  to  us, — never  to  part  again, — 

And  walk  with  us,— companion  mute  and  chill,— 

Through  days,  or  years,  up  to  the  time  to  kill ! 

It  shook  him  but  a  little,— *twas  soon  o’er,— 

He  made  one  effort,  and  he  made  no  more  : 

Life  rippled  as  it  left  the  shore  it  knew, 

And  the  surge  roughen’d  as  the  wave  withdrew  : 

We  saw  him  strug^e, — and  we  still  look’d  on,— 

Wc  saw  him  settle, — and  our  child  was  gone  ! 

‘  Gone ! — is  Paul  gone  ?  Oh,  no  !  we  see  his  form,— 

But  ah,  that  touch  tells  all.— He  once  was  warm ! 

An  instant  has  but  past,  and  now  wc  feel 
«  A  Pow  er  hath  shut  us  out,  and  fixed  a  seal ; 

An  instant  has  but  past,  and  here  are  wc 
Parted  from  him  by  more  tlian  land  or  sea ! 

Two  hours  ago,  and  we  could  hear  him  speak,— 

Two  moments,  and  he  breath’d,  though  ’twas  iu  pain,— 


•  •  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

*  Lies  in  hb  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 

‘  Puts  on  lib  pretty  looks,  repeats  hb  words, 

*  Kemembers  me  of  all  hb  gracious  parts, 

*  Stufis  out  bb  Tacant  garments  with  hb  form ; 

*  Then,  have  1  reason  to  be  food  of  grief.’ 

QtKfii  Canstanct  in  **  King  Jehn** 
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Bat  noM'  a  pastiiveness  n.4)u  his  clieck»—  , 

He  will  not  look, — he  will  not  speak  again  I 
It  fell  on  us  like  frost !  and  we  were  quell'd. 

But  passion  roll’d  below',  and  soon  it  heav’d* 

And  hurst  the  icy  heaviness  and  swell’d, 

And  went  in  riot  forth,  as  glad  to  be  reliev’d : 

For  ho  W  as  blind,  whose  eye  could  check  excess, — 

And  he  was  mute  whose  voice  could  sorrow  bless.* 

pp,  SO— 

We  must  make  room  for  one  short  extract  more. 

*  Death  hath  a  regal  look, -lit  lies  in  state— 

It-  is  that  of  sovereiga  powder  ; 

*Ti*i  placid  in  the  certainty  of  fate. 

And  nnbii^  for  it  hold  hot  of  the  hour  : 

A  guarding  niystery  its  couch  surrounds,  ,  .  >  ^ 

As  though  it  rested  far  beyond  our  bounds.  *'  * 

They’re  tinsel  trifles  of  which  kings  are  proud,  . 

But  there’s*  deep  majesty  in  that  white  shroucL’  pp.  39—40. 

There  are  doubtleas  some  critical  readers  who  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  there  is  an  excess  in  our  Author's  colouring, 
an  exaggeration  in  the  sentiincnts  and  feelings  he  describes,  if 
not  beyond  wbat  is  natural,'  beyond  what  is  consistent  with 
strengtli  of  mind  and  manly  character.  Of  this,  however,  the 
critic  may  not  be  the  proper  person  to  judge  ;  let  the  father  decide. 
Others  may  ohj^i  -.totbe  quality  of  some  of  the  sentiments,  at 
least  to  their  negative  quality ;  but  in  |)erusia^  this  poem,  wo 
considered  ourselves'  as  listening  to  u  real  history  of  feeling, 
rather  than  to  a  moral  lesson  ;  and  we  therefore  deemed  itreasou* 
able  that  the  Author  should  be  allowed  to  give  us  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  his^roinil  ^unsought,  rather  than  the  better  consi¬ 
derations  of  which  the  subject  admits,  and  which  we  hope  it 
ultimately  suggested.  '  .  >  ' 

How  beautiful  is  the  exclamation  of  Mr.  Cecil  on  the  loss  of  his 
child ;  **  Part  of  myself  is  gone  to  heaven  :  Lord  help  what 
“  remains  to  follow  !” 

The  other  poems  exhibit  the  same  originality  of  thought,  with 
similar  defects  of  taste  in  the  style,  as  the  principal  poem.  There 
is  a  little  tincture,  perhaps,  of  that  affectation  of  originality, 
which  assumes  so  ludicrous  an  appearance  in  some  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  poems,  and  which  appears  to  result  from  au  excessive 
ef&rt  to  be  forcible.  Such  expressions  as, 

‘  The  hubbub  of  the  bunting-in  affections,* 

have  no  beauty  whatever  in  our  estimation,  to  redeem  them 
from  puerility ;  and  such  rhymes  as  *  struggling,'  and  *  jug- 

5 ling,'  may  be  ingenious,  but  certainly,  they  are  not  pleasing. 

'he  most  silly  s{>ecie8  of  aSectaUon,  however,  is  the  afikx:tation 
of  obscurity,  as  if  that  were  the  necessary  attribute  of  the  snb- 
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oil  Scott’s  House  of  Hoummg, 

\imc.  Mr.  Scott  wiU  do  well  to  stoid  this  petty  ticc  in  liis  fu¬ 
ture  productions.  A  conception  iitay  be  in  itself  very  fine,  but 
if  it  is  not  fully  developed,  it  cannot  deserve  the  name  of  poetr), 
for  the  essence  of  poetry  is  expression,  and  that  wherein  the 
poet  principally  ditiers  (rom  other  men  of  imaminatious  equally 
vigorous,  is  in  Urn  power  or  art  of  expression  ;  and  expression, 
in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  be  perspicuous. 

The  following  passage  is,  we  think,  faulty  in  this  respect : 
the  author’s  meaning  lies  too  deep  beneath  Uie  surface  of  his 
expressions ;  but  there  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  considerable 
grandeur  as  well  as  moral  beauty  in  the  imagery.  The  title  of 
the  poem  is, 

*  Instinct  of  the  Sfirit  towards  the  Past, 

•  Destruction  hath  a  power  to  fatcinate^ 

Stronger  than  that  by  which  it  can  Mpal ; 

Our  nature  drags  us  to  the  gulph  of  Fate, 

To  gaae  adown  its  sides  precipitate^ 

And  wonder  at  the  fragments  of  the  fall ! 

There  dwells,  we  know,  our  Being’s  Destiny— 

And  there  the  Past,  and  there  the  Future  he; 

The  Tree  of  Life  hath  sunken  there  its  roots — 

And,  though  the  stem  may  flourish  and  rise  high^ 

Its  branches  overhang,  and  drop  their  fruits 
Back  in  the  depth, — ^where  only  we  espy,— 

Away  from  earth,— all  the  earth’s  certainty. 

Our  footing  is  a  line:— the  abvM  includes 
A  vastness  upon  which  the  spirit  oroods ; 

8till  hovering  over  where  it  must  descend: 

All  that  encourages,  rewards,  deludes^ 

Caus^  the  stream  of  mortal  thought  to  tend 
To  this  great  gulph, — where  fact  and  faney  blend. 

And  hence  the  aoul  is  charm’d  ’mongsl  heaps  of  stone, 
Where  Ruin  lieSf  in  ponderous  slate,  aloDe  ; 

And  twilight,  as  his  pall,  is  ever  spread— 

As  if  from  some  unworldly  place  were  thrown 
The  shadows  of  the  long  departed  dead. 

That  stretch  upon  the  air,  from  whence  life’s  hue  haUi  fled. 

.  *  In  petty  interests  and  selfish  carest 
Oiw  day  is  parceled  out,  estrang’d  and  poor; 

It  lasts  by  moments, — ’Ui  enjoy’d  in  shares, 

That  little  have  to  love,  and  less  that’s  sure. 

Lest  men  again  the  heavens  should  defy, 

Frontiers,  and  creeds,  and  tongucsi  they  multipljt 
That  Babel’s  scattering  ever  may  endure  1 
But,  though  a  thousand  streams  at  variance  rolb 
There  is  one  ocean  that  receives  the  whole  ; 

A  mighty  unity,  whose  dark  profound 
Is  yet  upbearing, — speaking  out  one  sound. 
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Which  echoes  from  the  di^pneis  of  its  breast ; 

And  tracing  out  a  pith  in  its  great  round, 

Where  meet  the  North  and  South,  the  eW  and  West ; 

So  that  extremest  parts  approach  and  kiss. 

By  help  of  this  wild,  fathomless,  abyss! 

•  And  death  is  wild,  and  fathomleu,  and  cold,*— 

Yet  doth  its  awful  waste  invite  the  mind 
To  launch  amongst  its  horrors,— steering  beld^ 

O'er  many  a  lost  adventurer,  to  find 
A  sole  assurance  of  our  general  kind* 

A  name  that  floats  upon  its  ’whelming  wave. 

Or  a  small  wreck  of  some  long-foonder'd  freight. 

Are  precious  prizes  which  men  seek  to  save < 

And  o*er  such  fragments  feel  they  more  elate. 

Than  when  full  on  them  shines  the  pomp  of  living  state  1* 

pp.  54,  6. 

The  Poem  entitled  *  Exercises  of  tlic  Mind,*  is  a  palj^ble 
iinitaiioD  of  VVordsworiirs  style,  of  whose  })oetry  Mr.  Scott 
it  evidently  a  fervent  admirer.  There  is  something  dazzling 
in  the  pompous  diction  of  metaphysical  poetry,  but  when  we 
get  at  the  real  meaning  that  is  envelo|>^  in  the  picturesque 
hieroglyphics  of  which  it  consists,  it  generally  proves  to  be 
wisdom  of  a  very  homely  or  unimportant  description.  It  re* 
minds  us  of  the  awful  labyrinthine  caverna,  of  which  travellers 
tcH  us,  which  promise  the  imagination  Uie  disclosure  of  the 
most  romantic  wonders ;  but  when  penetrated  to  their  inmost 
recesses,  tliey  present  nothing  but  vast  chambers  of  mysterious 
emptiness,  which  refer  the  baffled  mind  back  to  ages  past  for 
their  origin  and  use. 

Two  short  poems  entitled  **  England/*  occupy  the  remain¬ 
ing  pages. 
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(iciiilcmctt  and  Publishers  who  have  xoorlis  in  the  presSf  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(poU  jKiid)  of  ' the  sut^cct^  extent^  and  probable  price  such  works  ; 
which  the^  majf  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  with  its  Flan, 


Dr.  Montucci  has  in  the  press,  an 
«c.rount  of  the  Res*.  Ruhert  Morri«oii's 
Chtory  Dictionary «  and  of  his  own. 

It  will  ftnrn  a  qujjto  volume,  containing 
about  200  pages,  on  sii|>eitino  vellum 
paper,  srhh  above  a  thoiisaitd  engraved 
Chinese  Characters. 

In  the  preaa.  a  Hiaiorv  of  British 
Indi^  By  James  Mdl,  Ksq.  In  three 
volumes,  quarto. 

Dr.  Drake,  author  of  Literary  Hours, 
has  in  the  press,  Shak»peare  and  his 
Tiroes;  including  the  biography  of  the 
poet,  criticisms  on  his  genius  and  wri* 
tings,  and  a  history  of  the  manners, 
.customs.  &c,  of  his  age. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  W.  B.  Collyer  is  printing, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  Lectureaon  Scrip* 
ton  Doctrines. 

In  the  press,  a  Thedogtcal  Koquiry 
into  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and 
the  nature  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
in  five  discourses,  preached  before  the 
I’uitcrsity  of  Cambridge,  April  1817. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Bcii'On,  A.M. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  knd  Cure  of 
Febrile  Diseases,  more  particularly  the 
Febrile  Di'^eases  of  the  West  Imlics,  as 
they  appear  ainong  the  aoldieis  of  the 
British  At  my.  By  Rot>ert  Jackson, 
M.D.  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Britton’s  'Phird  Number  of  his 
Ilhist rations  of  “  ^Vinchcs^er  Cathe- 
dial,”  is  iust  puhlishetl,  and  contains 
SIX  engravings,  with  a  dedication  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 
t*f  Wales. 

No.  VI.  of  HavelPs  “  Views  of  Scats,** 
eoutams  engravings,  with  historical  and 
descriptive  accounts,  of  Buckingham 
Hotisr,  and  Holland  Houce,  Middle«<ex. 
The  termer  is  dtsplayrnl  as  a  winter* 
scrne  with  skaiters,  &.c.  from  a  fine 
drawing  by  John  Burnett  ;  and  the 
laitt  r  friiin  a  drawing  by  lh«  late  Joseph 
r  iarrivlon  Smith.  Both  the  accounts 
arc  fn*m  the  pen  of  Mr.  Britton. 

The  l>rili>h  I^idy’s  Magaxiire  will  in 
tiiturc  he  coiiductr'd  on  a  new  plan, 
j'lintid  on  supcitiuc  paper,  and  rmbil* 


tisbed  With  at  least  three  engravings, 
and  a  piece  of  original  music. 

Ray’s  Proverbs,  elegantly  printed  in 
one  th:ck  volume,  duodecimo,  from  the 
lH*st  edition  of  17r»8,  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month. 

The  Rev.  T,  F.  Dilxlin's  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  Decameron,  which  has  been  de- 
lavisl  by  the  great  incro.ise  of  matter, 
is  expected  to  appear  eurlv  in  July. 

Mr.  Win.  Phillips,  author  of  the  Out¬ 
lines  of  Mineralogy,  will  toon  publish, 
in  a  duodecimo  vofiiine,  Tight  FamiPiar 
Tortures  on  ‘Astronomy, ‘rielivered  last 
wint»*r  at  Tottenham. 

Mr.  Nicholas  will  soon  publish,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
to  New  Z« aland,  in  company  with  the 
Kev.  S.  Marsrlcn;  with  an  account  of 
the.  country  and  its  Inhabitants.  , 

In  the  press,  and  spc«  d.ly  will  be  pub¬ 
lishes!,  efiitinns  in  French  and  English, 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  D'Angeau, 
written  hy  himself;  containing  a  vast 
nuntberof  nnkhown  facts  and  anecdotes, 
relative  to  I.ouis  XIV.  his  court.  See. 
Now  first  pubitshetl  from  the  original 
MS.  Journal,  with  historical  and  cri¬ 
tical  Notc«,  by  Madame  dr  Cenlis 

A  new  Work  in  one  volume  octavo, 
will  shortly  appear,  entitle<l  Anthehtic 
Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  R«iyal  Fa¬ 
mily,  dedncc*fl  chiefly  from  acronntK 
by  eye-witnesses,  which  will  exhibit, 
besides  iuruiniation  from  other  sr«uree«, 
a  combined  narrative  of. details  from 
M.  Hue,  Clery,  F.ilgewnrlh,aml  Madame 
Royale,  n<>w  Ihichisve  d*Angouleme. 

The  Author  of  the  .Antidote  to  the 
Miseries  of  Human  Life,  has  in  the 
press,  a  worklenlilled  ('nrUbs,  deceived. 

Shortly  will  be  puldishfd,  a  Poetical 
Epistle  to  the  King  of  Hayti.  In  Five 
Cantos. 

Thomas  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Rsq.  is  printing  a  continuation 
of  his  compciKlious  abstract  of  all  the 
public  acts,  on  the  same  scale  and  plan 
as  the  acts  |>asscd  anno  1816,  which 
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wiH  be  pQbti»hed  immeiUately  after  the 
clow  of  the  pretenl  aeation  of  parVia* 
nciit 

Shortly  will  be  puhlitthed,  a  Pirtw- 
retque  Tour  through  France,  Switfcr* 
land,  on  the  banka  of  the  Rhine,  ati.l 
throneh  part  of  the  Nrtherland*. 

Mr.  Parkiu'i'm.  of  Hnxton,  will  soon 
publiah,  an  K««ay  on  the  Shaking  PaNy. 

Mr.  John  Bell  ban  in  the  preaa,  the 
Consulting  Surgeon,  in  a  royal  octavo 
volume. 

Mr,  W.  Salisbury,  of  Sloane  street, 
has  ne.vriy  ready  for  puhlieation,  the 
Cottager’s  Companion,  intended  to  in* 
struct  the  labouring  poor  in  the  art  of 
cottage  gardening. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  F.lgin  Mar¬ 
bles,  with  an  historical  and  topr»gra- 
phical  account  of  Athens,  illustrate*!  by 
about  ftrrty  plates,  will  soon  ap|)ear. 

The  Ruins  of  Ooiir,  with  a  topogra¬ 
phical  map  and  eighteen  views,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  mauu*-cripts  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  late  N.  Creighton,  Raq.  •• 
printing  in  a  quarto  volume. 

The  Sacred  E'Jict;  containing  sixteen 
maxims  of  emperor  Kang  lU.,  ainpli* 
bed  by  his  sou,  emperor  Yooug  Chiiig, 
with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Mandarin ;  tran»- 
laU'd  froiii  the  Chinese,  and  illustrated 
by  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Wni.  Milne,  is 
piintiiig  ill  an  octavo  volume. 

Capt.  C.  Clarke,  of  the  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery,  has  in  the  press,  a  Summary  View 
of  the  Slate  of  Spain  at  the  Rcsiuraliou 
of  Ft-rdinaivl  VII.  • 

Mr.  John  Bigland  will  soon  publish, 
an  Historical  Display  of  the  EtTects  of 
Physical  and  Mural  Causes  on  the  Clra- 
racter  and  CircumstaiK*es  of  Nations. 

The  Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical 
Dirc(*tury,  containing  a  register  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  aud  a  list  of 
all  the  benciices  in  England  and  Wales, 
is  in  the  press. 

Conversations  on  Botany,  illustrated 
by  twenty  engravings,  in  a  duodteimo 
volume,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  Win.  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  in  the  press,  the  Swiu  Patriots, 
anew  poem;  also  a  uew  edition,  with 
additions,  of  the  Sorrows  of  Seduction, 
and  other  poeiiis. 

A  new  criition  of  Dr.  SancrofCs 
Motlern  Politict,  written  during  the 
Protectorate,  is  in  the  pres.s. 

In  the  press,  aod  will  be  publislied  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month.  Scrip¬ 
ture  Portraits,  or  Riograpbical  Memoirs 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
rccorde*!  in  the  Old  Tf*stament,  with 


historical  narratives 'of  the  principal 
events,  accompan  ed  with  set*ions,  moral, 
and  practical  reftecClafit^  with  appro¬ 
priate  mottos  to  each  poifiHit,  adapted 
to  Juvenile  Readers.  the  Rev.  R. 
Stevenson,  of  Cattle  lledinfiiam,  9  volt* 
19ino. 

The  Riv.  Ingram  Cohbin,  AM. 
Author  of  the  French  Preacher  lately, 
piiblisheil,  has  In  llie  prevs,  in  one  Volume 
duoiiecimo,  Philanthropy  and  other 
Poems 

The  Rev,  T.  Morcll,  Author  of  Studies 
in  History,  has  in  the  press,  an  addi¬ 
tional  volume  of  that  work,'  which  will 
contain  the  History  of  England  from  Its 
earliest  period,  to  the  death  of  Eliza* 
beth,  mid  which,  like  tha  preceding 
histories  of  Oreei*e  and  Rome,  will  l)0 
piihlishevl  both  in  octavo  and  duo* 
deciino.— The  concluding  volume  of  the 
series,  in  which  the  History  of  England 
will  be  brought  down  to  the  prinw^nt 
|>eiiod,  will  follow  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Rev;  H.  C.  CVDounoghne,  is 
nliont  to  pn))lish  a  senes  of  Practical 
I.ectim*s  on  the  la'adiiig  Doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  in  which  he  has  endoavuorerl 
to  avoid  all  rcfercuci^  to  subjects  of  a 
controversial,  or  merely  spirculative 
nature,  as  iiicttmpatible  with  his  pro- 
fcsse<l  and  sole  object  of  treating  in  a 
plain  and  practical  manner,  those  great 
and  fumlainental  doetrim  s,  which  Chrit- 
tiaa.s,  in  every  age  and  in  every  place, 
recognize  as  being  according  to  god* 
liiiess;  and  which  indisputably  tend 
to  manifest  the  riches  of  divine  grace, 
as  displayed  in  the  redemption  of  a 
guilty,  ruined  wotid,  by  the  incarnation, 
obcflience.  sutfennrs,  and  de.«th  of  him, 
who  is  **  The  Lord  our  K'ghtruusnett.** 
The  work  wrill  be  printed  on  a  Am* 
paper,  uniform  with  the  Author’s  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Ill  Ute  press,  anti  to  be  published  by 
subscription,  handsomely  printed  ia 
duodecimo,  price  3s.  'I'he  Memoirs  ol 
the  late  Miss  Emma  Humphries,  oi 
Fruuie,  Somersetshire;  with  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  Young  l.adUrs,un  the  Indueocr 
of  Rdigion  in  the  formation  of  thefr 
moral  and  iiitcllcctnal  character,  ansi 
to  Patents  on  the  Rtdigions  E<location 
and  the  Bereavement  of  theT  Chikirco* 
By  T.  East. 

For  the  press,  Remarks  on  the  indivi¬ 
dual  Antichrist  of  the  last  days,  being  a 
farther  examination  of  the  eleveolk 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  veriows 
interpretations  which  have  at  different 
times  been  given  of  it.  To  wbich  is 
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a4ied|  t  fuJl  I’ef'ly  to  the  tttricluret  of 
Mr*  Faber,  upon  the  Cixnbincd  ^'um  of 
the  proplMwios  of  Daniel,  tUdrak,  aiwi 
ft»t.  John.  By  Jame*  Hatley  Frcn*,  Esq. 

Tbe  Third  Voluiuc  of  the  new  editloo 
of  Wood's  AUittun;  Oxooicuves,  aiUi 
(Treat  additions,  edited  and  continued 
by  Mr.  will  be  piiblishad  on  the 

dlh  of  June,  floaely  printed  in  royal 
quarto*  The  fourth  volnoie  i«  in  the 
preas. 

A  tmall  work  of  ninch  utility  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days,  entitled  Errors 
vf  Pronunciation  and  Improper  F.x- 
^resaioos  in  current  u»e,  chiefly  by  tire 
luhabiteats  of  l^udoti,  lo  which  are 
added  those  in  aimilur  uiibuae  by  the 
itihabitaaUi  of  Poris. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
periodical  work  entitled  the  Observer, 
wdl  be  published  in  a  few  days,  in  three 
Tolumea. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

•loeaAriiT. 

7*he  Annual  Biography  aud  Obituary, 
with  Silboiretto  Portraits.  CcMitaining 
— 1,  Mfmoirt  of  thoje  celebrated  Men, 
who  have  died  within  the  Years  1815- 
1816.— II.  Neglected  Biography,  with 
Biographi<‘al  Notices  and  Anectloles, 
and  Original  Letters, — III.  Analyses  of 
recent  Biographical  Works. — IV.  A  Bio¬ 
graphical  List  of  Persons  who  have  died 
within  the  British  Dominions,  so  as  to 
form  a  Work  for  reference,  both  now 
and  hereafter.  8vo.  15s. 

CLASSICAL  LITSIATUta. 

Q.  Morutii  Flaeci  0(>era,  ad  Exemplar 
Recension'S  Rentleianx  plernmqne 
mewdata,  et  brevibus  Notis  instrncta. 
F.didit  Thomas  Kidd,  A.M.F..  Coll.  S.  S. 
Trin.  With  the  Metres  of  Horace  pre¬ 
fixed  to  each  Ode.  royal  Hmo.  15s. 
rn3ral  ISnao.  In.  6d. 

'fhe  Works  of  Virgil,  in  the  order  of 
Construction.  To  which  is  prefiKid,  in 
F^iflisb,  a  summary  view  of  the  subject 
of  each  of  the  Rclogue*,  and  of  the 
several  Books  of  the  Cieorgics  and 
Aneid.  By  WiMiam  B.  Smith,  19mo, 
4s.  fid.  bound. 

A  Descriptive  CataU»gue  of  Recent 
Shells, according  tuthe  l.inoean  Method, 
with  particular  Attention  to  the  Syno¬ 
nymy.  By  I.ewis  Weston  Pillwyn, 
F.R.S.  F.L.h.  &c,  -  vds.  Svrt.  II.  ISs. 
hoards. 


Ijotd  Byron  has  lately  wiiufii,  «(|d 
sent  over  to  hik  publisher,  a  Drains, 
entitled  Manfred,  which  may  bn  tx- 
peeled  to  appear  about  the  second  of 
June. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Talfourd  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  is  preparing  Cor  publicatioa, 
a  Practical  Treatii«  on  the  l^iws  of 
Toleration  and  Religiuna  Liberty,  ss 
they  affect  every  class  of  Dissrulon 
from  the  Cl^rch  of  England,  intended 
to  form  a  compendium  of  the  civil, 
political,  aud  rrligipus  rights  of  all  hU 
Mitjc'ity’i*  subjects,  as  at  present  affected 
by  the  profession  of  religious  opuiinu!', 
with  an  apt>cudix,  cootajuiog  the  inosl 
important  statutes  oi^  the  subject  of 
Toleration,  aud  forms  of  Proceedings 
by  indiclniem,  and  before  Magistrates, 
for  infractions  of  the  Laws  protecting 
worship,  and  other  offences  relsdUig  to 
Religion,  in  one  voinnu*,  octavo. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

BOUCATIOH. 

Classical  Reading  Lessons  for  every 
Day  in  the  Year,  '.elected  chiefly  from 
modern  English  Writers  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Sharpe.  ]‘2mo.  5r.  fid.  bound. 

MlSCELLAXBOVS. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Phi  Hips, 
Esq.  delivered  at  the  Bar,  and  on  vari¬ 
ous  Public  Occasions,  in  Ireland  and 
England.  8vo,  78*  boards. 

*0*  This  Vohiroe  is  edited  hy  Mr. 
Phillips  himself,  and  is  the  only  Publi- 
catioii  of  his  Speeches  authorized  by 
him. 

Part  V  (containing  Six  coloured  and 
Two  other  Engravings)  of  Volume  II. 
of  The  Transaotioiis  of  the  Hortiowltu- 
ral  Society  of  London.  4to,  11.  11s.  fid. 

Letters  from  the  North  Highlands, 
rinring  the  Summer  of  1816.  By  5nss 
E.  Spence,  Author  of  a  Caledonian  Ex¬ 
cursion,  k,c,  fie.  8 VO.  10s.  fid. 

The  Beauties  of  Massinger ;  dedi¬ 
cated,  by  Permission,  to  William  Gif¬ 
ford,  Esq.  l^mo,  8s. 

Rachel,  a  Tale,  foolscap  8vo.  with  a 
beautiful  frontispiece.  5s. 

Letters  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 
to  Mrs.  Montagu,  between  the  yeais 
1755  and  1800,  chiefly  np^  literary 
and  moral  subjects.  PuMished  frqm 
the  originals  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  .Montagu  PeoniDglOH,  M.  A.  Vicar 
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ut  KartbhoiiiH),  In  Kent*  3  foil.  Sto. 
II.  7». 

CtTTnanicus.  Ttig«<)te  en  Cinq  Actes 
et  en  Ver«,  |)«r  A.  V.  Arnault,  Sro.  3«. 

A  Trnnslattoo  of  the  above  in  Blank 
Verse.  By  Heorfe  Berne’,  8t'».  3».  6d, 

A  Drtcripliou  of  Uf  P-cture*  in  the 
Royal  Muaruin  nt  the  LiMivre,  with 
Biographital  Notu*rs  (»f  the  different 
Painter*  ;  to  which  is  atided,  a  Deacrip* 
tion  of  the  Miueiim  of  Sculpture  in 
the  Lower  Gallery,  tmall  pocket  Vo¬ 
lume,  3s. 

P)anta*s  New  Picture  of  Paris,  Siath 
Kdition,  much  entnrjed,  and  eritirrly 
recotup(«ed.  liiusrratel  with  Maps, 
Plan,  and  numerous  Views  of  the  Pub* 
lie  Buildings,  ISmo.  price  8s.  boond. 

The  .Art  of  Curmtpondence,  consist¬ 
ing  of  French  aad  Ruglish  Letters,  neat 
pocket  Volume,  3s. 

poaraT, 

Fhrosyne,  a  Crcclan  Tale  :  Atashfar, 
an  Arabian  Tale.  By  H.  Gaily  Knight, 
Ksq.  Sro,  5s.  6d. 

Modern  Greece,  a  Poem.  8vo.  5».  6d. 

A  Translation  of  the  /F.neis  in  rhymed 
Verse,  with  a  Critical  Preface  and 
Notes.  By  Claries  Symmons,  D.  D.  of 
Jetos  College,  Osford,  royal  4to.  SI. 
ISa.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

Letter  to  William  Smith,  F.sq.  M.  P. 
for  Norwich,  from  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
Sro.  S«. 

The  Patriot’s  Portfolio,  price  Ss. 

TaSOLOOY. 

A  Series  of  Pastoral  Letters  Oh  Non- 
Ciuiformity,  from  a  Dissenting  Minister 
to  a  Youth  in  his  Congregation,  foolscap 
Sro.  St.  6d.^ 

A  Selection  of  Sermons  and  Charges. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Williams, 
D.  D.  8s’o,  10s.  6d. 

Tbe  Works  of  President  EJwards 
Complete,  with  occasional  Notes  on 
controrerted  Subjects,  and  an  accurate 
copions  Index.  By  the  Rer.  Edward 
Williams,  O.  D.  and  the  Rev.  E.  Par¬ 
sons.  A  New  Edition,  8  volt,  royal  8vo. 
41.  Ids. 

Parochial  Instruction;  or,  Sermons 
delivered  from  tbe  Pnlpit,  at  difTerent 
times,  in  the  course  of  Thirty  Years. 
Bf.  James  Bean,  M.  A.  one  of  the  Li¬ 
brarians  of  the  British  Museum,  aud 
AstisUnt  Minister  of  Welbeck  Chapel, 
8t.  Mary-le-booe,  Sro.  lOs.  6d. 

Ovtoiaiis  ;  or,  Select  Passages  from 


the  Works  af  0#ea«  Artaagad  by 
Arthur  Yoaiqi,  Kaq.  F.  B.  8«  Itvo, 
4s.  6iL 

A  Treatiae  touehiog  the  Liberty  af  a 
Christian  Mau  |  writtea  ia  Latin^  by 
Maityue  Luthty  (in  15*i0)i  tn  which  hi 
prehxrd,  his  celebrated  l^slh'  to  Popa 
Leo X.<— T ranslated  from  the  Orighial  by 
James  Bell.— Imprinted  1379.  Editatl 
by  Wia.  Ilcngo*  Cohyer,  1).  D.  F.  S.  A« 
Dniicoted  (by  permisMoii)  to  H.  R.  R. 
tbe  Dnkeof  Susses.  Wmo.  3*.  boards. 

Praetkal  Dn^wriraes.  By  th«*  Rev. 
Jovhaa  Gilpin,  Vicar  of  Wrockwardiae, 
Salop,  Sro.  10«.  6d.  boards. 

A  Word  in  Opposition  to  Fanatical, 
Calvinistio,  and  ^ifidiau  Views  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  in  a  Parcwril  Sermon,  preached 
to  the  Congregution  of  St.  JaoMS* 
Church,  Bath,  ou  Sunday  the  Bid  of 
March,  1817.  By  tbe  Rer.  R.  Warner, 
Curate  of  that  Paiiah  fer  Twenty-two 
Years.  Price  Bs. 

Fifty* two  Lectures  en  the  CalechiMB 
of  the  Church  of  F.ngland  i  to  whiaB 
are  adf’od.  Three  lntrodui*tory  Dio* 
courses  on  the  Subject,  addressed  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  liinxworth, 
Herts.  Dedieated,  by  permtssion,  to 
the  Rt.  Rer.  Bowy<r  Rdward,  Lori 
Bishop  of  Ely.  By  the  Rer.  Sir  AdaOi 
Gordon,  Bart  M.  A.  late  of  Chfift 
Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Wert  Til¬ 
bury,  E'sex,  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  die. 
3  rols.  8vo.  II.  11s.  6d. 

The  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  further 
Illustrated  by  the  Signs  of  the  Times  ; 
or,  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  (irobable 
Issues  of  the  recent  Restoration  of  the 
Old  Dynasties ;  of  the  Ileriral  of 
Popery ;  and  tif  the  Present  Mental 
Ferment  in  P.urope ;  as  lihtwise,  How 
far  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  Share  in 
the  Calarhifies  by  which  Divine  PmrU 
denre  will  accomplish  tlie  Final  Over¬ 
throw  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Roman 
Monarchy.  By  J.  Bicheno,  M.  A.  Sro. 
6s.  fid. 

Sermons  on  V’arious  Subjects  ;  by  the 
late  William  Bell,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of 
St  Peter's,  Westminster,  Publisbed  by 
Joseph  Allen,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
,  College,  Cambridge,  B  volt.  8ro.  18s. 

A  Tribute  of  Sympathy,  addressed  to 
Mourners.  By  W.  Newuham,  Esq. 
iBmo.  3s. 

The  Testimony  of  Jesus  is  tbe  Spirit 
of  Prophecy.  A  Discourse  from  Rere¬ 
lations,  xix.  10. 

An  Attempt  to  Support  the  Dirers l»r 
of  Future  Reward.*,  Sro.  4f. 


» 
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lA»i  of  Works  recently  published,^ 


TorooiAryr,  ikavku,  6tc, 

Narrative  of  the  iDta  oftbo  Arorrioan 
Bri|r  Cominnrc#*,  a  reckrd  on  the  Wt^trni 
0*aat  of  Africa,  in  1015;  with  an  Ac* 
conitt  of  the  Sufferings  of  her  aonriving 
Officer*  ami  Crew,  wlio  were  enslave*! 
by  the  Waorferiiig  Arabs  on  the  Great 
Airican  llesart ;  and  Obaervationt, 
made  during  the  Travel*  ot  the  Author, 
while  a  Slam*  to  the  Arab*.  Ry  James 
Riley,  late  Master  and  Supercar^r. 
Concluded  by  a  Description  of  the  City 
of  Touihuctoo,  on  the  River  Niger,  and 
of  another  large  City  (far  south  of  it)’ 
on  the  sam«“  River,  called  Wassanah. 
Printed  uniformly  with  Park  and 
Adam***  Travdi  in  Africa,  4io.  with  a 
Map,  II.  15*. 

The  Statistical  Account,  or  Parochial 
Survey  of  Ireland.  Draw  n  np  from  the 
Communications  ot  the  Clergy.  By 
William  Shaw  Mason,  Esq.  M.  R,  I.  A. 
Remembrancer  and  Receiver  of  First 
Fraits,  and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Records.  Vol.  2,  8vo.  II.  Is. 
boards. 

«  FINS  ARTS. 

The  Costume  of  the  Netiicrlauds ;  il* 
lust  rated  by  Thirty  coloured  Kiigrav- 
inp,  after  Drawiup  by  Miss  Semple  ; 
with  descriptive  LeUer>pres»,  iii  English 


and  French.  In  3  Parts,  imp.  4to.  15*« 
each,  or  21.  8*.  boards. 

Number  I.  of  a  New,  Drawing  Bjok, 
for  the  Csc  ot  Beginners ;  by  Samu>  1 
Proul:  cuusisliog  o/  Fr.igineiits  of  An* 
eieut  Buildings,  &.C.  etched  iu  iuiitutioii 
of  CJialk.  Price  oik  , 

The  Firs!  Number  contains  an  ele¬ 
mentary  Plate  on  Perspeetive,  with  de¬ 
scriptive  Let  ter  pee**  ;  and  the  Work 
will  be  compleUid  in  Fonr  Monthly 
Numbers  t^ch  containing  Six  Plates. 

Number  I.  of  Albert  Durcr*s  Prayer 
Book :  coosistiog  of  Forty.five  Designs 
of  exquisitely  tasteful  Ornament*,  and  a 
Portrait  of  that  celebrated  Artist,  copie<l 
on,  stone,  from  an  Edition  publi*he<i 
two  Years  ago  at  Muoieh.  Piica 
10*.  6d. 

The  Publisher  hopes  to  produce,  in 
the  Lithographic  Art,  an  English  Copy 
equal  to  the  German,  which  is  a  perfect 
Fao>timile  of  the  famous  Original.  It 
will  be  comprised  iu  Five  Monthly  Num¬ 
bers. 

Number  I,  of  a  Series  of  Incidents  of  ^ 
English  Bravery,  during  the  late  Cam-  ‘ 
paigiis  on  the  Continent ;  by  A'.  Atkin- 
soiL  Price  C*. 

The  First  Number  contains  Fonr  De¬ 
signs  ;  aud  the  Work  will  be  completed 
in  Six  Monthly  Numbers. 
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Erratum  in  the  tail  Number* 

\ 

P.  48(>,  line  5  from  the  bottom, 17D3  read  1796* 
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